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CHAPTER I. 

GERMAN ORIGIN OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. — LATEST 
AND EARLIEST DATES FOR ITS INTRODUCTION INTO 

ENGLAND. DIRECTION AND RATE OF ITS DIFFUSION. 

— LANGUAGES WITH WHICH IT CAME IN CONTACT. 

WALES. 

§ 1. Origin and Name, — The English Language was 
introduced into England from Germany. It was the 
Angles^ or Eugles^ who introduced it ; and the name by 
which it was first known was The English Speech {Seo Eng* 
lisce Sprcec). The Latin for this was Lingua, or Sermo, 
Anglorum. By the native Britons and by the Romans 
the Angles were called Saxons ; so that^ in the Latin of 
the time, the words Angli and Saxones had the same 
meaning. Hence^ Lingua Anglorum was also Lingua 
Saxonica, Sermo Saxonicus, or Lingua Saxonum ; a fact 
which has given rise to the term Anglo-Saxony by which 
the English language in its oldest known form is desig- 
nated. 
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§ 2. Date — latest, — The English language came from 
Germany. When ? No later than a.d. 597. It was 
in 597 that St. Augustin first taught Christianity to 
jEthelbert^ king of Kent, 

Translation from Beda. 

There lived at that time (a.d. 597) King Ethelbert, in Kent, very 
powerfuli who had extended his kingdom as far as the boundary of 
the great river Humber, which divides the Northern and Southern 

divisions of the Angles These mis- 

SLonaries got from the nation of the Franks interpreters. 

In the original. 

Erat eo tempore (a.d. 597) rex ^dilberct in Cantia potentissimus, 
qui ad confinium usqiie Humbrse, fluminis maximi, quo Meridiani et 
Septentrionales Anglorum populi dirimuntur, fines imperii tetenderat. 

, Acceperant autem — de gente Fran- 

corum inteipretes. — Hist. Ecclesiast,, lib. i. c. 25. 

This indicates the necessity of a language which should 
be neither British nor Roman, but German. Still, the 
Frank language was not quite the language of the Angles. 

§ 3. Date --earliest. — The English language came from 
Germany. How much before a.d. 597? The earliest 
notice of a population likely to have introduced into 
England the mother-tongue of the present English, is in 
the Notitia Utriusque Imperii, the date of which lies be- 
tween A.D. 367 and a.d. 408. This tells us that, as early 
as the reigns of Gratian and Theodosius, certain popula- 
tions called Saxon had extended themselves to portions of 
both Gaul and Britain : in each of which there was a 
tract called the Saxon Shore, Now, the following extract 
extends the jurisdiction of the Count of the Saxon Shore 
in Britain from the Wash to the Southampton Water; 
there or thereabouts. 

Translation. 

V^DEB THE OBDSBS OF THB BESPECTABLE COUKT OF THE SAXON SHOBIS 

IN BBiTAiN. (Chap. L) 

The Captton of the Company of the Fortenses, at Othona. 
The Captain of the Tungricani, at Dover. 
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The Captain of the Company of the Tornacenses, at Lympne. 
The Brandon Captain of the Dalmatian Cavalry, at Brandon. 
The Burgh Castle Captain of the Stablesdan Cavalry, at Burgh Castle. 
The Tribune of the First Cohort of the Vetasians, at Reculvers. 
The Captain of the Second Augustan Legion, at Richborough. 
The Captain of the Company of the Abulci, at Anderida. 
The Captain of the Company of Pioneers, at Fort Adur. 

In the original. 

SUB DISPOSinOSB YIBI 8PECTABILIS COXITIS LIXITIS SAXOTSVH FEB 

BRITA5NIAM. 

Frsepositus Nnmeri Fortensium, Othone. 

Frsepositus Militum Tungricanorum, Dubria. 

Frsepositus Numeri Tumacensium, Lemanis. 

Frsepositus Equitum Dalmatarum, Branodunensis, Branoduno. 

Frsepositus Equitum Stablesianorum Garionnonensis, Gariannono. 

Tribunus Cohortis Primse Vetasiorum, Kegulbio. 

Frsepositus Legionis II. Aug. Eutupis. 

Frsepositus Numeri AbulcorUm, Anderidse. 

Frsepositus Numeri Exploratorum, Fortu Adumi (Cap. Ixxi.) 

Although the exact import of the names of some of 
these companies is uncertain^ and although there may 
be differences of opinion as to what is meant by For* 
tenses, Abulciy and the like, there is no doubt as to the 
meaning of such a term as Dalmata, It implies that 
the soldiers which bore it were Dalmatians rather than- 
Romans. Such being the case, their language may have 
been Dalmatian also, whatever that was ; a point which 
must be carefully remembered when we investigate the 
minute ethnology of Roman Britain. At any rate, it is 
clear that under the name of Roman there was something 
that had but little to do with Rome. 

The doctrine that the Litus Saxonicum in general 
was German is not only extremely probable in itself, but 
is confirmed by a short paragraph in the notice of Gaul, 
where we find, under the Commander of the Belgica Se- 
cunda, the Dalmatian Cavalry of the March — March being 
a German gloss. 

SUB DISPOSITIONS VIM SPJSCTABILIS DUCIS BELOICJB SECUND^. 

Equites Dalmatse Marcis in LUore Saxonico, (Chap, xxxvii. § 1.) 

B 2 
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The date, then, of the earliest notice of a well-known 
German population with a well-known German name — a 
population likely to have introduced the mother-tongue 
of the present English, is the earliest date of the Notitia, 
viz. A.D. 369. 

§ 4. Earlier than this there are notices of some Ger- 
man populations in Britain ; but the fact of their being 
Angles, Saxons, or Anglo-Saxons, is not conclusive. 
The most important of these is, perhaps, the following 
extract from the panegyric of the orator Mamertinus on 
the Emperor Maximian, a colleague of Diocletian^s ; which 
gives us Franks in the paints about London in the reign 
of Diocletian, 

Translation. 
By so thorougli a confient of the Immortal Gods, unconquered Caesar, 
has the extermination of all the enemies whom you have attacked, and 
of the Franks more especially, been decreed, that even those of yonr 
soldiers, who having missed their way on a foggy sea, reached the town of 
London, destroyed promiscuously and throughout the city, the whole 
remnant of that mercenary multitude of barbarians, which, after escaping 
the battle, sacking the town, and attempting flight, was still left — a deed 
whereby your provincials were not only saved, but delighted by the sight 
of the slaughter. 

In the original. 
Enimvero, CiBsar invicte, tanto Deorum immortalium tibi est addicta 
consensu omnium quidem, quos adortus fueris, hostium, sed prsecipue 
intemecio Francorum, ut illi quoque milites vestri, qui per errorem nebu- 
lesi, ut paulo ante dixi, maris adjuncti ad oppidum Londinense per^ 
venerant, quicquid ex mercenaria ilia multitudine barbarorum prselio 
superfuerat, cum, direpta civitate, fugam capessere cogitarent, passim 
tot& urbe confeceriot, et non solam provincialibus vestiis in caede hostiuni 
dederint salutem, sed etiam in spectaculo voluptatem. 

This was a.d. 290 ; but the Franks, though Germans, 
were not Angles. At the same time, there are good rea- 
sons for believing that they had certain Angles for their 
allies ; or, at any rate, that they had certain allies whom 
they called Saxons, 

These Franks seem to have been the countrymen, if 
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not the actual soldiers of Carausius. Now Carauslu^ 
was a German from the district of the Menapii. He was 
appointed by Diocletian to protect the coast of Gaul 
against the Franks and Saxons — " quod Franci et Saatones 
infestabant/* — EutropiuSy ix. 21 • His head-quarters lay at 
Bononia = Boulogne, His title was Comes maritimi tractus 
— Count of the maritime tract, this tract being (as far as 
Gaul was concerned) the subsequent Litus Saaonicum, 
He, afterwards^ rebelled^ and assumed the Imperial title 
in Britain ; was assassinated by Allectus (a.d. 293)^ who 
(in his turn) was defeated by Asclepiodotus, 

Extract from Lappenberg, 

The deeds of Augustus Carausius are of great moment for the later history 
of the country. Through him Britain first learned that it could maintain 
itself independent of Roman supremacy, and in security against its north- 
ern enemies ; and the slumbering national spirit became, through this 
consciousness of self-dependence, powerfully excited. He reigned chiefly 
by the help of Prankish warriors, under Roman forms of government, 
which, from their connection with his memory, may have been held in a 
high degree of veneration in the minds of later races. But not less has 
Carausius influenced the latter Germanizing of Britain by the Saxons. 
Himself a German by extraction — a Menapian by birth— if he did not 
cause the settling of the Saxons along the Saxon shore, in Gaul as well 
as in Britain, he at least promoted it by his alliance with them. — Thorpe* s 
Translation^ vol. i. pp. 45, 46. 

Again, a.d. 306, Constantius dies at York, and his 
son Constantino, assisted by Eroc, king of the Alemanni, 
assumes the empire; but the Alemanni, though Germans, 
were not Angles. 

§ 5. Direction^ ^c, — The English language, coming 
from Germany, spread from east to west rather than 
from west to east. 

§ 6. Rate and languages with which the English came 
in contact, — The rate at which the Angle spread is un- 
certain. When Beda, however, wrote his Ecclesiastical 
History, the number of languages spoken within the four 
seas was five. 



i. 
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Translation. 

x 

This, at tlie present timei according to the number of the l)0ok8 in 
which the Divine Law is written, explores and confesses the one and the 
same knowledge of supreme tmth and true sublimity in the language of 
five nations — viz. the Angles, the Britons, the Scots, the Picts, and the 
Ijatins, which, from the perusal of the Scriptures, is made common to 
all the others. 

In the original, 

Hsec in prsesenti, juxta numerum librorum quibus lex divina scripta 
est, quinque gentium Unguis unam eandemque summse veritatis ei 
verse sublimitatis scientiam scrutatur et confitetur, Anglorum videlicet, 
Brittonum, Scottomm, Fictorum, et Latinorum, quse meditatione scrip- 
turarufn, csetcris omnibus est facta communis. — Lib. i. c. 1. 

Of these — 

The Angle was the mother-tongne of the present Eng- 
lish ; the Scottish, either the mother-tongue of the present 
Gaelic, or a closely-allied dialect. The relations of the 
Pict have given rise to whole volumes of controversy and 
have yet to be determined. 

§ 7. The Latin. — What was the language with which 
the English of the Angle Conquest came in contact — 
British or Latin ? There was, certainly, some Latin in 
our island ; the language of the officials, and (more or 
less) of the towns. The language of the bulk of the 
population I believe to have been British. The question, 
however, is one on which opinion is divided. 

In favour of its having been Latin is the evidence of — 

1. The Inscriptions. — Numerous both on coins and on 
monuments ; all being in Latin. 

3. The Analogy of the French, Sfc, — The ancient 
language of Gaul was Keltic; the present French is 
Latin. 

The ancient Spanish and Portuguese forms of speech 
were Bask or Iberic; the present are Latin. 

A large portion of Italy was, originally, other than 
Latin. It is now Latin. 

In the Grison districts of Switzerland the Romance, a 
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language of Latin origin, is now spoken. The original 
tongue was other than Latin. 

In Wallachia and Moldavia the Rumanyo, a language 
of Latin origin, is now spoken. The original Dacian was 
other than Latin. Yet these analogies are anything but 
conclusive ; inasmuch as the following provinces neither 
exhibit at the present time, nor ever have exhibited, 
either trace or symptom of the Latin language, as the 
vernacular form of speech.: — (1) Thrace; (2) Moesia In- 
ferior, or Bulgaria ; (3) Moesia Superior, or Servia and 
Bosnia ; (4) Pannonia ; (5) Dalmatia. Now, this is amply 
sufficient to set aside the doctrine, that the Romans in- 
troduced their language wherever they settled — a doctrine 
too often assumed. All that we are justified in saying is, 
that they did so in Gaul, the Spanish Peninsula, parts 
of Italy, parts of Switzerland, and the Danubian Princi- 
palities. With Thrace, the Moesias, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
and Britain, it is an open question. 

Add — that the text, itself, of Beda means the ecclesias- 
tical Latin of the scriptures rather than any vernacular 
form of speech ; inasmuch as the following passage, treat- 
ing of the spoken languages of our island, makes them 
four — '* omnes nationes et provincias Britannise, quse in 
quatuor linguas, id est Brittonum, Pictorum, Scottorura et 
Anglorum divisse sunt, in ditione accepit.^' — EccL Hist. 
ui. 6. 

§ 8. The British — the word Wales.— The name of 
this country was at first that of the people : meaning the 
Welshmen, Its older form is Wealhas, the plural of Wealh. 
It is an Anglo-Saxon word used to denote those popula- 
tions which resided on the borders of the Anglo-Saxons, 
but were not themselves Anglo-Saxon. It is anything 
but a Welsh denomination. Neither is it applied to the 
Welsh exclusively. Neither are the English the only Ger- 
mans who have had recourse to it when they wished to 
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designate a nation which was other than German. It 
applies to the Itahans : Welschland being a German name 
for Italy. The Valais districts of Switzerland are the dis- 
tricts occupied by the Welsh, i, e. the Non-germans. 
The parts about Liege constitute the Walloon country; a 
country on the frontier of Gennany. but not German. 
Wallachia, too, is only another Wales or Welschland, 



CHAPTER II. 

CRITICISM OP THE CURRENT NOTIONS RESPECTING THE 
INTRODUCTION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE FROM 
GERMANY. 

§ 9. The English language came from Germany. From 
what part ? If Britain had been peopled like America 
and Australia, within either the memory of man, or 
under the full light of a clear, authentic, contemporary 
and trustworthy history, such a question as this would 
have been superfluous ; for a moderate amount of infor- 
mation would have supplied the answer. But it was not 
during a literary period that Britain became transformed 
into England ; on the contrary, it was during a time of 
darkness and disturbance; after the classical literature 
had died out and before the literature of Christianity had 
been developed. Again, if the Anglo-Saxon language 
still kept its ground in Germany, the reply would be easy. 
A reference to the map. would suffice. But this is not the 
case. Throughout the whole length and breadth of Ger- 
many, there is not one village, hamlet, or family which 
can show definite signs of descent from the continental 
ancestors of the Angles of England. For this reason, the 
place whence our language came, as well as the time at 
which it was introduced, forms a subject of investigation. 
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§ 10. It cannot, however, be denied that the current 
historians treat the matter differently; and that they 
dispose of it briefly. They give us a definite date ; time 
and place as well. They tell us from what parts of 
Germany each division of our German invaders came. 
They tell us who led them. They tell us what parts of 
Britain they severally invaded. They tell us that there 
were more settlements than one, and that the details of 
them were thus : — 

First settlement of invaders from German]/, — In the 
year 449 a.d. certain invaders from Northern Germany 
made the first permanent settlement in Britain. Ebbs- 
fleet, in the isle of Thanet, was the spot where they 
landed ; and the particular name that they bore was that 
of Jutes, Their leaders were Hengist and Horsa. Six 
years after their landing they had established the king- 
dom of Kent. 

Second settlement of invaders from Germany, — In the 
year 477 a.d. invaders from Northern Germany made 
the second permanent settlement in Britain. The coast 
of Sussex was the spot whereon they landed. The par- 
ticular name that these tribes gave themselves was that 
of Saxons. Their leader was iElla. They established 
the kingdom of the South Saxons, or Sussex. 

Third settlement of invaders from Germany, — In the 
year 495 a.d. invaders from Northern Germany made the 
third permanent settlement in Britain. The coast of 
Hampshire was the spot whereon they landed. They were 
Saxons. Their leader was Cerdic. Thev established the 
kingdom of the West Saxons, or Wessex. 

Fourth settlement of invaders from Germany. — a.d. 530, 
certain Saxons landed in Essex. 

Fifth settlement of invaders from Germany, — One of 
these were Angles in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Sixth settlement of invaders from Germany, — In the 
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year 547 a.d. invaders from Northern Germany made 
the sixth permanent settlement in Britain. The south- 
western counties of Scotland, between the rivers Tweed 
and Forth, were the districts where they landed. They 
were of the tribe of the Angles, and their leader was 
Ida. 

§ 11. Such are the current details. Supposing them 
to be accurate, they only require a few additional facts 
to make them sufficient for the purposes of criticism. In 
the first place they require a notice of the different parts 
of Germany whence the three nations respectively came. 
Now, the current doctrines upon these points are as 
follows:— 

(1.) The geographical locality of the Jutes was the 
Peninsula of Jutland : 

(2.) That of the Angles was the present Duchy of 
Sleswick : 

(3.) That of the Saxons was a small tract to the north 
of the Elbe. 

The correctness of all this being assumed, the further 
question as to the relation which the different immigrant 
tribes bore to each other finds place ; and we may ask 
about the extent to which the Jute differed from the 
Angle, and also about the relations of the Angle and 
the Saxon to each other. Did they speak different 
languages ? different dialects of a common tongue ? or 
dialects absolutely identical? Did they belong to the 
same or to different confederations? Was one polity 
common to all ? Were the civilizations similar ? 

Questions like these being answered, and a certain 
amount of mutual difference being ascertained, it then 
stands over to inquire whether any traces of this original 
difference are still to be found in the modern English. 
Are any provincial dialects Jute rather than Angle ? or 
Angle rather than Saxon? Are certain local customs 
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Saxon rather than Angle^ certain points of dialect Angle 
rather than Saxon ? And, vice versd, are there to be 
found the characteristic differentue of the Jutes, in Kent, 
part of Sussex, and the Isle of Wight ; those of the Saxons 
in Sussex, Essex, and Middlesex; and those of the Angles 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, Yorkshire, Durham, and Northum- 
berland, &c.? 

Such, and such like, provided that the usual accounts 
are unimpeachably true, are the considerations to which 
they give rise. But, it must also be added, that, be- 
fore these accounts can take the value of true and 
authentic history, a great many objections have to be 
removed. The present writer, along with others, hesi- 
tates to adopt either the date of a.d. 449, or the triple 
division into Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. Still less does 
he believe that the several districts of Germany, whence 
these three supposed populations respectively proceeded 
to Britain, have been finally determined. On the con- 
trary, the date of the migration makes one subject for 
criticism, whilst the locality whence it originated makes 
another. Nor are these doubts unreasonable. It is as early 
as A.D. 449, when, according to the current chronology, 
Hengest and Horsa land on the Isle of Thanet ; but it is 
as late as a.d. 597 before Christianity is introduced into 
the kingdom of Kent ; the interval having been a period 
of darkness and fable. Again — It is as late as the eighth 
century before the work upon which the belief in the 
usual details of the early history of the Angles rests is 
composed. The reign of Ceolwulf began a.d. 729, and 
ended a.d. 737 ; and it is to Ceolwulf, king of Northum- 
berland^ that the Ecclesiastical History of the Venerable 
Beda is dedicated. It contains the usual details of the 
Anglo-Saxon history and ethnology ; but it also contains 
a notice of the data upon which they are given — a notice 
which^ if it fail to prove them absolutely untrustworthy. 
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is still suflBcient to show that they are anything but con- 
clusive. 

§ 12. It was by special applications to his cotemporary 
ecclesiastics that Beda got his facts; each application 
being made for the history of some particular diocese or 
province. 

a. For Kent, Albinus, abbot of Canterbury, was the 
chief authority. He forwarded, by a priest named Not- 
helm, such statements as " he had obtained from either 
the monuments of literature, or the tradition of the old 
men." He also gave notices of some of the districts 
conterminous with Kent. 

b. For Wessex, Bishop Daniel ^^ transmitted certain facts 
in the Ecclesiastical History of his own province, along 
with some appertaining to the neighbouring country of 
Sussex and the Isle of Wight/^ 

c. For Suffolk and Norfolk " part of the Ecclesiastical 
History was taken from either the writings or the tradi- 
tions of the old men, and part from the narrative of the 
very reverend abbot Esau." 

d. For Mercia in general the monks in Lestingham were 
the authorities; but — 

e. For the particular province of Lincoln, the evidence 
was separate — "For what was done in the province of 
Lindisey as touching the faith in Christ, as well as the 
succession of the priests, I have gained my information 
from either the letters of the very reverend High Priest 
Cynibert or the vivd voce comnunications of living 



men." 



/. For Northumberland, Beda collected his notices 
himself. His chief sources were vivd voce communica- 
tions, and a life of St. Cuthbert, written at Lindisfarn. 

§ 13. Next to the Ecclesiastical History of Beda, the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle commands our attention. For 
the later years of the Anglo-Saxon period, it is our only 
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full and satisfactory document ; so that its simple histo- 
rical value is high. But, besides this, it is written in 
Anglo-Saxon ; so that it has a philological value as well. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be taken as an historical authority 
for the Pagan period, or the period anterior to a.d. 597, 
For the Pagan, and it may be added for a much later, 
period, it presents several very suspicious elements. 

a, Lappenberg remarks that, in the early history of 
the kingdom of Kent, the chief events occur at a regular 
period either of 8 years or some multiple of 8. Thus : — 

Hengist lands a.d. 449. 

The Battle of Creganford • . 457. 

„ Wippedsfleet ....... 465. 

The Third Battle 473. 

Just twenty-four years after Hengist, .ffisc, his son, dies. 

b. The proper names are not less suspicious than the 
dates. The names of the Anglo-Saxons who appear sub- 
sequent to the introduction of Christianity, the names 
that are found in the Anglo-Saxon charters, the names on 
the Anglo-Saxon coins, the names of undoubtedly real 
individuals, living under the light of history, are emi- 
nently well-marked in character. They are chiefly 
compounds, and their elements, though not always 
capable of a satisfactory interpretation, are evidently re- 
ferable to the Anglo-Saxon language : — ^ If wine, Eadulf, 
JElfhehy Sigehriy Cenwald, Beomstan, Oda, Wynsige, 
Wulfhuriy Decider d, Cynefer^y Tidelm, Cynsiye, Eadward, 
JEscberhty Wired, JElfwald, Osfer^, Aldredy Uhired, 
JSscberht, ^Ifstan, Ecberht, ^thelwulf, jEthelbald, 
jEthelbert, jEthelred, j^lfred, Eadwerd, jEthelstaUy 
Eadmundy Eadred, Eadwiy, Eadgar, ^c. Now, I will not 
say that no such names occur anterior to a.d. 597. A 
few such are to be found. But, as a general rule, the 
names that occur anterior to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity are names which do not occur subsequently; and, 
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vice versd, the names which appear in the truly-histo- 
rical times are not found in the doubtful period. There 
are no Hengists, Horsas, JEscs, Cissas, Stufs, Ports, Sec, 
when we come to the times of the Alfreds and Edwards, 
and no Alfreds and Edwards when we are amongst the 
Ports and Stufs, &c. 

c. These early names are^ in some eases^ eponymic, u e^ 
names never borne by individuals at all, but coined by 
speculators in history, archaeology, or genealogy, under 
the hypothesis that the denominations of certain tribes or 
places are accounted for by the supposition that certain in- 
dividuals, identically or similarly named, originated them. 
In this way Hellen ' is the eponymus of the Hellenes, or 
Greeks; not' that such a progienitor ever existed, but that 
some early speculator on the origin of the Greek nation 
conceived that he did, and accounted for a name and 
nation accordingly. 

Beda^s notice of the place of Horsa's death has a very 

eponymic look. 

Translation. 
Their first leaders are said to liave been two brotliers, Hengist and 
Horsa. Of these, Horsa was, afterwards, killed in wars by the Britons, 
and has, to this day, in the eastern parts of Kent, a monument marked 
by his name. But they were the sons of Wihtgils, whose father 
was Witta, whose father was Wecta, whose father was Woden, from whom 
the royal families of many countries derive their origin. 

In the original. 
Duces fuisse perhibentur eorum primi duo fratres Hen^st et Horsa ; 
€ quibus Horsa, postea occisus in bdlo a BrittonibuSf hactenus in Ofnen- 
talibus Cantice partibua monumentum Junket siw nomine insigne. Erant 
autem filii Victgilsi, cujus pater Vitta, cujus pater Vecta, cujus pater 
Yoden, de cujus stirpe multarum provinciarum regium genus originem 
duxit. — Hist. Eccl. i. 15. 

Horsa^s name (though suspicious) is less so than ano- 
ther hero's — Port's: — 

A.D. 601. — H6r c6m Port on A.D. 601. — This year Port and 
Bretene, and his ii suna Bieda his two sons, Bieda and Msegia, 
and Msegia mid U scipum, on came to Britain with two ships, at 
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|7sere stowe \)e is geoued^i P6rtea- a place which is called Portsmovth, 

mu'Sa[and sona land namon]and [and they eoon landed,] and they 

[ \)SdT ] ofslogon anne giongne Bret- [there] slew a young British man, a 

tisc monnan, swi'Se s'Selne monuan. very noble man. 

Now Partus must have been the name of Portsmouth, 
long anterior to a.d. 501, inasmuch as it was a Latin, 
and not an Angle, word ; whilst the landing of a man 
named Port at a place already called Portus is impro- 
bable. Just, however, as one Port hits upon a spot 
with a name like his own, one Wihtgar does the same. 

A,D. 630. — Her Cerdic and Cyn- a.d. 630. — This year Cerdic and 

lie genamon WilUe Ealand, and of- Oynric took the island of Wight, and 

alogon fealamenon TFiA^-garas-byrg. slew many men at ^lA^-garas-byrg. 

A.D. 534. — Her Cerdic [se for- a.d. 634. — This year Gerdio 

ma West-Sexana cyng ] for^fertJe, [the first king of the West-Sax- 

and Cynric his snna [ feng to rice, ons,] died, and Cyndric, his son, 

and] ricsodefoi^ xxvi wintra, and [took to the kingdom,] and reigned 

hie saldon hiera tu»m nefum from that time twenty-six winters ; 

Stufe and Wiht-gaxe [eall] Wiht- and they gave the [whole] island 

Ealond. of Wihl to their two nephews, Stuf 

and Wihl-gar, 

A.D. 544.— Hot TTi^^gar for«- a.d. 544.— This year ITO^gar 

fei^, and hiene mon bebyrgde on died, and they buried him in 

Wiht-ffask-hurg. W»A^-gara-byrg. 

Now Wiht is the Anglo-Saxon form of the name of 
Vectis=IAe of Wight, a name found in the Latin writers 
long anterior to a.d. 530; and gar is a form of the 
word ware (or w(jeras)=^inhabitants. Yet the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle makes it a man's name. 

The following instances, less decided than the previous 
ones, are, nevertheless, worth noticing. 

• A.D. 477. — Her c6m ^lla to a.d. 477.— This year ^lla, and 

Bretten-lond and his iii suna, Cy- his three sons CyTneiiy and Wleji- 

men, and Wlendng, and Cissa, ctn^, and Cissaf came to the land 

mid iii scipum, on ]>a, stowe ]>e is of Britain with three ships, at a 

nemned Cymenesora, and J^aer of- place which is named Cymenes-ora, 

slogon monige Walas, ^.and sume and there slew many Welsh, and 

on fleame bedrifon on }7one widu some they drove in flight into 

]7e is genemned Andredes-leage. the wood that is named Andredslea. 
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These names are the names of geographical localities^ 
Lancing, Keynsor (Cymenesora) and Chichester (Cissan- 
ceaster) ; which is suspicious : becoming more so when we 
find that the second element in Ci&soji-ceaster (if not in 
Cymenes-ora also) is Latin. 

§ 14. However, it is not a history of Great Britain that 
I am writing, but one of the English language. Hence the 
whole question as to the literary and historical value of 
the early writers is too wide. The extent to which they 
are sufficient or insufficient to prove certain specific facts 
is all that need be investigated. One of these is the 
date of A.D. 449, for the first landing of the first ances- 
tors of the present English. That certain Germans 
settled on a certain part of the coast of Kent is the 
simple, straightforward part of it. That they were the 
first who did so is quite a difierent matter : and it should 
be recognized as such. To date the German occupancy 
from A.D. 449, and (holding that it began with the ex- 
ploits of Hengest and Horsa) to maintain that no Angle 
had landed upon any part of England before, is to lay too 
little stress upon the Notitia, and too much upon Beda. 
To do so is not only to attempt the notoriously difficult 
proof of a negative, but it is to attempt it in the face of 
conflicting evidence. That such conflicting evidence may be 
objected to I, by no means, deny. The settlements on the 
Saxon shore may have been ephemeral. The authorities 
of Beda may have had better opportunities of knowing the 
archseology of their respective districts than we suppose. 
Beda himself may have exercised a judicious criticism. 
The more, however, I attend to Beda^s narrative, the 
fewer reasons I find for allowing his text to be final 
and conclusive. It is, indeed, not unlikely that the 
authority of, even, Albinus, Daniel, and others has been 
claimed in behalf of statements which have no such 
grounds to rest on. That a notice like that of the death of 
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Uorsa may have been found on Kentish soil (thougli tlie 

localities which^ at the present moment^ bear the names 

of Hengistbury and Horsted are in Hampshire and Sussex) 

is probable enough. So — allowing for the diflFerence of 

locality — may other local stories. What, however, is the 

1)asis for the general statements as to the nationality of 

Hengest, the difference between the Jutes and the Saxons, 

the Saxons and the Angles, and the like f Not that of Beda 

himself 7 Not, always, that of Beda^s informants ? Strictly 

speaking it is only for the Ecclesiastical history of the times 

subsequent to the conversion of Ethelbert that any of the 

authorities above-mentioned are referred to. For the 

times anterior to the introduction of Christianity and 

the foundation of the See of Canterbury the reference is 

to the old writers in general. 

Translation, 

From the beginning of tliis volume to the time when the nation of the 
Angles received the religion of Christ, I have learned what I lay before 
yon from the writings of those who have gone before me, as I have col- 
lected them from this quarter or that. Prom that time, however, to the 

present, &c. 

In the original. 

A principio itaque voluminis hujus usque ad tempus quo gens Anglorum 
fidem ChriBti percepit, ex priorum mudme Bcriptiis Mo inde coUectis'ea 
qu» promeremus didicimus. Exinde autem, &c. 

The continuation has already been given. It tells us 
for what he consulted Albinus — ^for what Nothelm — for 
what Daniel &c. 

Of the priorum scripta one was the Liber Querulus de 
Excidio Britannia of Gildas, a scholar of St. Iltutus, and 
a monk of Bangor, who died and was buried at Glaston- 
bury. He states that he was bom in the year of the battle 
of the Mons Badonicus, which no investigator makes earlier 
than A.D. 493, and which some bring down to a.d. 516. 

Let Gildas have written as early as a.d. 540, let hiixv 

c ' 
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have been the brightest luminary of the British Church ; 
and let the literary culture which attended the early 
Christianity of our island have been ever so high, we 
still find that, even for ordinary history, his opportunities 
whether of time or place, are utterly insuflScient to make 
his statements conclusive. 

Mutatis mutandis, this applies to Beda. Add to 
Gildas a life of St. Germanus and some few classical 
writers, and we have the authorities for the Historia 
Ecclesiastica. Whatever may have been the learning of 
the author, and however much he may have been the 
luminary of his age, his materials are neither better nor 
worse than this. Indeed, it is only for Northumberland 
that Beda is, himself, answerable. The real evidence is 
that of Albinus, Daniel, the monks of Lestingham, &c. 

A measure of the value of their evidence is to be found 
in their account of the Roman Wall. Gildas says it was 
built against the Scots and Picts, and that its date was 
the fifth century ; and Beda follows him. The inaccuracy 
of this statement is well known. What warrant have we 
that it is the only inaccuracy in the works in which it 
occurs? 



CHAPTER III. 

GERMAN ORIGIN OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. FARTS 

FROM WHICH IT WAS INTRODUCED. — METHOD OP TREAT- 
ING THE SUBJECT. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. WRITERS 

suBSEquEurr to the angle conquest. 

§ 15. The first introduction of a German population on 
the soil of Britain is one thing : the evacuation of the 
island by the Romans another. This latter event may 
safely be referred to the middle of the fifth century, say 
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A.D. 446. By fixing on a particular year we get pre- 
cision : the reason why this one in particular is chosen 
being as follows : — It was the year of the third Consul- 
ship of ^tius ; and to ^tius^ according to Gildas^ the 
following letter was addressed. 

Translation. 

To iBtins, thrice Oonstil, the groans of the Britons. The Barbarians 
drive ns to the sea. The sea drives us back to the Barbarians. Between 
these arise two sorts of death. We are either slaughtered or drowned. 

In the original, 

Agitio, ter Oonsnl, gemitns Britannomm. B^ipellunt nos Barbari ad 
mare, repellit nos mare ad Barbaros ; inter hsec oriuntur duo genera f u • 
nerum : aut jugulamur, aut mergimur. — ffistoria GildcBj xvii. 

But the whole century was an age of darkness, confu- 
sion, and barbarism : and so was the century which fol- 
lowed. For accurate narrative, careful chronology, and 
authentic geography, the investigator looks in vain. 
Nevertheless his investigations are practicable. Certain 
approximate results may be obtained — certain approxi- 
mate results, if nothing better. 

§ 16. There are no notices of Britain of the exact date 
of the Angle invasions. Neither are there any such 
notices of the Angle part of Germany in the days when 
the Angles conquered England. But there is something 
of the sort. There are sketches (to say the least of 
them) of both countries for certain times anterior to 
the Angle epoch; and there is something better than 
sketches for the times that follow it. 

In these we have the testimony of certain writers ; tes- 
timony which constitutes our external evidence. How it 
is to be used will be considered as we proceed. At 
present, it is enough if due attention be given to the word 
extemaL 

In contrast to this, under the general title of internal 

c 2 
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evidence^ stand certain facts of language^ law^ customs^ 
and the like ; facts which, if every historical notice were 
annihilated, would still tell us something. Our language, 
for instance, would show our aflSnities with Germany. 

§ 17. The external evidence comes first under notice. 
The writers fall into two divisions. Some wrote after, 
some before, the Angle epoch — none (as aforesaid) dur- 
ing it. The later class will be considered first : and it 
will be considered in reference to Germany rather than 
to Britain. This is because the question which most 
especially concerns us is a German one. The English 
language came from Germany. But from what part ? 
Germany is a large area. Germany, too, contains more 
than one variety of Germans. To which did our ances- 
tors belong ? 

§ 18. Of the authorities of Germany, subsequent to the 
Angle emigration, the more important ones date from 
the reign of Charlemagne and his successors — no earlier. 
For this period^ however, we have a fair amount of autho- 
rities — all, however, or nearly all, of which are Frank. 
The Christianity was Frank. The literature (such as it 
was) was Frank. The civilization was Frank. It was the 
Franks who lay between Northern Germany and Rome; so 
'^at this is why our information is derived from Frank 
sources, and this is why our terms are Frank. This, too, 
is why we must look upon those parts of Europe which 
contained the Angles and their neighbours as the Franks 
looked at them. 

§ 19. In parts to the north and east of their own fron- 
tier, the Franks recognized the following divisions : — 
(1) Slavonia ; (2) Denmark ; (3) Friesland; and (4) Saxony 
Proper, or the land of the Angles and Old Saxons. Some- 
timfes Saxony contained parts of Friesland. Soipetimes 
the difference was neglected. It was, at most, but a 
slight one. 
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1. Slavonia. — Slavonia (a fact of which we m' 
lose sight) extended westwards far beyond its ^ 
frontiers. Not only were Brandenburg, Pome. 
Mecklenburg, and Luneburg Slavonic, but Lauenb 
as well. South of Hamburg no part of the Elbe wt. 
German. The eastern third (at least) of Holstein was 
Slavonic. The present sites of Lubeck and Kiel were 
Slavonic. All up to the little river Bille was Slavonic. 

oughly speaking, all to the east of a line drawn from 
to Coburg was Slavonic. 

■ 

mark. — Denmark was bounded by the Eyder, or 

ly by the Eyder, by a line a little to the north 

the Treen to the Slie ran, at a later period, 

•fc, and, earlier still, the Kurvirkc'-^the lines 

•?/ anst the Germans — the Danish analogues of 

^Op, /all in Britain. Meanwhile, the Gammelvold 

^-t the peninsula of Svanso; whilst the Z)am>cA- 

mewood) lay between Kiel and the Eggernfiord. 

lything but minute philology this is enough. 

iazony, as distinguished from Denmark, the Eyder 

. the Dannevirke give a boundary. Whether, however, 

J&e may not have been Angles to the north of Sleswick 

ifill be considered in the sequel. 

3. Friesland. — Roughly speaking. East and West Fries- 
land, along with parts of Oldenburg and Hanover, give 
us the Frisia of the Franks. The Frisian area, however, 
will be considered more minutely as we proceed. 

4. Saxony, — In the eyes of a Frank, Saxony and Fries- 
land contained all those portions of Germany which, 
partly from a diflference of dialect, partly from their 
paganism, and partly from their independence, stood in 
contrast to the organized empire of the Carlovingians. 
In the eyes of a Frank, a Saxon was an enemy to be 
coerced ; a heathen to be converted. What more the term 
meant is uncertain. It was used by the ¥rank&', \i^N\Ti^ 
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evidence, stand certain facts of language, law, customs, 
and the like ; facts which, if every historical notice were 
annihilated, would still tell us something. Our language, 
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The writers fall into two divisions. Some vnrote after, 
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ing it. The later class will be considered first : and it 
will be considered in reference to Germany rather than 
to Britain. This is because the question which most 
especially concerns us is a German one. The English 
language came from Germany. But from what part f 
Germany is a large area. Germany, too, contains more 
than one variety of Germans. To which did our ances- 
tors belong ? 

§ 18. Of the authorities of Germany, subsequent to the 
Angle emigration, the more important ones date from 
the reign of Charlemagne and his successors — no earlier. 
For this period^ however, we have a fair amount of autho- 
rities — all, however, or nearly all, of which are Frank. 
The Christianity was Frank. The literature (such as it 
was) was Frank. The civilization was Frank. It was the 
Franks who lay between Northern Germany and Rome; so 
'^at this is why our information is derived from Frank 
sources, and this is why our terms are Frank. This, too, 
is why we must look upon those parts of Europe which 
contained the Angles and their neighbours as the Franks 
looked at them. 

§ 19. In parts to the north and east of their own fron- 
tier, the Franks recognized the following divisions : — 
(1) Slavonia ; (2) Denmark ; (3) Friesland; and (4) Saxony 
Proper, or the land of the Angles and Old Saxons. Some- 
times Saxony contained parts of Friesland. Soijaetimes 
the difference was neglected. It was, at most, but a 
eligbt one. 
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3. Friesland. — Roughly speaking. East and West Fries- 
land, along with parts of Oldenburg and Hanover, give 
us the Frisia of the Franks. The Frisian area, however, 
will be considered more minutely as we proceed. 

4. Saxony. — In the eyes of a Frank, Saxony and Fries- 
land contained all those portions of Germany which, 
partly from a difference of dialect, partly from their 
paganism, and partly from their independence, stood in 
contrast to the organized empire of the Carlovingians. 
In the eyes of a Frank, a Saxon was an enemy to be 
coerced ; a heathen to be converted. What more the term 
meant is uncertain. It was used by the Franks*, \i^N\Ti^ 
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evidenccynously used by the Romans and the Britons, 
and the was native to the Saxons themselves there is no 
annifcf for believing. 

for^'20. Saxony fell into two primary and six subordinate 
isions. There was the Saxony beyond the Elbe, and 
Ahere was the Saxony on this side of the Elbe, The for- 
mer was called Nordalbingia. This is a compound of the 
word Nord {=North), and Albis {:=^Elbe). The termi- 
nation 'ing is a gentile form. It denotes the populations 
north of the Lower Elbe and south of the Lower Eyder ; 
in other words, the occupants of the western side of the 
present Duchy of Holstein. 

The Nordalbingians fell into three divisions : — 

1. The Thiedmarsi or Thiatmarsgij occupants of Dit- 
marsh. 

2. The Hokati, Holtzati, or HolscetaSy from whom the 
present Duchy of Holstein takes its name. 

3. The Stormarii, or people of Stormar, to whom 
Hamburg was the capital. 

The Saxons to the south of the Elbe lay chiefly in Han- 
over and Westphalia. They fell into three divisions, of 
which an unknown poet of the tenth century, himself a 
Saxon, and quoted as Poeta Saxo, thus writes : — 

Translation. 
The general diyision contains tliree peoples ; 
Known by wliich Saxony flourished of yore ; 
The names now remain, the old virtue has gone back. 
They call those Westfalians who remain 
In the Eastern districts ; whose boundary is not far 
Distant from the river Rhine ; the region towards the rising sun 
The Osterleudi inhabit, whom some 
Call by the name Ostfaliarif whose frontiers 
The treacherous nation of the Slaves harasses* 
Between the aforesaid, in the mid region, dwell 
The Anffrarians, the third population of the Saxons : of these 
The country is joined to the lands of the Franks on the South, 
The same is joined to the Ocean on the North. 
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In the original. 

Generalis babet popnloe divisio temos ; 
Insignita quibns Saxonia floruit olim ; 
Nomina nunc remanent virtus antiqua receasit, 
Denique Westfalos yocitant in parte manentes 
Occidua ; quorum non longe terminus amne 
A Bheno distat ; regionem solis ad ortum 
Inhabitant Osterlevdi, quos nomine quidam 
Ogbxdoi alii yocitant, confinia quorum 
Infestant conjuncta suis gens perfida Sclavi. 
Inter predictos media regione morantur 
Angrarii, populus Saxonum tertius ; horum 
Fatria Francorum terris sociatur ab Austro, 
Oceanoque eadem conjungitur ex Aquilone.'* 

In respect to the Nordalbingians, he writes : — 

Translation. 

A certain Saxon people, whom from the South 

The Elbe cuts off, as separate towards the North Fole : 

There we call NorcUUbingi in our country's tongue. 

In the original. 

Saxonum populus quidam, quos claudit ab Austro 
Albis, sejunctim positos Aquilonis ad axem : 
Hob NordcUbingos patrio sermone yocamus. 

§ 21 . With the boundaries of Westphalia we get the 
boundaries of Saxony on the south and the south-west. 
The following notices help us towards obtaining them : — 

(1.) 
Translation. 

• 

While this was going on, there came a holj and learned priest from the 
nation of the Angles, bj name Leofwin, to the Abbot Gregory, saying that 
a command had been given to him from, the Lord, in a terrible manner, and 
in a triple admonition, to help the people to the true doctrine on the 
howndary between the Franks and the Saxons, along the river Ysel, &c. 

In the original. 

Bum talia gerebantur, venit quidem presbiter (sic) sanctus et doctus de 
i;enere Anglorum nomine Leafwinus ad Abbatem Gregorum, dicens sibi 
Domino terribiliter trin& admonitione fuisse prasceptum, tU in co9\fimo 
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Frcmcorwm atque Saxorwm seem fiavivm Islam, plebi in doctrina prodesse 
deberet, &c. 

As the narrative goes on^ it states that^ in the first in- 
stance, an oratofy was built for the saint at a place called 
Hvilpa, on the west of the aforesaid river ; afterwards a 
church, at Deventer, on the east of it — a church which 
the pagan Saxons of the parts around succeeded in burn- 
ing. 

The particular Frank district which the Ysel divided 

from the Saxon county bore the name Sal-land, which 
has (either rightly or wrongly) been translated the land 
of the SaUii, i. e. the famous Saltan Franks who enacted 
the famous Salic law. 

(2.) Due south of Deventer lie Zutphen, Doesburg, and 
the parts above Emmerich, in the province of Guelder- 
land, and in the arrondissement of Zutphen. In the 
Carlovingian period these formed parts of the Ham aland, 
the Hamaland being, according to one authority at least, 
Saxon — ^^in Sutfeno in pago Hameland; — ^^in Duisburg 
in pago Hameland; — in Davindre in eodem pago Hame- 
land" Finally, "abbatiam Attene" (Hochetten, near 
Emmerich) ^'juxta Rhenumfluvium in f ago Hamaland " 
Word for word, Hamaland is considered to be the land of 
the Chamavi. — {See Zeuss in v. Chamavi.) 

On the Niers, between the Maas and Rohr, lay the 
land of the Chaituarii, Hazzoariy Attuariiy or Hetwcere ; 
occupants of the country about Geizefurt. They were 
continually attacked by the Saxons : "Saxones vastaverunt 
terram Chaituiriorum." {Annates Scti Amandi, a.d. 715.) 
That they were Saxons from the neighbourhood, I infer 
from the following passages, which make the Chattu- 
arian district a March or frontier land — " trado res pro- 
prietatis mese in pago Hattuaria in Odeheimero Marca, 
in vill& quae vocatur Geizefurt, quae sita est supra fluvium 
"NexsQ." [See Zeuss in v. ChattuariL) 
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(3.) 

Translation, 
This year, our Lord and King, Earl, having collected an army, marched 
into Saxony, upon a place called Padenhom, where, having pitched his 
camp, he sent oat his son Earl, across the Weser, in order that such 
heathens as he found in those parts he might bring into subjection. 

In the original. 
In hoc anno domnns (nc) rex Earolus collecto exercitu venit in Sax- 
oniam in loco qui dicitur PcUres^nmnos, ibi castrametatus ; inde etiam 
mittens Earolum filium suum trans fluvium Wiseram, ut quotquot isdem 
partibus de infidelibus suis invenissent, susb servituti subjugaret. 

(4.) Hesse, although other than Frank in respect to 
its dialects, was Frank in its political relations ; but not 
wholly. The valley of the Diemel was half Saxon. 
There were two pagi ; one on the Upper Diemel, which 
was Frank, and the other on the Lower Diemel, which 
was Saxon. The former was — 



(( 



-Francorum jwgus qui dicitur Hassi.*' — Poeta Saxo. 



The latter was pagus Hessi Saxonicus. Meanwhile, the 
town of Wolfsanger was both Frank and Saxon : — " ad 
villam cujus est vocabulum Vulvisangar quam tunc tem- 
poris Franci et Saxones pariter habitare videbantur.^^— • 
DipL Carol. Magn. 

§ 22. So much for Saxony and Friesland taken to- 
gether. "Where were they separated ? All that need be 
said at present is, that, according to a special statement, 
the town of Meppen was Saxon rather than Frisian. 

Translation, 

There is a well-known town in Saxony, named Meppen, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the holy priest, on his journey to Friesland, had arrived. 

In the original. 

Oppidum est in Saxoni&, notum quam plurimus, Meppen nominatum, 
in cujus vicini&, dum antistes sanctus Frisiam pergens, devenerat. — Vita 
Sancti Lvdgeri, Pertz, vol. ii. p. 419. 

.Meanwhile, Angraria, or the parts about Engem and 
Minden^ divided Weatphalm from EastphdMeL, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GERMAN ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ^PARTS, 

ETC. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. WRITERS PRIOR TO THE 

ANGLE CONQUEST. TACITUS. — THE ANCJRIVARII^ ETC. 

THE ANGLI. 

§ 23. So much for the notices of ancient Germany sub- 
sequent to the Conquest of England. What was ancient 
Germany anterior to that event ? What, in the time of 
the classical writers, was that particular district which the 
Franks of the Carlovingian age called Saxony ? What 
was it in the eyes of Tacitus and Ptolemy ? Let us put 
these two extremes together ; and, perhaps, we may throw 
a light over the intermediate period. 

§ 24. The Angrivarii, — The author with whom we 
begin is Tacitus ; who gives us the Angrivariu They are 
the Angrarii of the Carlovingian writers. They also are 
the occupants of the parts about Engern in modem geo- 
graphy. Lying in the heart of Saxonia, and being found 
in both the earliest and the latest geography, they take 
the first place in our inquiries. The Frisii go along with 

them. 

Translation. 
The Angrivarii and Chamayi are backed immediately by the Dulgn- 
bini and Ohasuani^ and by other nations not equally capable of being 
named. The Frisians succeed them in front. The Great and Little Fri- 
sians are named from their relative strengths. Each touches the Ocean, 
and lies along the Ehine. They also encircle immense lakes — lakes which 
the Roman fleets have yet to explore. 

In the original. 
Angrivarios et Chamavos a tergo Dulgibini et Chasuari cludunt, alise- 
que gentes baud perinde memoratte. A fronte Frisii excipiunt. Majori- 
hus minorihruqae Frisiis vocabulum est, ex modo virium : utrseque 
nationes usque ad Oceanum Rheno prsetexnntur, ambiuntque immensos 
insuper lacus, et Eomanis classibus nondum navigatos. 

§ 25. The Chauci. — Contiguous to the Frisians and, 
like the Frisians, extended along the coast, though dip- 
ping further inland, came the Chaucu 
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Translation. 

The nation of tlie Chauci, although it begin where the FrisianB end, 
and covers an immense tract of the sea-board, overlies the frontiers of all 
the nations I have enumerated, even nntil it winds itself into the land of 
the Ghatti. ISo vast a space do the Chauci, not only hold, bat fill— a people, 
amongst those of Germany, of the noblest. 

In the original, 
Chattcorum gens, qoamquam inctpiat a Frisiis, ac partem Uteris occnpet, 
omnium, quas exposui, gentium lateribus obtenditur, donee in Ghattos us- 
que sinuetur. Tam immensum terrarum spatium non tenent tantihn 
Ghaad, sed et implent : populus inter Germanos nobilissimus. 

§ 26. The Cherusci and Fosi. — Again — 

Translation, 
On the side of the Ghauci and Ghatti, the Cherusci have, foi^ a long 
time, indulged in an excessive and weakening state of peace— unharassed — 
a ;peace more easy than safe. Amid the unrestrained and the strong yon 
may maintain a false repose. Where action goes on, moderation and pro- 
bity are the prerogative of the stronger. Hence, those who were once the 
good and just Cherusci are now the idle and foolish. With the victorious 
Ghatti their good fortune has taken the name of wisdom. The Fosi were 
drawn in with the downfall of the Gherusci — the Fosi, a nation of the 
frontier. The Fosi who, their inferiors during their prosperity, are on 
fair grounds, their fellows in adversity. 

In the original. 
In latere Gbaucorum Ghattorumque, Cherusci nimiam ac marcentiem din 
pacem ilia cessiti nutrierunt : idque jucundius, qud.m tutius fuit ; quia inter 
impotentes et validos falsd quiescas : ubi manu agitur, modestia ac probitas 
nomina superioris sunt. Ita qui olim 'boni sequique Gherusci,' nunc 
' inertes ac stulti ' vocantur : Ghattis victoribujs fortnna in sapientiam ces- 
sit. Tracti ruin4 Gheruscorum et Fosi^ contermina gens, adversarum re- 
Tum ex aequo socii, ciim in secundis minores fuissent. 

§ 27. The Angles, S^c. — For the actual Angles, and 
for the tribes more especially connected with them, we 
must look towards the Lower Elbe. 

After noticing the Langobards, Tacitus continues : — 

Translation. 
The Beudigni next ; then the Aviones, the Angl% the Yarini, the 
Soardones, and the Nuithones, fortified by forests or rivers, &c. 

In the original. 
Beudigni deinde, et Angli, et Aviones, et Yarini, et Saaidone% et 
Kuithones fluminibns aut sylvis muniuntur, &c. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GERMAN ORIGIN OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. — SPECIAL 
NOTICE OF THE SAXONS BY PTOLEMY. 

§ 28. Ptolemy^ s notice of the Angles is as follows : — 

Translation, 

Of the nations of the interior the greatest are those of the Suevi Angli, 
(who lie east of the Langobardi, stretching northwards to the middle course 
of the River Elbe,) and of the Saevi Semnones, who reach from the afore- 
said part of the Elbe, eastward, to the river Sudbus, and that of the 
Baguntse, in continuation as far as the Yistnla. 

In the original. 

Ta)V 8e evTos Ka\ fiforoyfitav iBv&v fieyurra fuv i(m t6, re rSiv 
'S/Ovri^tiiV tS)v 'AyyeiXwv, ol €i(riv avoroXiKcarepot t&v Aayyo^dp8oi>v 
avareivovres nphs ras cipicrovs p-^XP^ "^^^ ixeaav rov ^'AXfiios vrorafiov 
KOI TO tS>p 7,ovr]^€dv tS)v l^efivdutov, oiTives bir]KOV(n fiera t6v AXjStv 
diro Tov elp-qfievov pApovs irpos dyaroXas p^XP'' "^^^ '2ovr)^ov Trora/iov 
KOI t6 t&v BovyovvTcav rd c(l)€^^s Koi f-fXPt tov OvurroiiXa icotc- 
XdvTcdv, 

§ 29. The Saxons of Ptoleray lay to the north of the 
Elbe, on the neck of the Chersonese, and the Sigulones 
occupied the Chersonese, itself, westwards. 

Then come — 

Translation. 

(2) The Sahalingii ; then (3) the Kobandi ; above these (4) the Chali ; 
and above them, but most to the west (6) the Phundtisii ; more to the 
east (6) the Charudes ; and most to the north of all (7) the Cimbri ; (8) 
lite Pharodini lay next to the Saxons between the rivers Chalusus and 
Sudbus. 

In the original. 

Tr]v Sf irapQUKeaviTiv KaT€XOV(nv vircp piv tovs BovaoKrepovs oi 
^plao'ioi p^XP^ '''^^ *Apa(TL0v Trorapov' perd 6e tovtovs Kavxoi oi 
piKpol p^xP^ ^^^ Oviaovpyios Trorapov' etra Kavxoi- ol p€i(ovs p^XP^ 
rov *AX/3tos irorapov' €(f>€^^s Be «ri rov avx^vo. r^s Kip^piKTJsXepaO' 
vrjo^ov 2d^0P€5' avr^v de rrfv X€p(r6vrj(rov vnep pev tovs Sa|oi/af 
StyovXtoyes and bv<rpSiVi cira SajSoXiyytot, cira KofiavBoL 
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'Yttc/} 0V9 XaXoi, neat crt virip rovrovs bva-fJUKoyrepoi fitv ^ovpbovaoif 
avan-oKiKtarfpoi dc 'S.apovb^St iravrav be apKTiKa)T€poi. Kififipoi. 

Mcra be tovs ^2d^ovas dv6 rov XaXovorov iroTafwv fiexpi tov 
^ovrj^v TroTafiov ^apobeivoi. 

In another place the three islands of the Saxons are 
mentioned. — ^a^ovav vyio-oi t^eT;. 

§ 30. Without attempting any closer details than our 
materials will allow, let us identify the continental part of 
the Saxon area of Ptolemy with the districts now named 
Stormar and Ditmarsh. As to the Saxons of the Islands, 
they are difficult to fix. Sylt, Fohr, and Nordstrand, are 
the localities most generally quoted. Perhaps, however, 
the relations of the land and water have altered since the 
time of Ptolemy, 

It is only necessary to remember that there were Saxons 
on two localities ; Saxons on the islands, and Saxons on 
the sea- coast ; and that Ptolemy is the earliest author who 
uses the word. 



CHAPTER VI. 

GERMAN ORIGIN OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. — PARTS 

OF GERMANY, ETC. CONSIDERATION OP THE CHANGES 

WHICH MAY HAVE TAKEN PLACE BETWEEN THE 
CLASSICAL AND THE CARLOVINGIAN PERIODS. 

§ 32. The mother-country of the Angle invaders of 
England, in the time of the Carlovingians, and in the 
eyes of the Franks, was Saxonia, or, in simple English, 
Saxony. Friesland was, occasionally, included in it. 

Of these two areas. Saxony fell into divisions and sub- 
divisions : — 

I. Cisalbian ; to the south of the Elbe, containing — 
(1) Westphalia; (2) Angraria; (3) Eastphalia. 

II. Transdihian or Nordalbingian ; beyond tlie lSJa^> 
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containing — (1) Ditmarsh; (2) Stormar; (3) Holstein 
Proper. 

On the other hand, in the time of the classical writers, 

Frisia was the country of the Frisii Majores, Frisii 
Minores, and Chauci. 

Saxonia, that of — 
The Angrivarii in Angraria. 

Chamavi, Dulgubini, and Chasuarii in Westphalia. 

Cherusci in South, ' 

Fosi in Middle, - Eastphalia. 

Angli in North 

Add, the Saxones, Sigulones, Harudes, &c., in Nordal- 
bingia. 

§ 33. Looking to the texts of the classical writers 
only, we cannot but observe that, although there is a 
certain amount of agreement between those of Tacitus 
and Ptolemy, there is a considerable deal of difference 
also. Still greater is that between the classics and Carlo- 
vingians. The Saxony of Ptolemy consists of a small 
tract of land in the so-called Cimbric Chersonese ; where- 
as the Saxony of Charlemagne is a vast region. Again — 
several of the individual tribes of Tacitus are no longer 
apparent. There are no Fosi ; no Cheruspi. 

These discrepancies must be investigated; since it is 
very important for us to know whether the Saxonia of 
the tenth century did or did not contain the descendants 
of the occupants of th^ same area in the second, third, or 
fourth. If it did, the history of the English Language is 
simplified. Fix the Angli of Tacitus to a certain part of 
Germany and find how that part is occupied under the 
Carlovingians and you determine the original country 
of our ancestors. The name has changed, but the popu- 
lation is the same. Assume, on the other hand, a migra- 
tion, a conquest, or an extermination, and the whole 
question is altered. 
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§ 34. Now it is certain that there has been a change 
of some kind. Has it been real or nominal? Were the 
Cherusci (for instance) bodily changed, either by being 
exterminated on their soil, or by being transported else- 
where ? or did they only lose the name Cherusci, taking 
that of Saxons instead ? Caesar, Strabo, Velleius Pater- 
culus, all speak of the Cherusci, and all say nothing about 
the Saxons. On the other hand Claudian is the last 
writer in whom we find the word Cherusci. As long as the 
Cherusci are prominent the Saxons are obscure. As soon 
as we meet with the Saxons, the Cherusci disappear. 

If we wish to cut the Gordian knot, we can have re- 
course to the assumption of migrations and displace- 
ments; in which case the newer names cease to repre- 
sent the tribes that bore the older; giving us fresh 
populations instead. If so, the change is a real one. 
But what if the name alone have changed, the popu- 
lation remaining the same? In that case, the change 
is nominal. 

§ 35. Nominal changes are of three kinds. 

a. A population that at a certain period designated 
itself by a certain term, may let that term fall into dis- 
use and substitute another in its place. 

b. A population may have more than one designation, 
e. ff. it may take one name when it is considered in re- 
spect to its geographical position, another in respect to 
its political relations, and a third in respect to its habits, 
&c. Of such names one may preponderate at one time^ 
and another at another. 

c. Thirdly, its own name may remain unchanged, but 
the name under which it is spoken of by another popu- 
lation may alter. 

Now, real changes are rarer than nominal; and that 
not in Germany only but all the world over. Hence, 
when we ask whether^ within a certain period, certain 
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alterations took place^ we are not^ without special rea- 
sons^ to assume their reality. The mere change of name 
by no means justifies us in doing this. 

§ 36. With this preliminary^ the first thing that strikes 
us is that Saxony was a name which^ in the mouth of a 
Franks had a much wider signification than elsewhere. 
Ptolemy applies it to a mere fragment of land. Tacitus 
never uses it. With a Frank it meant any occupant of 
the parts immediately beyond the Frank frontier who was 
different from his own countrymen^ without being a 
Eoman^ a Dane or a Slave. Sometimes it included^ some* 
times it excluded^ the Frisians. Again^ the Frank names 
are, chiefly, geographical, e, g, Westfali, Ostphali, Nordal^ 
bingiiy whereas the names in Tacitus are the names of 
nations. No wonder they differ. With the difference, 
however, there is agreement. The Angrivarii, or Angra- 
rii, are common to three periods — ^the Classical, the 
Carlovingian, and the Modem : for (as has been already 
stated) Engem is the present form of the name. 

§ 37. As a general rule, the Angli of the Carlovingian 
period, so far as they are German, are merged in the 
Saxons. They occur, eo nomine, occasionally; but only 
occasionally. The Angli of the Carlovingian period are 
generally the English of England — not of Grermany. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GERMAN ORIGIN OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ^PARTS OF 

GERMANY, ETC. ^INTERNAL EVIDENCE. LANGUAGE. 

THE OLD-SAXON. 

§ 88. The facts that now come under notice are those 
that supply our internal evidence. 

In what parts of Germany were the languages nearest 
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« 

akin to our own spoken ? The mother-tongue of the 
present English is called Anglo-Saxon, and no written 
specimen of this Anglo-Saxon can be shown to have 
originated otherwise than as the language of England 
and on English ground. The manuscripts by which 
they have been transmitted to us were written in Eng- 
lish monasteries; and the dialects which they embody 
are the dialects of certain English counties. We cannot 
often give the exact locality, nor yet determine the par- 
ticular form of speech represented, but we can always 
say that England was the country in which the language 
was spoken and the letters written. 

Yet the English language originated in Germany; 
and in Germany the so-called Anglo-Saxon must have 
been spoken during the whole period that the English 
invasion was going on, as well as for some time both 
before it began and after it had left off. It was certainly 
spoken, and may have been written. It may have been 
written, or (if not written) embodied in poetry, and so 
handed down orally. Have any such specimens reached 
us? This has been answered in the negative. The 
negative, however, applies only to the form of the com- 
positions. I do not say that the matter of some of 
them may not be continental. For instance, there is the 
famous poem called Beowulf, in which no mention is 
made of England at all, and of which the heroes are 
Danes, Frisians, Geats, and Angles — Angles as they were 
in the original Angle-land of Germany, not Angles after 
the fashion of Ecbert, Alfred, and the English kings. 
Nevertheless, it is only the matter of Beowulf that is 
continental. Its language is that of the Anglo-Saxons ot 
England, and England was the country in which it took 
its Anglo-Saxon form. 

§ 39. Nevertheless, although there is nothing which 
is^ at once. Angle in form and continental in locality) 

i> 
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there is something like it. There are several things like 
it ; though in different degrees. Some are either known, 
or legitimately believed, to have originated within the 
limits of Saxonia — the Saxonia of the Franks, the Old 
Saxony of Beda. Others, on the other hand, are held 
to be Saxon, simply because their language exhibits 
certain characteiistics. The more clearly we distinguish 
between these two classes the better. 
• At the head of the first class stand what may be called 
the Essen Roily or the Essen Muniments (quoted as 
Rotulus Essensis), and the Essen Creed (i. e. Confes^ 
sionis Formula Essensis) ; the locality of which, as indi- 
cated by their titles, is the district about the Westphalian 
town of Essen. 

Van YehuB ; ahte ende ahtedeg mndde maltes, ende ahte brod, tnena 
sofitra erito, uiar mudde gerston, uiar uother theoros holies ; te tbrim boge- 
tidon, abte tian mudde maltes, ende tbriuu uotber boltes, ende uiarbtig 
bikera, ende usero berino misso toa crokon. 

Van Ekansketba ; similiter. 

Van !B<engerentborpa ; nmiliter. 

Van Hukretba ; similiter^ ana that bolt te tben bogetidon * • * * 

Van Brokbosen ; te tben bogetidon nigen mudde maltes, ende tuenteg 
bikera, ende tua crukon. 

Van Horlen ; nigen ende uiftecb mudde maltes, ende tue uotber tbiores 
boltes, tue mudde gerston, uiar brot, en suster erito, tuenteg bikera, endi 
tua crukon, nigen mudde maltes te tben bogetidon. 

Van Ninbus ; similiter. 

Van Bortbbeke ; similiter. 

Van Drene ; te usero berano misso, tian ember bonegas ; te Pincoston 
siuondon baluon ember bonegas, endi abtodocb bikera, endi uiar crukon. 

In English (literal). 

From Yiebbof ; eigbt and eigbty mittuns* of malt, and eigbt bread (?) 
two soster of peas, four mittuns of barley, four otber of dry wood ; to tbe 
tbree feasts, ten mittuns of malt, and tbree otber of wood, and forty 
pitchers, and to our Lord's mass two crocks. 

From Eickenscbeid ; similiter. 

From Eingeldorf ; similiter, 

* This word, which is also English, from the Latin modiuSf has been 
treated as Keltic Tbe names of tbe measures are not translated. 
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From Hnckarde ; nmilUer, -without the wood to the feasts * * • • 

• • • (9 

From Brockhausen ; to the feast nine mittons of malt, and twenty 
pitchers, and two crocks. 

From Horl ; fiftj-nine mittuns of malt, and two other of dry wood, 
two mittnns of barley, four bread, one soster of peas, twenty pitchers, and 
two crocks, nine mittuns of malt to the feasts. 

From Nienhaus ; similiter. 

From Borbeck ; similiter. 

From Drene ; to our Lord's mass, ten embers of honey ; to Fentekost, 
seven and a half embers of honey, and eighty pitchers, and four crocks. 

To these add The Legend of St. Boniface, or Frag» 
mentum de Fes to Omnium Sanctorum from an Essen MS. 

Yui lesedtho SanctusBonlfaciusPauos an Roma uuas, that he bedi thena 
Eiesur aduocatum, that he imo an Bomo en hus gefi, that thia luidi uuilon 
Pantheon heton, wan thar uuorthon alia afgoda inna begangana. So he it 
imo tho iegiuan hadda, so wieda he it an uses Drohtines era, ende usero Fru- 
en Seta Marium, endi allero Oristes martiro ; te thiu, also thar er inna began- 
gan Yuarth thiu menigi thero diuuilo, that thar nu inna begangan uuertha 
thiu gehugd allero godes heligono. He gibod the that al that folk this dages 
also the kalend Nouember anstendit (?) te kerikon quami, endi, also thatgod- 
lika thianust thar al gedon was, so wither gewarf manno gewilik fra endi 
blithi te hus. Endi thanana so warth gewonohed that man hodigo, ahter 
allero thero waroldi, beged thia gehugd allero GK)des heligono, te thiu so vuat 
so vui an allemo themo gera uergomeloson, that wi et al hodigo gefullon ; 
endi that yui, thur thero heligono gething, bekuman te themo ewigon liua^ 
helpandemo usemo Drohtine.* 

In English {literal) . 
We read that when St. Boniface, Pope, was in Rome, he bade the Osesar 
Advocatus to give him a house in Rome, that the people whilom called 
Pantheon, when there were all the heathen gods therein gone. When 
he had given it to him so hallowed he it to our Lord*s honour, and our 
Lady's, the Holy Mary, and all the Christ's martyrs, to the end that, 
even as the multitude of devils had gone therein, now should go in the 
thought on all God's saints. He bade that all the folk this day, the 
kalends of November, (?) to church should come, and also that when godly 
service there all done was, every man should depart glad and blythe home. 
And thence was the custom that all men, at the present time, over all 
the world, take thought of all God's saints, so that what we in all the 
year have forgotten, we should to-day fulfil, and that we, through their 
holy intercession, should reach the everlasting life, our Lord helping. 

* For the texts of this and the preceding, see Dorow's Denkmaler^ and 
Lacomblet, in Arc?Uv fwr GeschicJUe Niederrkins* 

D 2 
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Not far from Essen is Frekkenhorst^ which gives us a 
Frekkenhorst Roily or the Frekkenhorst Muniments ; of 
which the dialect is the same as that of the Essen records. 

§ 40. The evidence that the Abrenuntiatio Diaboli 
is Westphalian is less conclusive than that conveyed by 
the names Frekkenhorst and Essen. Nevertheless, whilst 
neither Frisian nor Angle, it is referable to the pagan 
and semi-pagan districts of Germany. 

The Original. 
Or Forsachis ta diobolae ? 

R. £c forsacho diabolae, end allain diobolgelde ; end ec forsacho allmn 
diobolgeldae, end allnm dioboles uuercmn^ and unordom, Thunar ende 
Woden, ende Saxnote ende allum them nnholdum the hiro genotas sint. 

Q. Gtelobis tu in Got Alamehtigan Fadaer? 

R. Ec gelobo in GK)t Alamehtigan Fadaer 

Q. Gelobis tu in Grist Qodes Suno ? 

R. £c gelobo in Grist GK>des Sono. 

Q,. Gelobis tu in Halogan Gki.st ? 

R. Ec gelobo in Halogan Gast. 

In English. 

Q. Eenouncest thou the Devil ? 

R. I renounce the Devil, and all Devil-guilds, and I renounce all Devil- 
guilds, and all the Devil's works, and words; Thunar, and Woden, and 
Saxnot, and all the unholy (ones) who are their fellows. 

Q. Believest thou in God the Almighty Father? 

R. I believe in God, the Almighty Father. 

Q. Believest thou in Ghrist, God's Son? 

R, I believe in Ghrist, God's Son. 

Q. Believest thou in the Holy Ghost? 

R, I believe in the Holy Ghost. 

In the matter of date^ the presumption is in favour 
of the Abrenuntiatio being older than anything less 
pagan than itself. 

§ 41. The Heliandh believed, and that on good grounds, 
to represent the language of the parts about Miinster. 
It is the most important of its class^ Heliand means 
Healer, or Saviour ; the work so entitled being a Gospel 
History in the Old-Saxon language, and in metre. 
Now, although it was in some part of Westphalia that 
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^^^ Heliand took its form^ it was in an Englisli library 

^HX the MS. of it was first discovered. Hence it 

P^^sed for a form of the Anglo-Saxon. But this form 

"^^8 so peculiar as to require an hypothesis to account for 

^^; and the doctrine that a certain amount of Danish 

^T^fluence was the cause so far took form^ and gained 

credence, as to establish the term Dano-Saxon. In the 

eyes^ then, of Hickes, Lye, and the older Anglo-Saxon 

scholars, the Heliand was a Dano-Saxon composition, and 

so it continued until the present century, when not only 

was its Danish character denied, but its Westphalian 

origin was indicated. 

Specimen, 

Heliand, pp. 12, 18. (SchmeUer^s Edition.) 

Luo. n. 8—13. 

Tho nuard managan oud, 
Obar thesa uaidon aneroid. 
Uuardos antfondun, 



Thea tliar, ehuscalcoSi 

Uta uaaran, 

UueroB an nnahtn, 

XJiiiggeo gomean, 

Fehas aftar f elda. 

Gisahun finistri an tnue 

Telatan an lufte ; 

Kndi quam lioht Godes, 

Uuanum thorh thui uuolcan ; 

Endi thea anardos thar 

Bifeng an them f elda. 

Sie nnrdun an forhtan tho, 

Thea man an ira moda. 

Gisahnn thar mahtigna 

Godes Engil cuman ; 

The im.tegegnes spiac. 

Het that im thea nuardos — 

* ' TJniht ne antdredin 

Ledes fon them liohta. 

Ic seal en qnadhe liobora thing, 

Snido nnarlico 

Unilleon seggean, 

Ondean craft mikO. 

Na is Erist^boian, 



Then it was to many known, 

Over thig wide world. 

The word* they discovered, 

Those that there, as horse-grooms, 

Without were, 

Men at watch. 

Horses to tend. 

Cattle on the iBeld. 

They saw the darkness in two 

Dissipated in the atmosphere. 

And came a light of God 

— through the welkin ; 

And the words there 

Caught on the field. 

They were in fright then 

The men in their mood. 

They saw there mighty 

God's angel come ; 

That to them face-to-face spake. 

It bade thus them thei^e words 

** Dread not a whit 

Of mischief from the li':;ht. 

I shall to you speak glad things, 

Very true ; 

Say commands; 

Show strength great. 

Now is Christ bozn, 
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An thesero solbtm naht, 

Salig bam Godes, 

An thera Davides burg, 

Drohtin the godo. 

That is mendislo 

Manno cunneas, 

Allaro firiho fruma. 

Thar gi ina fidan mugnn. 

An Bethlema burg, 

Bamo rikiosi. 

Hebbiath that te tecna, 

That ic eu gitellean mag, 

Uuaran uuordun, 

That he thar biuondan ligid, 

That kind an enera cribbium, 

Tho he si cnning obar al 

Erdun endi himiles, 

Endi obar eldeo bam, 

Uueroldes uualdand." 

Eeht so he tho that nnord gespra- 

cenon 
So uuard thar engilo te them 
Unrim cnman, 
Helag heriskepi, 
Fon hebannuanga, 
Fagar f olc Godes, 
Endi filu spraknn, 
Lofunord manag, 
Liudeo herron ; 
Afhobun tho helagna sang, 
Tho sie eft te hebanuuanga 
Uundun thorh thin naolcan. 
Thea uuardus hordun, 
Huo thiu engilo craft 
Alomahtigna Gh)d, 
Suido uuerdlico, 
Unordon louodnn. 
** Diurida si nn," qoadon sie, 
" Drohtine selbun. 
An them hohoston 
Himilo rikea ; 
Endi fridu an erda, 
Firiho bamnm, 
Godunilligun gumnn, 
Them the God antkennead, 
Thorh hluttrah hugi." 



In this self -same night; 

The blessed child of Gt)d, 

In the David's city, 

The Lord the good. 

That is exultation 

To the races of men. 

Of all men the advancement. 

There ye may find him 

In the city of Bethlehem, 

The noblest of children. 

Ye have as a token 

That I tell ye 

True words, 

That he there swathed lieth, 

The child in a crib, 

Though he be king over all 

Earth and Heaven, 

And over the sons of men. 

Of the world the Ruler." 

Bight as he that word spake. 

So was there of Angels to them, 

In a multitude, come 

A holy hoftt. 

From the Heaveii-plains, 

The fair folk of God. 

And much they spake 

Praise-words many. 

To the Lord of Hosts. 

They raised the holy song. 

As they back to the Heaven-plains 

Wound through the welkin. 

The words they heard. 

How the strength of the Angels 

The Almighty God, 

Very worthily, 

"With words praised. 

** Love be there now," quoth they, 

** To the Lord himself 

On the highest 

Kingdom of Heaven, 

And peace on earth 

To the children of men, 

GK)odwilled men 

Who know God, 

Through a pute mind.'* 
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^ 42. Next in length to the Heliand come what are 

^^*led the Carolinian Psalms, They certainly represent a 

^^^tn of speech akin to the Old Saxon; but whether they 

^^^ Old Saxon in the strictest sense of the word is doubts 

^^l. They are treated by Ypeij as samples of the Old 

^utch of Holland. . 

Specimen, 

TROM THE TEXT OP A. YPEIJ. 

« 

Taalkundig Magazijn. P. 1, No. 1. — p. 54. 

Psalm LIV. 

2. GfEHOBi Got gebet mm, in ne furauir[p} bida mina; thenkete mi in 
gehori mi. 

3. (GFidruouit bin an tilogon minro, in mistrot bin fan stimmon fiundes, 
in fan arbeide sundiges. 

' 4. Unanda geneigedon an mi nnrebt, in an abnige nnsuoti uuaron mi« 

5. Herta min gidraouit ist an mi, in forta dnodis fiel ouir mi. 

6. Forthta in biuonga quamon oner mi, in bethecoda mi thnistemussi. 

7. In ic quad ^* uuie sal geuan mi fetheron Also dauon, in ic fliugon sal, 
in rastonsal." * 

8. Ecco 1 firroda ic fliende, inde bleif an eudi. 

9. Ic sal^beidan sin thie behaldon mi deda fan luizilheide geistis in fan 
genuidere. 

10. Bescurgi, berro, te deile tunga iro, nnanda ic gesag nnribt in fluoc 
an burgi. 

11.. An dag in naht nmbefangan sal sia onir mura ira, unreht in arbe^t 
an mitdon iro in unreht. 

12. In ne te fuor fan straton iro prisma in losunga. 

13. Uuanda of fiunt f ukit mi ic tbolodit geuuisso ; in of thie thie hatO- 
da mi, ouir mi mikila thing spreke, ic burge mi so mohti geburran fan imo. 

14. Thu geuuisso man einmuodigo, leido min in cundo min. 

15. Thu samon mit mi suota nami muos, an huse Godes giengon uuir 
mit geluni. 

16. Cum dot ouir sia, in nithir stigin an hellon libbinda. Uuanda ar- 
lieide an selethe iro, an mitdon ini. 

17. Ic eft te Gode rieiK), in Herro behielt mi. 

18. An auont in an morgan in an mitdondage tellon sal ic, in kundon 
In he gehoron sal. 

19-. Irlosin sal an frithe sela mina fan then thia ginacont mi uuanda 
under managon he uuas mit mi. 

20 Gehorun sal got in ginetheron sal sia ; thie ist er uueroldi. 

21. Ne geuuisso ist ini uuihsil; in ne forchtedon Got. Theneda hant 
sina an uuitherloni. 
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§ 43. Hildebrand and Hathubrand. — This is a short 
and apparently a fragmentary poem^ in alliterative metre^ 
concerning two heroes^ father and son^ of the times 
of Diedrich of Berne (Theodoric of Verona) and Ota- 
cher (Odoacer). It is held, by Grimm, to be Old Saxon, 
in the hands of a Frank copyist. It is, apparently, a 
transitional form of speech. 

In the Original, In English, 

Hi gihorta dat seggen, I heard tliat say, [bat, 

Dat sie urhetton senon mnotin, That they challenged in sdngle com- 

Hiltebraht endi Hadnhraht, Hlltebraht and Hathubraht, 

XJntar herion tnem Between the armies, 
Sunu&tarungo (?) • • • ♦ (?) 

Iro saro (?) rihtun, •♦♦•(?) 

Gamtun sie iro gathhamnm, They made ready their war-coats, 

Ghirtun sie iro suert ana, They girt their swords on, 

Helidos nbar ringa, Heroes over the ring, 

Do sie to dero hiltin ritun. When they to the war rode. 

Hiltebraht gimahalta, Hiltebraht answered, 

Heribrantes sonu ; Heribrant's son, 

Her was heroro man. He was the nobler man, 

Ferahes frotoro, Of age more wise, 

Her fragen gistuont (?) He asked stood (?) [was, 

Fohemwortum: wersin **faterwari; With few words; who his '* father 

** Fireo in folche ; "In the folk of men, 
** Eddo weliches cnuosles dn sis." "Or of what kin thou beest." 

§ 44. Can traces of the Saxon be found in the exist- 
ing German dialects? They can. The plural of the 
Flatt-Deutsch dialects ends in -t, in the second person 
only ; the others ending in -n. In Saxon the first and third 
ended in -t also. So they do now in more than one 
dialect of the Saxon area. 

First Person. 
Dialect of Butjahde,* In English, 

Hee schull by siens glyken blyven ; He shonld remain with his equals^ 

Wy kahmt also wyt as hee ; We have come as far as he : 

Ick kann lesen, reknen, schrieven; I can read, reckon, write, 
Dat is nok woll gar yar dree. That is enough for three. 

* This and the three following eidaracts are from Firmenich's Ger- 
mamens ViUkerstimmen, pp. 222, 228, 28, 246. 
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P^^^ieet of the Totcn of Olden- , „ ,. , 

burgh. ■^" ^''^''**- 

^"^''n Ossen will/ wi vor Di fShren, An ox will we before thee bring, 

^at sOlYBt Dn sttBt wo grost se That self yon may see how big 

and ; they are ; 

^ock kann sik saken et geboren, Still it may, pethaps, happen 

l)at man se noch t&I groter findt. Thatonemay find themstill bigger. 

• 

Third Person, 
Dialect of Jever, In English, 

Dat iste Banter Earkhof, That is the churchyard of Bant, 

De liggt baten dieks up d^Groo ; That lies oat up in the deep ; 

De Tuten de roopf, un d'Seekobb The sand-pipers cry, and the sea- 

krit£, mews shriek, 

De Dooden de hOQrt to. They belong to the dead. 

Dialect of Osnaburgh. 
Bar g^ten, dar kiket de Strauten henup, 
Dar stahe^ wat aule Wywer in 'n Trupp ; 
J>e Annke, de Hildke, de Gbske, de Siltke, 
De Trintke, de Aultke, de Elsbeen, de T&ultke ; 
Wann de sick enim^tet, dat schnaatert sau sehr 
Lief haftig as weun't in *n Qausestall wor. 

In English. 

There yonder, there look up the street, 

There stand the old women in a troop ; 

The Annke, the Hildke, the Geske, the Siltke, 

The Trintke, the Aultke, the Elsbeen, the* Taultke. 

When they meet each other, it cackles so sore,t 

Just as if it were in a goose-staU. 

This^ however^ is Old Saxon* The A. S. ending was 
^ {tk)» Stilly the Saxon plural remains. 

* Annie, Hilda, Jessie, Sibyll, Catherine, (f) Elizabeth, Adeliude. 

i* As in full tore = much. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GERMAN ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. — PARTS OP 

GERMANY, ETC. INTERNAL EVIDENCE. LANGUAGE.— 

THE FRISIAN — OLD, MIDDLE, AND NEW. 

§ 45. The Old Frisian. — Closely akin to the mother- 
tongue of the present English was the Frisian ; of which, 
in its oldest form, the following is a specimen. 

Asega-hog, i. 3. pp. 13, 14. {Ed. Wiarda) 

Thet is thiu thredde liodkest and thes Kynig Kerles left, theter allera 
monna ek ana sina eyna gode besitte umberavat. Hit ne se thet ma hine 
urwinne mith tele and mith rethe and mith riuchta thingate. Sa liebbere 
alsam sin Asega dema and dele to lioda londrinchte. Tber ne hach nen 
Asega 'nenne dom to delande hit ne se thet hi to fara tha Keysere fon 
Rume esweren hebbe and thet hi fon da liodon ekeren se. Sa hoch hi 
thenne to demande and to delande tha fiande alsare f rionnde, thruch des 
ethes willa,- ther hi to fara tha Keysere fon Rume esweren heth, tho de- 
mande and to delande widuon and weson, waluberon and alle werlosa 
liodon, like to helpande and sine threa knilinge. Alsa thi Asega nimth 
tha nnriuchta mida and tha orlouada panninga, and ma hini nrtinga mi 
mith twam sine juenethon an thes Kyninges bonne, sa ne hoch hi nenne 
dom mar to delande, truch thet thi Asega thi biteknath thene prestere, 
hwande hia send siande and hia skilun wesa agon there heliga 
Kerstenede, hia skilun helpa alle tham ther hiam seluon nauwet helpa ne 
muge. 

The same, in English. 

That is the third determination and concession of King Charles, that of 
all men each one possess his own goods (house %) unrobbed. It may not 
be that any man overcome him with charges (tales), and with sunmions 
(rede), and with legal action. So let him hold as his Asega (judge) 
dooms and deals according to the land-right of the people. There shall 
no Asega deal a doom unless it be that before the Caesar of Rome he shall 
have sworn, and that he shall have been by the people chosen. He has 
then to doom and deal to foes as to friends, through the force (wiU) of the 
oath which he before the Gsesar of Rome has sworn, to doom and to deal 
to widows and orphans, to wayfarers and all defenceless people, to help 
them as his own kind in the third degree. If the Asega take an illegal 
reward, or pledged money, and a man convict him before two of his 
colleagues in the King's Court, he has no more to doom, since it is the 
Asega that betokens the priest, and they are seeing, and they should be the 
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^^^^ of the holy Christendom, they shonld help all those who may nought 
»^^*^ themselves. 

^ § 46. The Middle Frisian. — ^Without determming too 
^^cely at what exact time the Old Frisian stage ceases, we 
^ay take the middle of the seventeenth century [say a.d. 
1650) as the date for the fullest development of the 
Middle ; the chief classic of the Middle Frisian literature 
being Gysbert (Gilbert) Japicx. 



Swiefc, ja swiet is 't, oere miete 
*t boaskien foar e jonge lie ; 
Kreftich swiet is 't, sizz' ik jiette, 
As it giet mei Aiders rie. 
]!iiar oars tiget 'et to'n pleach, 
As ik oan myn geaf eynt seach. 

2. 

. ** Goune Swobke, lit nws pearje," 
. Bea hy har mei mylde stemm. 

**Ofke,*' sei se, **ho scoe *k it 
klearje ! 

Wist du ! rie to heite in mem % " 
( *' Ljeaf dat nim ik to myn laest.*' 

Dear mei wier de kndte faest. 



Sweet, yes sweet is oyer measure 
The marrying for the young people. 
Most sweet is it, I say yet. 
When it goes with the elders' rede. 
But otherwise it tends to a plague, 
As I on my village saw. 

2. 

** Golden Swobke, let us pair," 
He bade her with a mild voice. 
" Ofke," she said, " How should I 

clear it ! 
Wistthou! rede, father and mother?" 
''^Love! I take this to my last.' 
Therewith was the knot fast. 



)> 



8. 3. 

Da dit pear togear scoe ite. When this pair together should eat, 

In hja hiene nin gewin, And they had no gain, 

Heite seach, as woe hy bite, Father saw as if he would bite, 

Mem wier stjoersch in lef fen Mother was stem and cross of hu- 

sin. mour. 

**Ofke," sei se, "elk jier in "Ofke," she said, "each year a 

bem. child. 

Wier ik fftem I ik woe *t so jem." Were I maid ! I would I were.' 



»» 



4. 
Hoite in Hoatske Sneins to 

mer 
Mekken it mei elkoarme klear. 
Tetke krigge Sjolle kreamer. 
To Sint Eal by wyn in bjear. 
Nu rint elk om as in slot. 
In bekleye 't; mar to let. 



4. 
kea- Hoite and Hoatske every Sunday 
in the inn 
Made it clear with each other. 
Tetke got Sjolle the pedlar 
To St. Alof s by wine and beer. 
Now each runs about as a slut. 
And complains ; but too late. 



♦ From the Preface tb Dr. Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
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6. 6. 

Oeds die better, nei ik achtje, Oeda did better as I heed, 

Da hy iSaets syn trou tosei : When be said to Saets his troth : 

Hy liet de alders even plaehtje, He let the elders even plight, 

Hwet se oan elk ich joene mei. What they on each side gave. 

Nu besit hy haws in schuwi*', Now he possesses house and bam, 

In syn bem fleane air man uwr. And his children outdo all men. 

6. 6. 

Ork, m3m Soan, wolt da bedye, Ork, my Son, wouldst thou thrive, 

Rin naet oan allyk ien moll' 1 Run not on all like a mole; 

Jeld in rie lit mei dy f rye, Let age and rede woo with thee, 

Bem, so gean' dyn saken wol. Child, then go thy a£fairs well; « 

I>en scil de himel uwr dyn Then the heaven shall give over 

dwaen thy doings 

Lok in mylde seining' jaen. Luck and mild blessings. 

§ 47. Of the Frisian^ as it is spoken at the present time 
in West Friesland, the following is a specimen. 

Abe in Fetse.* 

Abe. — ^Ho djo^ binne de mieren, Fetse ? Ik haw jister net nei sted weest. 

Fbtse. — *k wit net ; sa hwat by de daelder om, eak ien kromke er oer. 

Abb. — Wieme er al rjul 

Fetsb. — Ja, dser stiene al hele keppels. It liket dat se ram binne, 
mar it wier myn soarte net. 

Abe. — Heste den dyn itdsto mieren jiers ? Hawwe se hjar eigen kost, 
jimme mieren I 

Fetse. — Hwet mienste ? dat ik my de earen fen 'e kop frette litte 
wol ] Ik haw simmers genoach oan twa uwthongere Waldlju, dy 't 'k by 
my yn de ongetiid ha'. 

Abb. — Jane jimme se den jouns eak neat? 

Fetsb. — Ja, den krye se sa hwat ein heal kroS.dfol suwpen'bry, in dat 
behimmelje se eak suwkerswiet. Ik wit net wser se it berchje yn hjar 
smelle pansen. Hja binne wis oars fen binnen as ien Fries. 

Abe. — £i, kom ju! It binne ommers eak minscen as wy. 
The same in the Dutch of Holland. 

Abb. — Hoe duur zyn de mieren Fetse t ik ben gisteren niet naar de st4d 
geweest. 

Fetsb. — Ik weet het fiiet ; ongeveer een daalder en ook een kmimtje 
er over. 

Abb. — Waren er veeL 

Fetse. — Ja, er waren al heele hoopen. Het schynt dat ze mim zyn ; maar 
het waren geen van myn soort. 

Abe. — Hebt gy dan uwe vaste mieren jaarlyks ? Hebben nwe jnieren 
hunne eigen kost ? 

• From De Scheenoirikel fen Joute-Baes, pp, 1—3 — (Dimter^ ». e. 
Deventer, 1835). 
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™^^TrsE. — ^Wat bedoelt gy ? dat ik my de ooren ran het hoofd zal laten 
e^ix 7 ii^ ]ieb in den zomer genoeg aan twee oitgehongerde Woadlieden 
"WC*^^ ik by my heb in de hoojing. 

-^-^i. — Geeft gy ze dan 'saTonds ook niets. 

^£tse. — Ja, dan kiygen xe ongereer een gebeele kroiwagen toI kame- 
^^^, en dat eten ze ook zuikerzoet op. Ik weet niet waar ze het bergen 
^^ ^anne kleine dannen. Ze zyn zeker inwendig Tenchillend yan een 
Tries. 

Abb. — Och kom reis! bet zyn immers ook menschen ak wy. 

In English- 

Abb. — ^How dear are (wluU is the price of) the mowers, Fetsel I was 
not in tbe town yesterday. 

Fetse. — I wot not ; about a dollar a man and a lut {crumb) over. 

Abe. — Were there plenty of them ? 

Fetse. — Tes, there stood whole heaps. It seemed as if there were 
enough of them ; but it is not my sort. 

Abe. — Hast thou then your mowers regular (fast) by the year] Do 
they keep themselves {have they their oxon cost) your mowers ? 

Fetse. — What meanest thou ? That I should let my ears be eaten off 
my head ? 1 had enough in summer, with two starved wood-countrymen, 
that I had with me at the hay-time. 

Abb. — Did you not then give them anything in the afternoon ? 

Fetse. — Yes ! Then they must have {crave) about a whole bucketfull of 
X>oiTidge (ioup and barley) ; and that must be as sweet as sugar. I wot 
not where they bury it in their small paunches. They must ywiss 
{^certaiiily) be of a different sort in their insides from a Fries. 

Abe. — Come now! They are still men like ourselves {as we), 

§ 48. The province, however, of Friesland is not the 
only district where Frisian is spoken at the present mo- 
ment. It is spoken in East Friesland, in the fenny tract 
called Saterland. 

Saterland Dialect of the East Frisian* 

1. 
Ihk kahn nit sette, kahn nit stoende, 

Etter min allerljowste wall ikk gounge. 

Dehr wall ihk var de Finnster stoende, 

Bett dett de Oolder etter Bedde gounge. 

2. 

Well stand der var, well kloppet an, 

De mi so sennig apwaakje kahn ? 

Det is din allerljowste, din 

Schatz, stoend nn ap, und let mi der in« 

« Kimenich, p. 283« 
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8. 

Ihk stoende nit ap, lete di dir nit in, 

Bett dett min Oolder etter Bedde sunt, 
€h)ange du nn font in den grenen Wold, 
Denn mine Oolder schlepe bald. 

4. 
Wo lange schell ihk der bnten stoende ? 
Ihk sjo dett Meddenroth ounkume, 
Dett Meddeilroth, two helle Sterne, 
Bi di Allerljowste schlepe ikh jedden. 

The same in the Platt-deutsch of Vechta.* 

1. 
Ik kann nit sitten, kann nit stahn, 

Na miner Allerliefsten will ik gahn ; 

Bar will ik var datt Fenster stahn, 

Bett datt de Oolen na Bedde gahn. 

2. 

Well steit dar vSr, well kloppet an 

De mi so sinnig npwecken kann ? 

Datt is din Allerlefste, din 

Sdiatz, stah nu np, un laat mi der in. 

8. 

Ik stah nich up, sate di der nich in, 

Bett datt mine Oolen na'n bedde sunt, 
Ah du nu hen in den gronen Wald, 
Denn mine Oolen schlapet bolle? 

4. 
Wo lange schall ick dar butan stahn ? 
Ick see datt Morgenroth ankamen. 
Datt Morgenroth, twe helle Stem, 
Bi di, Allerlefste, schlope ick geren. 

In English. 

1. 
I can not sit, can not stand, 

After my all-dearest will I gang. 

There will I before the window stand, 

Till that the elders after bed gang. 

2. 

Who svands there before ? who knocks on 1 

Who me so late upwaken can ? 

That is thy all-dearest, thy 

Treasure, stand now up and let me there in. 

* Firmenich, p. 235. 
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3. 

I stand not np, let thee not in, 

Till that my elders after bed are, 
Gte,ng thou now forth in the green wood, 
Then my elders sleep soon. 

4. 
How long shall I there withont stand ? 

I see the morning-red on- come, 

The morning-red, two bright stars, 

With thee, all-dearest, sleep I willingly. 

It is spoken in Wangeroog. 

§ 49. It is spoken in Heligoland. 

The Contented Heligolander.* 

1. 
Letj' Famel, kumm ens juart tu mi I 

Di best di bast iiph Lunn, 

Ick ben verleeft, hohl TttU iipb Di, 

Ick bed, du mi dien Honn. 

2. 

Skuld Di met mi tofreden wees 

Es ick met Di ook ben, 
Wiar ook iihs Elohr van Boy en Frees, 
Wann wi tofreden sen, 

8. 

Dann ess iihs Hemmelrick nigg fier, 

• » 

Uhs Gluck haa wi nhn't Hart. 
Haa wi keen Wien dann drink wi Bier 
Wi wet van keenen Smart. 

i. 
Wann wi met acker koyem gong 

Wi gang tihs aya Way, 

Di Tidt wardt lis dann gar nigg lung, 

So floggt iis ball di Day. 

In English. 

1. 

Little woman, come * * ♦ (?) to me I 

Thou beest the best up land, 
I am in lov^, hold well up thee {think much of thei)^ 
I pray, do {give) me thine hand. 

• Firmenich, p. 9. 
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2. 
Should 'st thou with me contented be 

As I with thee eke be, 

Be eke {even) our clothes of woollen and frieze, 

When we contented be. 

3. 
Than is our Heaven not &r, 

Our happiness {luck) had we in heart. 

Have we no wine, then drink we beer, 

We wit {know) of no smart. 

4. 

When we with one-another loving gang. 

We gang our own way, 
The time {tide) is (to) us then at all not long, 
So flies us soon the day. 

§ 50. It is spoken in the (comparatively) large islands 
Fohr, Amrom, and Sylt; the Sylt sub-dialect being 
made almost classical by the poems of J. P. Hansen. 

Dialect of Sylt, 

THE OLD BACHSLOS.* 
1. 

Knap wejr ick ut min Jungens Skuur, 
Enap Diiiiisent weken ual. 
Da kam dat Friin al on min Sen ; 
En Brid fuar mi wejr Nummer Jen ; 
Ark In da lop ik hur en dejn, 
Hur en Jung&amen wejr. 

2. 
Val feng ick uk dat Ja fan Jen ; 

Iklan min Moodter wildt ek liid, 

Jii seed *' Min Seen, fortHne jest wat ; 

Din arwdeel maaket di kual ek fat, 

AVii sen jit di jest fjuurtein Jaar 

Ek tiinet me en Snaar.'' 

3. 
Sok Wurder hed ik ek hoP jerd ; 

l^Ian wat wejr jir to don V 

titfan to See will 'k mi da uw, ' 

En fjuurtein Jaar &n Hus affliiw, 

T5 beek is toamol nii di Tid, 

En ik ha jit niin Brid. 

* Finnenich, p. 5. 
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In English. 
1. 

Scarce was I out of my youth^s shoes, 

Scarce a dozen weeks old, 
Then came courting in my mind, 
A bride for me was Number One ; 
Each evening ran I here and there. 
Wherever a young woman was. 

2. 

Well got I eke a Yes from one, 

But my mother would not bear it ; 
She said, *< My son, earn something, 
We are yet just fourteen years. 
Not served by a daughter-in-law." 

3. 

Such words had I not willingly heard. 

But what was here to do ? 

Go out to sea will I, 

And fourteen years from house stay away. 

Back, is twice now the time, 

And I have yet no bride. 

§ 51. Finally, it is spoken along the west coast of the 
Duchy of Slesvtrick, and in the small islands. The men 
and women who speak it call themselves Friese, and draw 
a clear distinction between themselves on one side, and 
the Danes and the Germans on the other. They amount 
to about 30,000. 

North Frisian of the Mainland.* 

Dat hew ick de denn nd aw Fraisk vcrthelt, for dat d'6 hahl ihsen 
Stedsonninger Fraisk hiere waist. De lUle Dankwert schall sehde, dat 
bei Ozlef dat beest Fr&isk snaket word. Dat mei vilicht to sin Tid rich- 
tig ween wese, as dat Fridsloin nog so grott wos dat Oxlef sowatt ma oin 
tai. Dat es nd ors, den dat Tjosk namont her altn's Owerhoind, en 
so kan dat Fr&isk &i rin bliwe. Ick took me, dat dat beest Fraisk no to 
Tids befe Bottendik, bei Daagebiill, oder vilicht a'we Hallige snaket ward. 
Yon Fairinger en'e Seltinger wall ick gaar M snake, de kon hum je gaar 
&i verstonne wenn hum me jem snake wall. 

In English. 
This is what I have told you about the Frisian, at that time when all 
the Stedesonnig people here were Frisian. The old Dankwert shall have 
said the best Frisian was spoken at Oxlef. That may, perhaps, have been 

* From Allen's Danshe Sprogs Historic i ffertugdomtnet Slesvigf vol. ii., 
p. 751. ' 

E 
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the case in his time, when Friealand was so great that Oxlef lay within 
it. This is now otherwise ; for the German has got the upperhand, and 
so the Frisian cannot remain pore. I think that the best Frisian, now-a- 
days, is spoken at Bottendik, or at Daagebnll, or, perhaps, on some of the 
small islands (Hallige) of the people of F5hr and Sylt. I will not speak, 
I cannot understand them when they will talk with me. 

Psalm CXXXIX * 

1. Hiere, do forshest me iitt, an kSnnst me. 

2. Ick satt nntig st&ujn &p, sQ wiest dQ *t ; diJ forstonst min tSgte fdn 
fierense. 

3. Ick gong nntig l&dd, sd l^tst d(5 &m me, an sjSgst all mfn w^ge. 

4. D&nn sieh, dirr 4s nijn ord &w m&n tung, w&t do, Hiere, iki alles 
wiest. 

5. Do shafest't, w&t ick faar nntig herr^ften duhg, an haJst din 
h&ujnn anwer me. 

6. Dat t6 forstaunnen as me alt6 wnnnerbanr, an alt6 hnch ; ick kon't 
ai begrippe. 

7. Wirr sh&ll ick h&negonge faar dan Geist ? an wirr shill ick h^neflijn 
faar din onl4ss ? 

8. Fanr ick 4panjn*e H&m met, so b&st do diir ; miget Ik mln BSdd 
aajn*e 'e H611e, lauck, so b^t do oik dirr. 

The Wooer from HoUtein, 

Diar Earn en skep bi Sudher Sj5e There came a ship by the South Sea, 

Me, tri jung frners $n di flot. With three yonngwooers on the flood; 

Hokken wiar di fordeorst ? Who was the first ? 

Bit wiar Peter Eothgrun. That was Peter Rothgnin. 

Hud s&S.t hi sin spooren? Where set he his tracks ? 

Fuar Hennerk Jerken's diiiir. For Hennerk Jerken's door. 

Hokken kam to diiur } Who came to door ? 

Marrike sallel Mary-kin herself, 

Me kriik en bekker on di jen hundh, Crock and beaker in one hand, 

£n guide ring aur di udher hundh. A gold ring on the other hand. 

Jii noodhight hom en sin hinghst in. She pressed him and his horse in, 

Dod di hingst haaver und Peter wiuou Gave the horse oats and Peter wizie. 

Toonkh Gott fuar des gud dei. Thank God for this good day ! 

Al di brid end bridmaaner of wei, All brides and bridesmen out of way ! 

Butolter Marri en Peter aUiining! Except Mary and Peter alone. 

Jii look hom iin to kest She locked him up in her box. 

En wildh hom nimmer muar mest. And never would miss him more. 

For the nearest congener of the English^ the Frisian, 
as exhibited in the foregoing specimens^ is anything but 
easy reading to an Englishman. It may, also, be added, 

* From Bendsen*s Die Nardfriesiiche Sjprache, p. 450. 
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"that the Saterland sample is all but the ordinary Flatt 
J)eut8ch« It is certainly Germanized. On the other 
hand^ the relation of the modem forms of speech to 
the Old Frisian (which is that of the provincial dialects 
of England to the Anglo-Saxon) is clear : and clear and 
close is that between the Old Frisian itself and the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

§ 52. It is easy to see that the Frisian^ as it now 
stands^ gives us but the fragments of a language. The 
dialects of the islands are^ of course^ isolated : inasmuch 
as the sea separates them. The isolation of the districts 
of the main land is in a different predicament. It sug- 
gests the notion of an original continuity. If such 
were actually the case^ the northern boundaries of the 
Frisian must be sought on the Hvidaa^ the Southern on 
the Rhine. The more we go into detail^ the more we find 
this to have been the case. East Friesland was what its 
name suggests ; whilst a part^ at leasts of Oldenburgfa was 
East Frisian also. The parts^ however^ between the 
Weser and the Elbe show few signs of Frisian occupancy. 
No wonder. They lie between the two old and impor- 
tant towns of Bremen and Hamburgh^ which^ from the 
tenth centurv downwards, have been centres from which 
the German has diff^used itself. On the north of the 
Elbe comes Ditmarsh ; of which only thus much can 
be said, via., that if the language were ever Frisian, it 
had become obsolete before a.d. 1452. Eydersted, on 
the other hand, though now German, was not only 
originally Frisian, but can be shown to have been so. 
Jacob Sax, a.d. 1610, writes that "the inhabitants, 
besides the Saxon, use their own extraordinary natural 
speech, which is the same as the East and West Frisian.^' 
Again, in 1752 and 1765 we have notices of its existence. 
Whether traces of it can now be found is uncertain. 
Schroder speaks of them as existing in 1837. Of the 

£ 2 
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islands^ Nordstrand and Pelvorm are the least Frisian — 

if they be so at all. In the former a great inundation^ 

A.D. 1610, was followed by the introduction of a colony 

of Germans. As late, however, as 1639, at least, Frisian 

was spoken in Nordstrand. In 1452, the following 

inscription was found on a font at Biisum, which the 

natives of Ditmarsh, who carried it off, were unable to 

translate. It ran thus : — 

Original. 

Disse hirren dope de hare wi thon ewigen ohntlionkeii mage lete, 
da schollen osse berme in kressent warde. 

Translated by Clemens, into the present Frisian o/Amrom, 

Thas birr dop di ha wi tan iwagen untlionken mage leat, thiar skell 
lis biamer un kiassent word. 

In English. 

This bere dip (font) bare we as an ererlasting remembrance let be 
made, there shall our bairns be christened in it. 

North of Pelvorm, the Frisian is the rule rather than 
the exception. There is less of it in Amrom than in 
Fohr. Of Fohr there is less on the western than the 
eastern half. Sylt is Frisian except at its north extremity. 
In Sylt, however, the Frisian ceases. 

§ 53. The Frisian has been encroached on by two lan- 
guages — the German and the Danish : in Pelvorm, Nord- 
strand, Eydersted, and the parts about Husum by the 
former, in the parts about Leek, Stadum, and Tondem by 
the latter. The exact details of its original extension are 
obscure. To the north of its present boundary it was 
spoken in Rodenses, Nykerk, and Aventoft ; to the west 
of it in Leek, Enge, Hjoldelund, Fjolde, OUerup, and 
Swesing. Roughly speaking, we may say that it stretched 
over about a third of the southern half of Sleswick. 

§ 54. I believe that the North Frisians are the descend- 
ants and representatives of some of the Nordalbingian 
Saxons; who (ifsuch were the case) were slightly different 
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from both the Old Saxons of Westphalia and the Angles 
— only, however, slightly. I believe this because I find, 
on North-Frisian ground, no trace of any older German 
population. Why, then, were these North Frisians called 
Saxons? Has it not been said that, at the present 
moment, they call themselves Friese ? And may it not 
be added, that both the Danes and the Germans of their 
frontier call them Friese also? It may. The sources, 
however, from which we get the term Nordalbingian 
Saxon are neither Frisian nor Danish. They are trank ; 
and although the Franks generally (though not always) 
distinguished Frisia Proper (i. e. East and West Friesland) 
from Saxony, they may easily have treated such an out- 
lying tract as North Friesland as part of it. This I 
believe them to have done. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GERMAN ORIOIN, ETC. — PARTS OP GERMANY, ETC. — IN- 
TERNAL EVIDENCE. — LANGUAGE. — LOCAL NAMES. — 
PERSONAL NAMES. 

§ 55. As a general rule, the names on a map of England 
are British or English. A few, like Etruria, are new. 
A few, like East-ville, Tower-le-Moors, are, more or 
less, French. A few, like Weston-super-mare are, more 
or less, Latin. Not a few are Danish. As a general 
rule, however, the names that we find at the present 
moment are names that, with a slight modification of 
form, may have belonged to either the British or the 
Anglo-Saxon period, — more especially to the latter. 

Many, very many, of these are compounds: com- 
poimds wherein the element of the wider and more gene- 
ral signification comes last; e,g. Stdntun, or Sandwic, 
is the toum characterized by stones, or the wic charac- 
terized by sand. 
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§ 56. The following elements in the names of places 
deserve notice : — 

Btec, A. S.= beck = brook. The High German bach. 
It has (somewhat hastily) been considered a Danish^ rather 
than an Angle, element. 

Botl, A. S. = bottle — as in Hsr-bottle = dwelling-place, 
building. Common in the western half of the Duchy of 
Holstein. 

BroCy A. S. = brook — Spell-iroo^, &c. 

Dicy A. S. = dike, ditch — ¥o&-dyke, Dyke, &c. 

Ig, A. 8. = island; as in Ceortes-ijr = Cherts-^. 

Feld, A. S. Form for form, this is the English field. 
In A. S., however, it meant an open tract of land rather 
than an enclosure. 

Fen, A. S. =fen. 

Fleot, A. S. = fleet, as in the Fleet Ditch, or the river 
Fleet. 

Ford, A. S. =^ford. Word for word, it is the same as 
the Danish Fiord. The Danish (Norse) f-rd, however, 
means an arm of the sea. 

Ham, A. S. = home. The -ham in words like Notting- 
ham, Threeking-Aam, &c. 

Hangra, A. S. ; ^anger, English, as in Birch-an^^, 
Pensh-anger = a meadow. 

Hlaw, A. 8.= a rising ground. The »law so frequent 
in Scotland, as applied to hills, e. g. Berwick-^w, &c. 

Holt, A. S, = holt =wood; as in 'North-holt. 

Hyme, A. S. = comer, angle. Danish as well as Saxon, 
and^ from being found in the more Danish parts of 
Britain, has passed for an exclusively Danish word — which 
it is not. 

Hyrst, A. S. = hurst = copse or wood. One of the most 
characteristic words of the list, as may be seen from the 
comparison of any map of Northern Germany, with one 
of Kent or Bedfordshire. 
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Leahf A. S. = ha. The 4ey, in Baddow-fey^ Mading-^ 
fey, &c. 

Mere^ A. S. and English — ^Whittlesea Mere. 

Merse, A. S. = marsh — Peas-morsA* 

MoTy A. S. = moor— Dart-moor. 

Mos, A« S. = mo«« = mooTy or swamp ; as in Cbat-mo9, 
i» e. a locality where mosses grow abundantly rather than 
the moss itscdf • 

NmSf A. S. = ness (w noare) — Shoebury-ne^t, Walton- 
on-the-iVar^ — Scandinavian as well as German. Indeed, it 
is more or less Slavonic and Latin as well — noss and nas-us. 

Seta, A. S. tss settler — Somev-sei, Doi^set* 

Stdn^ A» S. ^s=i stone — Whet-*/on^. 

Steal, A. S. = stall — Heppen-«/a//. 

Stede, A^ S. zs:p2aed =the -^tead in words like Hamp- 
stead, &c. 

Stow, A* S. i^ place-^stow, Wit-stoio» 

r^/if, A. S. =2= /oySf, as in Wig-^/^ 

lYin, A. S. = ^o» — Nor-/on, Sat-^on = North^/ot^n, 
South-^otim. 

TVeg, A. 8.=: way — Strang-uray. 

Wic, A. S. = wick, wieh — Aln-toic*, Green-tvich, Wick. 

Wor^Siff, A» S. 2= -worth in Tara-worM, Box-toor/A. 

Wudtt, A. S. =2 u^ooe/ — Sel-t(;ood', Wich-ii;oo£i?. 

Wyl, A* S. := io«// — Ash-well, Am-welL 

porp, A» S. = thorp — Maple-^Aorp. 

§ 57. (fl.) Por the geographical names of one district to 
exhibit an accurate coincidence with those of another^ 
the physical conditions of the countries should be iden- 
tical. We cannot expect to find the terms that apply to 
fens and marshes in an alpine region ; nor, vice versd, 
the names for rocks and hills amongst the fens. Com- 
pare Holland with Derbyshire, and you will find but few 
names common to the two. Compare Lincolnshire with 
the Hartz, and the result will be equally negative. Com- 
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pare it, however, with Holland, and fens and mooTB occur 
abundantly. 

(i.) For the geo^aphical names of one district to ex- 
hibit an accurate coincidence with those of another, their 
meanings should* be identical. Sometimes this is the 
case. The becks of England are brooks or streams ; those 
of Germany the same. The -tonSy -tuns, or 'towns, 
however, of Germany are of the rarest ; indeed they are 
scarcely, if at all, to be found. Yet the word is German : 
its form being zaun. In Germany, however, it means a 
hedge, and in Holland (where it is tuin) a garden. The 
notion of enclosure lies at the bottom of its meaning. The 
details, however, which result from it are different. 

(c.) For the geographical names of one district to ex- 
hibit an accurate coincidence with those of another, their 
form should be identical. The element 'ham is found all 
over Germany. Sut it is not found in the same parts : 
it is 'heim in some ; in others -hem, in others -urn — 
e. g. Oppen-heim, Am-hem, Htis-um. 

§ 58. Personal Names. — Unlike the local, the personal 
names of modern England are pre-eminently heterogene- 
ous. The surnames are so. The Christian names are 
so, . Some are French, some Hebrew, some Greek. Never- 
theless, sQme are German. Finally, some are more espe- 
cially Anglo-Saxon. A little was written on this point, 
when the difference between the older and newer names 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was indicated. The system 
that gives our Alfreds, Edwins, and Edwards, is not the 
system that gives us such names as Port and Stuf, A 
Uttle more may now be added. Let any who doubts their 
value as an instrument of criticism, look for Edwins and 
Edwards amongst the Goths; for Wilhelms and Hun- 
nerics {Henries) amongst the Danes; for Cnuts, Olafs, 
and Harolds amongst the Franks. He will find but few. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GERMAN ORIGIN^ ETC. — ^APPLICATION OF PREVIOUS PRIN- 
CIPLES. DISTRIBUTION OP LOCAL NAMES. SIGNS OF 

. DANISH; OF SLAVONIC; A^D OF FRISIAN AND OLD SAXON 
OCCUPANCY, 

§ 59. Signs of Danish occupancy, — The chief sign of 
Danish occupancy is the termination -by, meaning town, 
village, or settlement. Where an Angle said Charlton, a 
Dane said Carlby. Now, south of the Eyder, there are 
few or no names ending in -by, 

§ 60. Signs of Slavonic occupancy. — For the Slavonic 
forms, compare a map of {say) Poland with one of {say) 
Hesse, or Westphalia, and their general character will 
become apparent. Trace them from Poland westward. 
They will first show themselves to the exclusion of any- 
thing German, as in Posen. The two forms will then 
show themselves concurrently; the Slavonic prevailing 
in the east and the German in the west. This is the case 
in Mecklenburg, Altmark, and Saxony. In Holstein, 
Lauenburg, and Luneburg, the Slavonic forms are few and 
fragmentary. Eoughly speaking, the traces of Slavonic 
occupancy are bounded by a line drawn from Kiel to 
Coburg. 

§ 61.^ Signs of Frisian and Old Saxon occupancy. — 

Forms in -urn, when found in either the Duchy of Sles- 

wick, or Germany (i. e, when other than Danish, Swedish, 

Norwegian, or Icelandic), are, primd facie, evidence of 

either Frisian or Old Saxon (more especially of Frisian) 

occupancy. 

In Friesland itself, they are at their maximum : the 

details elsewhere being as follows: — 

Groningen, — In the arrondissement of Appingadam 

only we have eighteen. 
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Overijssel. — (a.) Arrondissement of Zwolle, — Three 
compounds of -h-m, viz.; Blanken-A^m^ Windes-A^'w, 
and Wils-wm — all three diflFerent ; one Saxon, one Ger- 
man, and one Frisian. 

(6.) Arrondissement of Deventer. — One; Hess-um. 

(c.) Arrondissement of Almelo, — Three ; Ootmars-tim, 
Bent-um, and Eoss-um. Between Almelo and Ommen 
a Vriesen-veen = Frisian fen. 

GeUerhnd. — {a.) Arrondissement of Amkem. — Here 
Am-hem takes the form in -hem. On the contrary, Hel- 
sum and Benkum occur, and so do Bennekom and 
Ellekom. 

(i.) Arrondissement of TieL — Heukel-wm, Gellic-t^m, 
and Boss-t^m. 

North Brabant. — Three or four at most. 

Limburg. — Four forms, Wess-wm, Seven-wm, Wans-wm, 
and Otters-wm ; but they occur in the northern arrondisse- 
ment (that of Boermonde) only, and that in contact with 
Groet'hem and Baex-A^m. 

North Holland — (a.) In the arrondissement of Amster^ 
dam. Blaricum, Helmersum, Bussum. 

{b,) In the arrondissement of Hoom. — ^Wognwm. Not- 
withstanding this paucity of Frisian forms in North Hol- 
land, part of the province is called West Friesland, 

As outlyers we have — ^in the parts to the north and 
north-west of Brunswick — Ohr-Mm, Bors-um, Bom-wm, 
Bockl-ttw, Eil-ttwi, Fitz-wm, Ahl-tt?w, Ahz-um, Volz-wm, 
Hach-wm, Gilz-MW, Lechl-i«m, Eit-wm, Watz-wm, Saltz- 
dal-um. 

Forms in -urn occur all along the coast from Embden 
to Cuxhaven, from the DoUart to the Elbe, as also in the 
islands opposite. 

They occur in the Duchy of Sleswick, on its western 
side, and in the parts north of the Eyder, between Bred- 
sted and Hus-t^m — Olz-hus-Mm, Bogel-wm, Lug-wm, &c.; 
this being the country of the North Frisians. 
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In the islands the distribution is as follows : — 

(a.) In Fohr — Duns-wm, Utters-Mw, Hedehus-ttm, Vits- 
um, Niebel-«m, Baldiks-wm, Vreks-wm, Oevens-wm, Midl- 
um, Alkers-tim^ Borgs-t^m^ Toft-um^ Klint-um^ Olds-t^m^ 
Duns-um. 

(b,) In Sylt, Horn-um, Mors-um, Arks-ww, Keit-Mm, 
Tinn-wm — all in the southern half of the island, 

(c) In northern Romo^ Toft-um, In southern Eomo^ 
none. 

(d.) In Fano, none. 

(^« /• ff*) I^ Amrom, in Pelvorm, and in Nordstrand, 
none. 

To the north of Tondern, the form becomes Danish. 

§ 62. («.) In the southern extremity of the Principality 
of Wal-deck is a SachsenA}eTg, and in the centre a 
£facA^^-hausen. 

(6.) Due west of Waldeck lies the Sauerland^ with the 
watershed between the Weser an(^ the Rhine. The Ruhr 
has some of its head-waters here. Now Sauer-lsnd is 
Suiher-leLud, or SouthemAejii. Yet if we look at either 
the Hessian area^ or the Frank, it lies quite at the northern 
extremity. This is just what we have in our own island, 
of which the most northern county is the SouthemAdLud 
{SutherAsmd). Why is this ? Simply because the name 
was given by a population which viewed it from the 
north ; viz. the Norwegians of Orkney and Shetland. 
Apply this view to Sauer-ldnid, It is an intelligible 
name, if we suppose that a Saxon population gave it; 
but not otherwise. But in order for it to be given, the 
Saxon frontier must have come down as far south as the 
Sauerland frontier. This it touched ; perhaps included. 

§ 63. I submit, then, that the lines here indicated 
include the land of the Saxons and the Frisians as 
opposed to that of the Franks, the Hessians, the Thurin- 
gians, the Slavonians, and the Danes; lines enclosing 
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Padersborn, Detmold, Buckeburg, Callenburg, Hildesbeim^ 
Grubenhagen, the northern Hartz^ Brunswick, and the 
parts between that Duchy and Altmark. They also con- 
tain Oldenburg, Osnaburg, Hanover, and part of Lune- 
burg ; also the western two-thirds of Holstein, but not the 
eastern third ; also Friesland and Westphalia. 



CHAPTER XI. 

GERMAN ORIGIN, ETC. — PARTS OF GERMANY, ETC. — 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL 
EVIDENCE. 

§ 64. Retrospect. — Let us now look back upon the facts 
and questions of the preceding chapters, review the 
points from which the different parts of our subject have 
been contemplated, consider the connection between them^ 
and ask what results they prepare us for. 

(1.) That the English language came from north- 
western Germany; and (2.) that it fixed itself in England 
between a.d. 369, and a.d. 597, has been admitted with- 
out doubt or reservation. 

But, with this ends the list of positive and admitted 
facts. They are few enough. And not only are they 
few in number, but they are as little precise as nume- 
rous. Northern Germany is a large place ; the interval 
between a.d. 369 and a.d. 597 a long one. The com- 
monest of the current histories tell us more than this, 
tell it in fewer words, and tell it in a less indefinite 
and roundabout manner. Be it so. 

Our second chapter justifies the hesitation and cir- 
cumlocution of the first, and is devoted to the exposition 
of some of the chief reasons which invalidate not only 
the current accounts, but the original data on which 
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they are founded. Doing this^ it foreshadows the neces- 
sity of a different line of critifism. Special and direct 
evidence being wanting^ we most betake ourselves to in- 
ference instead. 

For the time and place under notice, we have neither 
maps nor descriptions: no map for Northern Germany; 
no description, during the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries, for the North German populations. We have, 
however, a date, viz. a.d. 446, the date of the third Con- 
sulship of ^tius. 

Taking this as a sort of central epoch, we ask three 
questions :— 

. (1.) What accounts have we in the way of external 
evidence, for the time nearest this date and following it ? 

(2.) What accounts have we, in the way of external 
evidence, for the times nearest this date and preceding it ? 

(3.) What changes took place in the interval? 

The answer is — that the notices of Northern Germany 
during the second century are essentially the same as those 
of the ninth ; the difference being apparent rather than 
actual, and the changes which those differences imply 
being nominal rather than reaL Hence the accounts of 
certain early classical, and of certain later Carlovingian 
writers are, to a great extent, valid for the events of the 
interval between a.d. 369 and a.d. 597. 

§ 65. So much for the question of external evidence, 
or the testimony of writers. In the way of internal evi- 
dence, our chief instrument of criticism has been lan- 
guage^anguage in general, and language as exhibited 
in the names of places and persons, — those of places 
being the more important. These have given us two 
pretty definite and two somewhat indefinite lines of 
demarcation. They have given us one pretty definite 
line between the Danes and the Germans, and another 
between the Germans and the Slavonians. Between the 
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Franks and the Saxons the division has been less 
distinct. This^ however^ is of little importance to the 
English investigator^ inasmuch as the Angle parts of 
Saxony were not those that lay on the Frank frontier. 
Neither has the division between the Saxons, whose 
language was that of the Essen Roll or the Abrenuncia* 
tion^ and the Angles, been very patent. From the great 
likelihood, however, of Angraria having lain between 
the two divisions, it is nearly certain that, whilst th6 
Saxons of Germany belonged to Westphalia rather than 
to Eastphalia, those of England came from Eastphalia and 
Nordalbingia. If so, there is no need to look fof 
Angles in any district to the South of the Teutoberger 
Wald. If so, the chief details that remain are those con- 
nected with the division between the Angles and the 
Frisians of the middle district ; and it cannot be denied 
that they are obscure. This is because the Frisian area is 
discontinuous. It extends from the south northwards as far 
as the Weser, and that visibly. It extends from the north 
as far southwards as the Eyder. On each side, however, of 
the Elbe, the forms in -urn are rare, and the evidence ol 
the language having been wholly Frisian is inconclusive* 

§ 66. Under these conclusions the result is, that the 
western parts of Holstein, and the north-western parts of 
Hanover, give the nearest approach to an originsd Angle 
area; an approximation in which the testimony of the 
Carlovingian agrees (in the main) with the testimony of 
the classical writers; so that the two sorts of evidenoe 
(the external and the internal) coincide. 

The further we go into fresh details and into collateral 
lines of reasoning, the clearer this appears. 

The forms in -hurst, which, in England, are so preva* 
lent in Kent and Bedfordshire, find their maximum in 
Germany, in Westphalia, and in Oldenburg, i. e. in the 
parts about Frekken&?rf / and DelmenAor^^. 
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The forms in -urn are at the mhimium in Holstein and 
the parts between the Weser and the Elbe. 

The Frisian language runs north of the Eyder and it 
runs in a narrow strip along the western coast. 

Now^ saving the Frisians of this district^ the Angles 
were the most northern occupants of the Teutonic area ; 
in other words they were the Germans of the Danish fron- 
tier — the Danish frontier which began at the Eyder. In 
Anglen (as will be seen hereafter) there may have been 
Angles beyond that river. Upon the whole, however, 
the Eyder was the Angle boundary to the north, and 
beyond it was Denmark, t. e. the March or boundary of 
the Danes. 

Of all the nations to the south, the Danes looked upon 
the Angles as their nearest congeners. That Dan and 
Angul were brothers is the language of the old logo- 
graphies. Between the Angle and the Danish frontiers 
there was nothing. 

Neither was there anything between the Angles and 
the Slaves, the Angles being not only among the most 
northern, but, also, amongst the most eastern of the 
Germans. The two populations touched each other in 
Holstein ; and I think the Segeburger Heath was, there 
or thereabouts, the boundary. This gives a line drawn 
from Kiel to the Bille. 

Lunebu]^ was, I think, wholly Slavonic; though to 
the west of the Ilmenau the Slavonic names are rare; 
indeed, as far as the maps which I have consulted supply 
them, there is only one — that of the little river Bomlitz, 
a feeder of the Leine, near Verden. On the other hand, 
it is probable that Lunehurg, as a district, meant what its 
name denotes — the country of the Linones; and that the 
Linones were Slavonians is well known. On the eastern 
frontier of the Duchy their language, strangely mixed 
with German, was spoken during the last century. 
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To the north of Luneburg («. e. in Lauenburg and 
Holstein), the particular Slavonians of the Anglo frontier 
were the Wagrians. I imagine thafc this word contains 
the root ^kr-, which in Ukraine and Uckermark means 
March or boundary. The Slaves of the Hartz seem to 
have been limited to the valleys of the Helme and Wipper. 
In this direction^ however^ the frontier is obscure. 



CHAPTER XII. 

• SPECIAL AND DIRECT EVIDENCE OF BEDA^ ETC., CRITI- 
CISED. His JUTES PROBABLY OOTHS. HIS SAXONS 

ANGLES UNDER ANOTHER NAME. — HIS DISTRICT CALLED 
ANGULUS NOT THE MOTHER-COUNTRY OF THE ANGLES. 

§ 67. As opposed to the criticism of the previous 

chapters, the evidence upon which the current doctrines 

respecting the Angle invasions are based may be called 

direct or special. 

The palmary texts are the following; the first being 

from Beda. 

Translation, 

**Tliey came from three of the chief peoples in Germany, viz. the 
Saxons, the Angles, and the Jutes. Of JtUe origin are the occupants of 
Kent, and Wight, i. e. the nation which occupies the Isle of Wight, and 
that which, to this day, in the province of the West Saxons, is named the 
nation of the Jutes — opposite the Isle of Wight. From the Saxons, i. e, 
from that country which is named after the Old Saxons, came the JSast 
Saxons, the SotUh Saocons, the West Saxons. Moreover, from the 
Angles, i. e. from that country which is called Angulvs, and which from 
that time to this is reported to have lien as a desert between the provinces 
of the Jutes and Saxons, came the East Angles, the Midland Angles, the 
Mercians, and all the stock of the Northumbrians" 

In the original. 

"Advenerant autem de tribus Germaniee populis fortioribus, id est 
Saxonibus, Anglis, Jviis. De JiUarwn origine sunt Cantuarii et Vec- 
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tuarii; hoc est ea gens, quae Yectam tenet insolam, et ea, qnse nsqne hodie 
in provincia Occidentalium Saxonum Jutarum natio nominatur, posita 
contra ipsam iTumlam Yectam. De Saxonibtu, id est ea regione, quad 
nunc Antiqiborum SotXormm eognominatnr, venere Orientales Saxones, 
Meridicmi Sax<me8 Occidui Saxones. Porro de Anglii, hoc est de ilia 
patria, qnsB Angvlut dicitur, et ab eo tempore usque hodie manere de- 
sertus inter provincias Jutarom et Saxonnm perhibetur, Orientales Angli, 
Mediterranei Angli, Merciif tota Nordhumbrorvm progenies." 

The following (little more than a translation from the 
Latin) is from the Saxon Chronicle (a.d. 449) : — 

"Da comon ]>a men of ]>rim ''They came from three powers 

m^om Germanise, of Eald-Seax- of Germany, from Old Saxons, 

um, of Anglum, of Jotum. from Angles, from Jutes. 

"Of Jotum comon Gantware and "From the Jutes came the in- 

Wihtware, ^t is sec mseiai^, )>e nd habitants of Kent and of Wight, 

earda]> on Wiht, and )7»t oyn on that is, the race that now dwells 

West-Sexnm iSe man gyt hset liit- in Wight, and that tribe amongst 

nacyn. Of Eald-Seaxum comon the West-Saxons which is yet 

Efist-'Seaxan, and SutS-Seaxan, and called the Jute kin. From the 

West-Seaxan. Of Angle comon (se Old-Saxons came the East-Saxons, 

k sit^an stdd westig betwix Ilitum and South - Saxons, and West- 

and Seaxum) E&st-Engle, Middel- Saxons. From Angle (which has 

Angle, Mearce, and ealle NoriSym- since always stood waste betwixt 

bra.*' the Jutes and Saxons) came the 

East-Angles, Middle-Angles, Mer- 
cians, and all the Northumbrians.'* 

Thirdly ; Alfred writes — 

** Comon of l)rym f oleum Jja "Came they of three folk the 

strangestan Gbrmanias, ^t of strongest of Germany ; that of the 

Saxum, and of Angle, and of Qea- Saxons, and of the Angles, and of 

turn ; of Gteatum fruman sindon the Geats. Of the Geats origi- 

Cantwsere and Wiht-ssetan, ^t is nally are the Kent people and the 

see )7e6d se Wiht "pat ealond on ear- Wiht-settlers, that is the people 

da8." which Wiht the Island live on." 

§ 68. The objection to these notices refers to three 
questions : — (1) the meaning of the word Jute ; (2) the 
import of the term Saxon ; (8) the claims of the district 
called Angulus to be considered the mother-country of 
the English. 
. § 69. The Jutis. — That Jute means the Jutlanders of 
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Jutland, we learn from the context ; whicli tells us, that 
their country was conterminous with Angulus, 

Now the Jutlanders, at the present moment, are Danes. 
Yet in no other part of England do we find the Danes 
of Jutland treated as Jutes, but, on the contrary, as 
ordinary Danes. In Lincolnshire, in Yorkshire, in seve- 
ral other counties, there were, as far as the actual popu- 
lation was concerned. Jutes in abundance. The name, 
however, by which they are designated is Dane, Hence, 
if a Dane from Jutland, when he settled in the Isle of 
Wight, were called a Jute, he was named in accordance 
with a principle foreign to the rest of the island. True 
Jutlanders would also have been Danes ; and if they were 
Danes they would have been called Dene^ and Denisce. 
Again; in Lincolnshire, in Yorkshire, in several other 
counties where there ^as an abundance of Jutes, there 
both was, and is, abundance of evidence to their occupancy. 
The names of their settlements (as aforesaid) ended, and 
end, in -by, as Gnms-by, Whit- Jy, &c. Let any one look 
to any ordinary map of England, and count the names of 
this kind ; let him, then, look to their distribution. Let 
him note the extent to which they appear in each and all 
of the districts where Danes have ever been supposed 
to have settled ; and, then, let him note their utter absence 
in the parts where Beda places his Jutes. Compare Lin- 
colnshire, which was really Danish, with Kent, Hants, and 
the Isle of Wight, which are only Jute, and the possibility 
of error will become apparent. And why should it be 
impossible ? why should it be even improbable ? Beda 
is, doubtless, a grave authority. But is it Beda who here 
speaks ? All that Beda tells us, at first-hand, is the fact 
to which he was cotemporary, viz. the fact of their being 
a ''gens quae Vectam tenet insulam, et ea quae, usque 
hodie in provincia occidentalium Saxonum Jutarum naiio 
nominatur,'^ How they came there was another matter ; 
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an ordinary piece of history, for which, perhaps, Bishop 
Daniel was his infoimant ; Bishop Daniel having no per- 
sonal knowledge of the event, which happened some 200 
years before he was born. 

That they were Jutce, in the parts under notice, seems 
to be a fact. Their origin from Jutland seems to be an 
inference: and I submit that it was an incorrect one. 
I submit that^ as far as these Jutse were Jutes, at all^ 
they were Jutes from the opposite coast of Gaul, rather 
than Jutes from Jutland. If so, they were Goths. This 
I believe, then, to have been the case. Word for word 
the two forms are convertible; besides which, Alfred's 
form is Geat, and in the work attributed to Asser the 
name, totidem Uteris^ is Gothus. 

'* Osberg erat filia Oslac — qui Oslac Goihw erat natione, ortns enim erat 
de Gothia et JiUis" 

The details of the Gothic dominion in Gaul tally with 
this view. They begin, there or thereabouts, with the 
century when Ataulfus or Adblfus, having abandoned 
Rome, lays the foundation of a kingdom of which Aries 
is the capital. His power is developed at the expense 
of two pretenders, Constantine and Maximus, the latter 
supported by Gcrontius; but both being, more or less, 
British in their political relations. Indeed, it was on 
British ground that the former was raised to the purple. 
The general who most eflFectively opposes them is Con- 
stantine; who raises the siege of Aries and conducts 
his campaign almost wholly in either the Gothic parts 
of Gaul or in Gothic Spain. His ally is Ataulfus: 
one of his legates Ulphilas, with a name pre-emi- 
nently Gothic. The details of these movements may be 
found in Gibbon, the authorities for them being almost 
wholly Greek. When we remember that such details 
were just those of which Beda knew the least, we see 

F 2 
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at once tbe probability of his having confounded Goths 
with Jutes. 

§ 70. The Saxons Angles under another name. — The 
text of Beda suggests a difference between the Angles 
and the Saxons. Is this difference real or nominal ? I 
believe it to be nominal. I submit that the Saxons 
were neither more nor less than Angles under another 
name. 

At tbe present moment the Welsh call the English 
Saxons^ and it is presumed that they do so because their 
ancestors^ the ancient Biitons^ did so before them. 

That th^ Romans and Britons spoke of the Angles in 
the same way is highly probable. If one population 
called them Saxons^ the other would do the same. 

The name by which the iVbn-romanizing Germans of 
England (the Angles) were known to the Romans would, 
probably, be the name by which they were known to the 
Romanizing Germans (the Franks and Goths), 

Now, that this name was Saxon is bv no means 
a matter of conjecture: on the contrary, it is one 
on which we have a good deal of satisfactory evidence. 
That the Britons used it is inferred from the present 
practice of the Welsh. That the Romans used it is 
inferred from the Litus Saxonicum of the Notitia. That 
the Franks used it is shown in almost every page of their 
^nnals. 

I submit, then, that, whilst the invaders of Britain 
from tbe North of Germany called themselves Engles, the 
Britons called them Saxons. The name, however, though 
other than English in its origin^ soon became Anglicized, 
Thus, the country of the — 

Orientates Saxones became EastSeaxe, now Essex ; 
Mcridiani Saxones „ Su^Seaxe, „ Sussex; 
Ocddui Saxones „ WestSeaxey „ Wessex ; 
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all in contact with the county of Kent^ in which the name 
probably arose. 

I now add — that no real difference between the Angles 
and Saxons has ever been indicated. That undoubted 
Angles^ like the men of Yorkshire or Northumberland^ 
can be shown to differ from the so-called Saxons of Sussex 
or Essex in manners and dialect no one denies. But do 
they not differ as North-countrymen and South-country- 
men^ rather than as Saxons and Angles ? Who finds any 
difference between Saxon Essex and Angle Suffolk? — 
between Saxon Middlesex and Angle Hertfordshire? 
Yet this is the difference required under the hypothesis 
that the Angles and Saxons were really different popula- 
tions. Again^ the king who is said to have called the 
whole island England^ or the land of the Engles^ was 
Egbert^ king of Wessex^ a Saxon rather than an Angle. 
We may believe that this was the case when an Emperor 
of Austria proposes that all Grermany shall be called 
Prussia. 

To conclude : — I suggest that the conquerors of Eng- 
land, who introduced the English language and gave the 
island its present name, bore two names. 

They were called by themselves, Angles. 
„ „ the Frisians, Angles, 

„ y, the Danes, Angles. 

But, by the Kelts, they were called Saxons. 
„ Romans, „ „ Saxons. 

„ Franks, „ „ Saxons. 
„ Goths, ,, „ Saxons. 

Where the latter populations determined the nomen- 
clature the latter names prevailed. 

§ 71. In one way, however, notwithstanding the previ- 
ous arguments, the Saxons may have been different from 
the Angles. The latter may have come direct from Ger- 
many : the former from the lAttus Saxonicum. \i ^o, \^x& 
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populations of the districts in -sex — Yt^sex, Middle-^ea?, 
Sus-5^j?, and Wes-^^o?— rwere only of remote, or indirect, 
German origin. Though I indicate this difference^ I am 
not prepared to defend it, 

§ 72. Beda^s Angulus. — The statement of Beda re- 
specting the district of which the Latin name was Angulus, 
like many of his other statements, re-appears in more 
than one of the authors who wrote after him. 

Alfred. 

"And "be wsestan Eald-Seaxum " And on the west of the Old- 
is Albe mu'Sa and Frisland. And Saxons is the mouth of the river 
J>anon west noi^ is )78et land, the Elbe and Friesland ; and then north- 
man Angle haet, and Siilende, and west is the land which is called 
summe dael Dena, "-^Oro«, p. 20. Angle and Sea-land, and some part 

of the Danes.'* 

(2.) 
**He seglode to J>»m porte }p% " He sailed to the harbour which 

man haet HseJ^um ; se stent betwuhs is called Hse'Som, which stands 

Winedum and Seaxum, and Angle, betwixt the Wends and Saxons, and 

and hyr^ in on Dene . . and )7a Angle, and belongs to Denmark . • 

twegen dagas ser he to H%})hum and two days before he came to . 

come, him waes on .)78et steorbord Hse'Sam, there was on his starboard 

Gothland and Sillende and iglanda Gothland, and Sealand, and many 

fela. On })8em landum eardodon islands. On that land lived ^n^/e^, 

Engle, 8er hi'Oer on land comon.'* before they hither to the land 

— Oro8y p. 23. came.'* 

The geography is clear. Angulus means the dis- 
trict which is now called Anglen ; a triangle of irregular 
shape, formed by the Slie, the Flensborger Fiord, and 
a line drawn from Flensborg to Sleswick. It may be the 
size of the county of Rutland, or a little larger ; and it 
lies on the side of the Peninsula furthest from England. 
Although one of the most fertile parts of Sleswick, it 
was likely to have been a desert; inasmuch as it was a 
frontier land, or March, between the Danes and the Sla- 
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^ouians (or Wends) of the eastern half of Holstein. But 
^t ^as not likely to have been the mother-country of any 
Wge body of emigrants; still less for an emigration 
across the German Ocean ; least of all for such a one as 
conquered England. There is, however, no objection to 
the Anglen of Sleswick having been part of the country 
of the Angles who invaded England. The only objection 
lies against its having been co-extensive with the mother- 
country of the English. That a population sufficiently 
strong to have conquered and given a name to England^ 
and sufficiently famous to have been classed amongst the 
leading nations of Germany, both by Beda himself and by 
Ptolemy before him, is to be deduced from a particular 
district on the frontier of Jutland rather than from 
northern Germany in general; from a section of the 
Dachy of Sleswick rather than from Holstein and Han* 
over at large ; is unlikely. 

Note. 
On the Language of Anglen* 

The statement that there is no objection to Anglen 
having been part of the land of the Angles is the only 
one that can be n\ade. . Nor can it be made without cer- 
tain cautions and qualifications. Anglen can scarcely 
have belonged to the original Angle area, but, on the 
contrary, can only have been an outlying settlement — a 
settlement of certain Angles who made their way in the 
direction of Denmark, even as the conquerors of Britain 
made their way in the direction of Wales and Ireland. 
This is because the parts between the Angle districts of 
Germany were separated from the Anglen of Sleswick by 
the Slavonians of Holstein: whilst the western part of 
Sleswick itself was Frisian — the Frisians being (by the 
Danes at least) clearly distinguished from the Angles. 
Still, as certain Angles may have found their way to tha 
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parts about the present towns of Liibek and Travemiinde, 
and (vid the Trave) have taken possession of certain parts 
of Sleswick, the Angle origin of the present occupants 
of Anglen is by no means improbable. Nevertheless^ it 
is extremely doubtful. 

The details of the dialects of Anglen are well known. 
At the beginning of the historical period^ the district lay 
well within the limits of Denmark as opposed to Grer- 
many : inasmuch as it lay to the north of the Danne- 
virke, and to the north of a district wherein (at least) two 
runic inscriptions in pure Norse have been discovered. 

1.* 

Darlf Tis\)i sten )M)n8i himjjigi Syins eften Erik felaga sinies var)> daxipr 
\>o dregjar satu um Haitliabu, iar liar vas starimadr, drigr harda godr. 

In Danish, 
Thorlef reiste denne Steen, Svends Hjembo, efter sin Staldbroder Erik, 
Bom dode, da Heltene Bade om Hedeby, ban yar Styremand, en saare 
god Helt. 

In English, 

Thorlef cut this stone, Svends home, after Eric fellow his was dead 
hen (when) the heroes sat about (besieged) Hatheby. He was steerman, a 
hard good hero.' 

2. 

Osfri^r gei^'i kumbl oft Sutrik sun sin . . . 

In Danish. 
Osfrid gjorde Hoi efter Sutrik sin Son . . . 

In English, 
Osfrid made (Scoiici gart) barrow, after Sutrik his son . , . 

It also lay to the north of the Danischwald, or 
Danish Wood, and, d fortiori^ to the north of the Eyder, 
the convenient, if not exactly the accurate, boundary 
between Denmark and Germany. 

It also lay to the north of a series of villages ending 
in the characteristic termination -by, viz. : Ha6^, Nor^, 
Osteriy, Gotheby, Hekkeiy, Gaby, VindeAy, and Hede- 
by (Haithafttt). — To which add, from the district of 
Svanso, on the east, Ny6y, S'oby, Sonderby, &c. 

* From Hallen, vol. i., pp. 9, 10. 
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In all these, however, the Danish language has given 
Way to the Platt-Deutsch, so that the question as to 
any actual intermixture of the original Norse in the 
parts to the south of Anglen, has no existence in the 
mmds of even its most zealous partizans. I use this 
term, because it is scarcely necessary to say that, in 
Denmark, the matter has assumed a serious and a poli- 
tical aspect. 

Anglen, however, is claimed as a mixed district, t. e. 
as one in which the Danish and the Platt-Deutsch are 
spoken concurrently. There is no doubt as to this being 
the case. Neither is there any doubt as to the Danish 
being the older language. The local names ending in 
"by are (as has been shown) numerous. The introduction 
of the German is a matter of history. The exact date, 
however, of its preponderance is uncertain. So are the 
exact proportions borne by it, at the present moment, 
to the Danish. In respect to this I find the state- 
ment that the Church Service in Anglen was never 
read in Danish; in other words, that, as early as the 
time of the Reformation, the German was sufficiently 
prevalent to exclude its rival language from the reading- 
desk. To this, however, one of the latest and best au- 
thorities on the subject, Allen, in Det Danske Sprogs^ 
Historie % Hertugdommet Slesvig eller Synderjylland, ob- 
jects, giving some curious facts in a different direction. 
Thus, in the sixteenth century, the parishioners of Gelting 
complain that their pastor knows no Danish ; whilst in 
Husby, Eskriss, and Haveltoft the registers between a.d. 
1603 and a.d 1635 contain certain Danish entries. Now, 
however much these facts may give us an approximation 
to a Church Service, it is not the Church Service itself; 
so that, upon the whole, the original statement is true, 
viz. that Anglen was the first district, north of the She, in 
which the Platt-Deutsch was the language of the preafibftt^ 
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This was as early as there was any preaching in the ver- 
nacular at all. 

How far the Danish still survives is another question. 
Recent inquiries have shown that it is anything but 
extinct. There is more of it in the north than the south. 
It is generally understood. It is spoken^ when needed, 
by the majority. It is spoken, from choice, by few. By 
a few it is neither spoken nor understood. In no case, 
however, is it spoken to the exclusion of the Platt- 
Deutsch. 

Though this has a greater bearing upon Danish politics 
than upon English philology, it is, by no means, irrele- 
vant. The more we know what Anglen really is, the 
better we shall value Beda's statement concerning it. 
One thing is certain, viz. that, whether Danish or Ger- 
man, at the present moment, it shows no signs of ever 
having been English. The Danish is older than the 
German, but there is nothing older than the Danish — 
nothing, at least, within the range of. history. Neither 
is there any tradition ; though the belief, on the other 
side of the peninsula, that the Frisians are akin to the 
English is both correct and well founded. Neither is it 
certain that Anglen is the equivalent to Anglia : for which 
the Danish would be either Engelland or Engle, It 
seems rather to mean the Angle, At any rate Beda^s 
term is Angulus, and the district itself is Anglen. 
That learned men have looked upon the dialect of the 
district as a mixture of Danish and Flatt-Deutsch with a 
dash of the original Anglo-Saxon is not to be wondered 
at. Yet, no undoubted Anglo-Saxon element has ever 
been discovered in it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ElEMENTS OP THE ANGLE INVASION. FRISIANS. 

CHAUCI. LONGOBARDI. DANES. THE GOTHS AND 

FRANKS. PROBABLE OCCUPANTS OP KENT. EARLY 

DANES. 

§ 73. Did any other German populations, under their 
own name, join the Angle invasions ? Did any of them 
do so under the general name of Angle or Saxon ? Did 
any of .them effect any independent settlements ? 

§ 74. The Frisians. — [a) Procopius writes that three 
very populous nations occupied Britain, the Angles, the 
Britons, and the Frisians. 

(4) The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the year 897, 
runs thus :— 

The armies from among the East-Anglians and from among the 
North-Hambrians, harassed the land of the West-Saxons chiefly, most 
of all by their (bscs, which they had built many years before. Then King 
Alfred commanded long ships to be built to oppose the sescs ; they were 
full -nigh twice as long as the others ; some had sixty oars, and some 
had more ; they were both swifter and steadier, and also higher than the 
others. They were shapen neither like the Frisian nor the Danish, but 
so as it seemed to him that they would be most efficient. Then some 
time in the same year, there came six ships to Wight, and there did much 
harm, as well as in Devon, and elsewhere along the sea-coast. Then the 
king commanded nine' of the new ships to go thither, and they obstructed 
their passage from the port towards the outer sea. Then went they with 
three of their ships out against them ; and three lay in the upper part of 
the port in the dry ; the men were gone from them ashore. Then took they 
two of the three ships at the outer part of the port, and killed the men, 
and the other. ship escaped ; in that also the men were killed except five ; 
they got away because the other ships were aground. They also were 
aground very disadvantageously ; three lay aground on that side of the 
deep on which the Danish ships were aground, and all the rest upon the 
other side, so that no one of them could get to the others. But when the 
water had ebbed many furlongs from the ships, the Danish men went from 
their three ships to the other three which were left by the tide on their 
side, and then they there fought against them. There was slain Lucumon 
the king's reeve, and Wulfheard the Frisian, and ^bbe the Frisian, and 
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^thelhere the Frisian, and ^thelferth the king's geneaty and of all the? 
men, Frisians and English, seventy-two ; and of the Danish men on» 
hundred and twenty. 

(c) In the life of St. Swibert we have the following pas- 
sage : — '* Egbertus sitiens salutem Frisionum et Saxonum^ 
eo quod Angli ab eis propagati sunt/' 

§ 75. Chauci. — With the Carlovingian writers, at least, 
the Frisian name included something beyond the Frisians 
Proper, or the Frisians in the strictest sense of the term. 
The Chauci were a detail of it. Apparently, this word 
belongs to the classical period only, being lost when we 
approach the Carlovingian times. But it is only appa- 
rently. Its German form is ^oc-ing ; at least, such is the 
reasonable opinion of the majority of investigators — the 
-ing being a gentile termination, and, as such, no original 
part of the word. As to the change from CA-, to jff- it 
creates no difficulty. It is the same which occurs in 
Chatti and ITessi. In ^ttuarii, as compared with Chattu- 
arii it disappears altogether. Now the Hocings have a pro- 
minent position in the earliest Frisian history ; or if not in 
the earliest Frisian history, in that cycle of legend which 
simulates iti In Beowulf, we find among the heroes — 

1. Finn, the son of Folcwalda, a Frisian : 

2. Hildeburg his queen, a Hoeing : ' 

3. Healfdene, the king of the Danes : 

4. Hnsef, a Hoeing, his vassal : 

5. Hengist, a Jute, his (Healfdene's) vassal also. 
These two last invade Finn's territory. Hnsef is slain ; 

Finn's followers also. The bodies are burned. Hengist 
remains, and meditates vengeance; which he effects by 
killing Finn and carrying off his queen. The text is as 
follows; the translation being Mr. Kemble's. It may 
also be found in a version of Mr. Thorpe's as an appendix 
to the first volume of Lappenburg : — 

. Hro'Sgai's poet after the mead-benoh must excite joy in the haU, 
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^^cerning Finn's descendants, when the expedition came npon them; 
^^alf dene's hero, Hnsef the Scylding, was doomed to fall in Friesland. 
Hildeburh had at least no cause to praise the fidelity of the Jutes ; guilt- 
lessly was she depriyed at the war-game of her beloved sons and brothers ; 
one after another they fell wounded with jayelins ; that was a mournful 
lady. Not in yain did Hoce's daughter mourn their death, after morning 
came, when he under the heaven might behold the slaughterer of her son 
where he before possessed the most of earthly joys : war took away all 
Fin's thanes, except only a few, so that he might not on the place of meet- 
ing gain anything by fighting against Hengest, nor defend in war his 
wretched remnant against the king's thane ; but they offered him con- 
ditions, that they would give up to him entirely a second palace, a hall, 
and throne ; so that they should halve the power with the sons of the 
Jutes, and at the gifts of treasure every day Folcwalda's son should honour 
the Danes, the troops of Hengest should serve them with rings, with 
hoarded treasures of solid gold, even as much as he would furnish the 
race of Frisians in the beer-haU. There they confirmed on both sides a 
fast treaty of peace. 

Again,— 

Thence the warriors set out to visit their dwellings, deprived of friends, 
to see Friesland, their homes and lofty city ; Hengest yet, during the 
deadly-coloured winter, dwelt with Finn, boldly, without casting of lots 
he cultivated the land, although he might drive upon the sea the ship with 
the ringed prow ; the deep boiled with storms, wan against the wind, 
winter locked the wave with a chain of ice, until the second year came to 
the dweUings ; so doth yet, that which eternally, happily provideth weather 
gloriously bright. When the winter was departed, and the bosom of the earth 
was fair, the wanderer set out to explore, the stranger from his dwellings. 
He thought the more of vengeance than of his departing over the sea, if 
he might bring to pass a hostile meeting, since he inwardly remembered 
the sons of the Jutes. Thus he avoided not death when HunUf s descend* 
ant plunged into his bosom the flame of war, the best of swords ; therefore 
were among the Jutes, known by the edge of the sword, what warriors 
bold of spirit Finn afterwards fell in with, savage sword slaughter at his 
own dwelling ; since Ouf6ldf and Osldf after the sea-journey mourned th& 
sorrow, the grim onset : they avenged a part of their loss ; nor might the 
cunning of mood refrain in his bosom, when his hall was surrounded 
with the men of his foes. Finn also was slain. The king amidst his* 
band, and the queen was taken ; the warriors of the Scyldings bore to 
their ships all the household wealth of the mighty king which they could 
find in Finn's dwelling, the jewels and carved gems ; they over the sea 
carried the lordly lady to the Danes — ^led her to their people. The lay 
was song, the song of the glee-man, the joke rose again, the noise from 
tlie benches grew loud, cupbearers gave the wine from woixdion& ^^^%c^&. 
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Another poem of the same character of Beowulf, only 
more fragmentary, is the battle of Finnesburg. In this, 
Ordlaf, Gu^laf, Hnsef, and Hengist are again men- 
tioned,— 

**Ordlaf and Ghi«laf, 
And Hengest self 
Followed in his tract. '^ 

These extracts bear upon the nationality and personality 
of Hengist, rather than upon the Frisian element of the 
Angle invasion. It should, however, be added, that one 
account, at least, makes Hengist no Jute, but a Frisian. 

In the way of internal evidence we have several com- 
pounds of Fris on our maps ; e. g. Frieston and Frisby, 
Again, the German Ocean is occasionally called Mare 
Fresicum. 

§ 7Q, The Longohards. — It is an undoubted fact that 
the numerous glosses of the Lombard laws belong to the 
High,rather than the Low, German group of dialects. They 
are Bavarian or Burgundian rather than Frisian, Old 
Saxon, or Angle. It is equally true that this High-Ger- 
man character is a presumption in favour of the Lango- 
bards having been other than Angle in their immediate 
ethnological connections. On the other hand, however, 
it may safely be said that, with this single fact, the 
evidence in favour of the Longobardi being High-Ger- 
mans begins and ends. Everything else points to an 
Angle aflSnity. ^ 

(o) The mention of the Angli of Tacitus follows that 
of the Longobardi. 

(b) The fine for killing a man is the same in the Angle 
and the Lombard laws. 

(c) The mythic hero Sceaf, with whose strange history 
the Angle poem of Beowulf begins, is named in the Tra- 
veller's Song as the king of the Longobards; 

Sige-here lengest Sigehere longest 

Sfigz-denam we6ld, The Sea-Danes ruled| 
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Hnsef Hocingnin, Hnsef the Hocmgs, 

Sceafa Long-heardum, Sceaf iiie Longbeards, &c. 

{I, 64.) 

(rf) The morgengabe, a pecuniary settlement made by the 
liudband upon the wife the morning after marriage^ is 
Angle and Lombard. 

{e) The Langobardi of Ptolemy are placed to the west 
of the Suevi Angli — l,ovr$oi ol "Ayyci^oi, 

(/) The characteristic Anglo-Saxon names Edwin, Ead- 
wine, Ealfwine, Clapa, and Edgar, are the names of the 
first four Lombard kings — ^viz. Audouin, Alboin, Clepho, 
and Autharis, With Audouin and Alboin the identifica- 
tion is less that of the modem speculator than that of 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves. 



Swylse ic wses on Eatiile 
mid uElfidne, 
• • • • 
Beam Eadmnes, 



As I was in Italy 
with jElfwin, 
• • • • 
Bairn of Eadwin. 



Taken by itself, all this connects the Langobards with 
the Angles. It cannot, however, be taken by itself. 
The great complication engendered by the High-German 
character of the Lombard glosses cannot, for an instant, 
be ignored. I submit, however, that the dynasty which 
made the laws, was not the dynasty of the first kings ; in 
other words, that the Lombard of the glosses is not the 
true Lombard at all, but rather Bavarian. Let us look at 
the history of the reign of Theudelinda (and we need go 
no further than Gibbon) for evidence upon this point. 
Audouin and Alboin (Edwin and Elfwin) are father and 
son. Clepho, who succeeds the father, is a noble, raised 
to the throne by election ; Autharis is his son : a minor. 
During his minority there is the anarchical rule of 
v«rhat is called the Thirty Tyrants. As Autharis grows 
up he has to fight against both Frank and Bavarian 
invaders. He eventually defeats them : and marries 
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Theudelinda^ a daughter of Garibaldi King of Bavaria. 
He survives his wedding but one year. On his deaths the 
dynasty changes. But, before this change of dynasty^ 
there are no written laws. Meanwhile, there is the 
express evidence of Paulus Diaconus that 

(a) During the reign of Autharis, 20,000 men left Italy, 
and returned to their original homes ; that 

{h) These men were Saxons ; and that 

(c) The district to which they returned was (to say 
the least) in Ostphalia, t. e, in the Angle division of 
Saxonia. 

§ 77. The Goths probable occupants of Kent, and parts 
of Hampshire. — See § 69. 

§ 78. The Franks probable occupants of Kent, — There 
may have been Franks in Kent as well as Goths. One 
fact in favour of such having been the case lies in — 

{a) The extract from Mamertinus. (See § 5.) 

(b) The name Kent, which is no compound of the word 
Seaxe or Saxon, like Sus-«^a?, 'Es^ex, &c. — ^though it abuts 
upon districts so named. Hence, the easiest way of account- 
ing for the compounds, in -sex, and their limitation to the 
south of England, is to suppose that they were the names 
by which the districts which bore them were known in 
Kent ; — the Franks being the population who, of all the 
Germans, most eschewed the use of the word Angle and 
most used the word Saxon, Saxon was a name which a 
Frank population would give to its neighbours, even if 
they were Angle in the strictest sense of the term. If a 
Frank had given a name to E&st-Anglian Suffolk, it 
would have been 'Essex, 

(c) The name Hhlothare, as that of a king of Kent, is 
eminently Frank, and not at all Angle. 

(d) Kent is divided into Lathes, — The Latin term LtBti 
was a word belonging to the military nomenclature of Rome 
during the fourth century, as well as earlier and later. 
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It applied to the parts opposite Britain — viz. Gaul and 
Western Grermany. It denoted a certain kind of military 
retainers; the service in which they were heing the 
Roman. Julian^ in Ammianus (xx. 8) writes of them 
thus: — "Equos praebebo Hispanos, et miscendos gentilibus 
atque scutariis adolescentes Latos quosdam, cis Rhenum 
editam barbarorum progeniem^ vel certe ex dedititiis^ qui 
ad nostra desuescunt.^^ Zosimus gives the form Aeto/, 
He speaks of the emperor as being a barbarian by bloody 
who by residence amongst the AetoJ, a Gallic nation, 
acquired some Latin cultivation {2, 54). — Mayv/wtoy, 

yevos fi€V TkKcav dno PapfidpoVf fjL€ToiKTi(ras d^ fig Aerolg, tOvos 
roXoriK^v, TTOtdeiaf r^( Aarlvav fi€Taa'xo>v* The Frank Lsetl 

were settled by Maximianus, as we learn from Eumenius 
[Panegyric, Constant, Cas. a.d. 296) : — '' Tuo — natu 
Nerviorum et Treverorum arva jacentia Latus postliminio 
restitutus et receptus in leges Francus excoluit.^^ The 
Notitia has a long list of them — 

Pnefectus Lcetorum Teutoniciarum, Garnanto SenonisB Lagdunensis. 

Pnefectus Lcetorum Batavorom et gentilium SueTorum, Bajocw* etOon- 
Btantise Lagdunensis secundae. 

Praefectns Lcetorvm gentilium Sueyorum, Genomannos Lugdunensis 
tertise. 

Praef ectus LcBtorvm Francorunif Redonas Lugdunensis tertise. 

Prsefectus LcEtorwm Lingonensium, per diversa dispersorum BelgicaB 
primsB. 

Frsefectus Lcetorum Actorum, Epuso Belgicse prims9 

Pnefectus LcBtorvm Nerviorum, Fanomartis Belgicaa secundsB. 

Prsfectus Last&ram Batavorum Nemetacensium, Atrebatis Belgicse 
secundse. 

Prsefectus Lceiwvm Batavorum Oontraginensium, Noviomago Belgicsd 
secundsB. 

Prsefectus Lwtorvm gentilium, B-emos et Silvanectas Belgicse secundae. 

Prsefectus Lcetorum Lagensium, prope Tungros GermaniaB secundae. 

Prsefectus Lcetorum gentilium Suevorum, Arvemos Aquitaniae primae. 

Zeuss (v. Lett), to whom all the texts that have been 
laid before the reader are due, concludes with a notice 

* Observe the word Bajoccu = BayewK. 
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touching the question of tbe Kentish lathes most closely. 
The Theodosian Code states ^^ That the lands appointed 
to the L(Bt%) who were removed to them, were called 
terra LaticaJ^ Such a word, then, as lathe may have 
grown out of [terra'] Latica, That such existed in Ro- 
mano-Keltic Gaul has been shown abundantly. That 
they also existed in Romano-Keltic Britain (especially 
in the parts nearest to Gaul) is probable. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN SETTLEMENTS IN BRITAIN. THE 

DANES. — THE NORWEGIANS. — THE NORSE AND TEU- 
TONIC ELEMENTS OF THE NORMAN FRENCH. 

§ 79. The Danes. — When the Angles called a place a 
tuuj or toTvn, the Danes called it a by. When the Angles 
said Newton, the Danes said NewJy. 

When the Angles said Chester (as in Dorchester), or 
cester (as in Bicester), the Danes said caster; e.g. Tad- 
caste)*, Doncaster, §-c. 

The Danes said Sk- rather than SA-, i.e. Skip-ton, 
rather than Ship-ton, 

The Danes said Ca-, rather than Ch-, i. e. Carl-ton 
rather than Charl-ton. 

The Danes said Orm rather than Worm, as in OrmS' 
head. 

The Danes said Kirk rather than Church ; as m Orms-- 
kirk. 

With these facts as a preliminary we may study the 
distribution of the Danes. From Lincolnshire, where the 
forms in question are at their maximum, we trace them 
into Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and Derbyshire, as 
far as Rugby in Warwickshire, and Ashby in Northamp- 
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tonshire. In Yorkshire they seem to have followed the 
western feeders of the Ouse up to its watershed^ which 
they crossed, and, from the valley of the Eden in Cumber- 
land, spread themselves into those of the Solway, the 
Lnne, the Mersey, and the Dee. Faint traces of them 
occur in North, and fainter ones still in South, Wales. In 
the Isle of Man they are conspicuous. 

Again — a block of land at the junction of Norfolk and 
SuflFolk, on the lower course of the river Waveney, shows, 
in its numerous villages ending in -by, signs of Danish 
occupancy. 

The Angle name of the present town of Whitby in York- 
shire was Streoneshalch. The present name is Danish. 

The Angle name of the capital of Derbyshire was 
Northweorthig. The present name is Danish. 

Several words in the northern dialects are Norse rather 
than Angle. 



rovincial. 


Common Dialect, 


Norse, 


Braid 


Resemble 


Braas 


Eldin 


Firing 


Eld 


Force 


Waterfall 


Fors 


Gar 


Make 


Gora 


GiU 


Ravine 


Gil 


Greet 


Weep 


Grata 


Ket 


Carrion 


Eiod 


Lait 


Seek 


Led 


Lathe 


Ram 


Lade 


Lile 


LUOe 


LU 



The following inscription is Danish rather than pure 
Anglo-Saxon. It appears on a tomb in Alborough 
Church, in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

l^f het arseran cyrice for hanum and for Gunthara saula. 
Ulf bid rear the church for him, and for Gunthar's soul. 

Ulf and kanum are Norse forms. 
The Anglo-Saxon mode of expressing descent was by 
means of the. termination -inff; so that the boh oi 'S^di^'dh:^ 
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would not be Edgawon, but Edgartnjr. Yet the compounds 
in -son are pre-eminently common in the present English ; 
as they are in Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Feroic, and 
Icelandic. This looks as if our numerous patronymics 
like Ander-5on, Thomp-5on, John-^on, Nel-5on, &c., were - 
of Danish, rather than Angle origin. Nevertheless, in 
the Anglo-Saxon charters we find the following pas- 
sage: — " ministro qui Bondan sunu appellatur cognomine/' 
On the other hand, however, the grant is one of Canute's, 
for at the end of it we find in Anglo-Saxon : " Dis is 
^ara VII. hida hoc to Hanitiine ^e Cnut cyning gebocode 
Ledfwine Bondan sunu on ece yrfae.''='' TTiis is the book 
{deed) of the seven hydes at Hannington, which Cnut, the 
king, granted to Leofwine Bondeson for a heritage for ever,^' 

§ 80. The Scandinavians who settled in Great Britain 
were not exclusively Danes. Some were Norwegians. Can 
we separate the one from the other ? Yes. For some. '''/-. 
reason or other, the termination - Jy, so common in Den- ; 
mark, is rare in Norway, and wholly wanting in the 
Norwegian colony of Iceland. It is, also, all but wanting 
in Durham, Northumberland, Scotland, Orkney, Shet- 
land, the Hebrides, and Ireland. The inference from 
this is, that, whilst the parts south of the Tees, so far as 
they were Norse at all, were Danish rather than Nor- 
wegian, the parts to the north of that river were Norwegian 
rather than Danish. The Danes crossed England; the 
Norwegians sailed round it. In the Isle of Man the two 
streams met. The same seems to have been the case in 
Ireland ; where the term -ford^^an arm of the sea (as in 
Carling-/orc?, Strang-/orrf) is (along with other local 
names) Scandinavian. 

The words thus introduced constitute the direct Scan- 
dinavian of our language. Whether there be much or 
little of this will be considered in the sequel. At present 
it is only necessary to notice the word direct. 
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§ 81. Indirect Norse Elements, — The Normans came 
from Normandy ; but as Normandy took its name from 
the Northmen who invaded it^ it is probable that certain 
words, though French in their immediate, may be Norse 
in their remote, origin. Carried from Scandinavia into Nor- 
mandy, they may, by the Norman Conquest, have been 
carried farther still, and so have found their way into 
England. Such words give us an indirect Norse element. 
Whether few or many, they have yet to be sought for. 
They are noticed, however, in order that attention may 
be drawn to the analysis of the Anglo-Norman form of 
speech; which is, by no means, purely and simply 
French. 

In the first place, it may contain Keltic elements; 
either from the original Gallic or from the neighbouring 
province of Brittany. 

In the next, it belongs to one of the most German 
districts of France : the German elements being of a very 
complex kind. 

(a.) Normandy was, more or less, Saxon ; f. e. a portion 
of the occupants of the litttis Saxonicum extended them- 
selves as far as the parts about Bayeux, being noticed 
under the name of Saxones Bajocassini. There is also 
a notice, in a capitulary of Charles the Bald, a.d. 853, 
of the Otlinga (?) Saxonica, 

(b.) It was more or less Scandinavian, as has been already 
stated : to which it may be added that, in its Scandinavian 
character^ it was Danish rather than Norwegian. This, 
however, is not the common opinion; the common opinion 
being that Rolf, RoUo, or Rou, the first conqueror, who 
died A.D. 931, was a son of Rognvald, Earl of Orkney, a 
Norwegian. The evidence, however, is that of Snorro 
Sturleson, who wrote as late as the 13th century. His 
statement seems to have arisen out of the word Normannus, 
which^ in his time^ applied to a Norwegian rather than a 
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Dane. In the ninth and tenth centaries, it applied to 
Danes and Norwegians indiflferently. Meanwhile, the 
French accounts always call the conquerors of Normandy 
Danes ; a name which they would scarcely give to a Nor- 
wegian proper. 

(c.) Thirdly, it was the occupancy of those Germans 
whose chiefs bore the names of William, Henry, and 
Richard, the names of certain dukes of Normandy, and 
certain kings of England, Who these were is uncertain. 
It is only certain that the names under notice, though 
the names of the successors of Rollo, are not Scandinavian. 
Neither are they Angle. Neither are they exactly Frank. 
I have given reasons elsewhere for believing that these 
were Goths. 

§ 82. With these preliminaries we may analyze the 
German elements of the Anglo-Norman. They chiefly 
consist of local names — names in which the Teutonic 
character is greatly disguised. 

The 'tot, in Yvetot, UaSetot, Gsmetot, Criqxietot, 
Ilondetot, Louyetot, Ansetot, Turre/o/, Ecule^o/, Tihowtot, 
Vvatot, Valle^o^, and Sasse/o/ {Saxon) = the -toft in 
Wi^toft, Brsiytoft, &c. 

The 'bee, in Bolbec, CaudeJec, Cavbec, Vovlbec, B^obec, 
&c. = the beck in Welbeck, &c. 

The 'fleur in li^rfleur, B&rfleur, Yittefleur, Fignefleur, 
&c. = the 'fleet in "HoTthfleet, &c. 

The '€7/ in Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, Chausey = the 
-ey in Orkney, &c. 

The 'dale and -tal in Oxxdale, Crodal, Danes^aZ {Dane), 
Darne/flf/, DiepperfaZ, Cioixdal, Bruquerfa/fe, Grandes 
Dalles, and Petites Dalles, &c. = the -dale in Coverrfafe, 
&c. 

The -yard in Auppeyarrf and Epeyarrf = the English 
-yarth, &c. 

Houlme, near Rouen = holm. 
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The forest of Eskoves =8kov = wood. 

Finally, the -beuf in Q\ii\lebeuf, PainJ«(f, Moibeuf, 
Criquebeuf, &c. = the - J^ in GrimsJy, &c. 

This last form is exclusively Norae. The others are 
either Norse or German, 



CHAPTER XV. 

AFFINITIES or THE ENGLISH WITH THE OTHER LAN- 
GUAGES OF GERMANY AND WITH THOSE OF SCANDI- 
NAVIA. 

§ 83. Over and above the Old Saxon and Frisian forms 
of speech, the relations of which to the Anglo-Saxon 
have been so fully noticed, there are others similarly, 
though less closely, allied. 

§ 84. Dutch of Holland and Low-German. — The first of 
these is the — 

Dutch of Holland. 

Mark, chap. i. 

1. net begin des evangelies yan Jesus Christ, den Zocm van God. 

2. Grelijk geschreven is in de Profeten : ziet, Ik zend mijnen Engel voor 
nw aangezigt, die uwen weg voor u been bereiden zal, 

3. Be stem des roependen in de woestijn : bereidt den weg des Heeren, 
maakt zijne paden regt 1 

4. Johannes was doopende in de woestijn, en predikende den doop der 
bekeering tot vergeving der zonden. 

5. En al het Joodsche land ging tot hem nit, en die van Jerdzalem ; en 
warden alien yan hem gedoopt in the riyier de Jordaan, belijdende hunne 
zonden. 

6. En Johannes was gekleed met kemelshaar, en met eenen lederen 
gordel om zijne lendenen, en at sprinkhannen en wilden honig. 

7. En hij predikte, zeggende : na mij komt, die sterker is dan ik, wien 
ik niet waardig ben, nederbukkendO) den riem zijner schoenen te ontbinden. 

8. Ik heb ulieden wel gedoopt met water, maar hij zal a doopen met 
den Heijigen Geest. . . 
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Of the P ovincial Platt-Deutsch specimens are given 
in chapters VII. and VIII. 

§ 85. 

MODEBN HiOH-GeBMAN. 

a.) 

Fbom Lessino's Fables. 

HEBKULES. 

AIs Herknles in den Himmel aufgenommen ward, machte er seinen 
grass nnter alien Gottem der Juno zuerst. Ber ganze Himmel and Jono 
erstaante dartiber. '* Deiner Feindln/' rief man ilim za, '^begegnest 
da so vorziiglich?" "Ja, ihr selbst ; '* erwiederte Herkoles. "Nor 
ihre Yerfolgangen sind es, die mir za den Thaten Gelegenheit gegeben, 
womit ich den Himmel verdienet habe.'* 

Der Olymp billigte die Antwort des neuen Gh>tteB, nnd Jano ward 
yersohnt. 

In English, 

As Hercnles in the Heaven up-taken was, made he his greeting, under 
(among) all Gods, to Jano at (to) first. The whole Heaven and Jano were 
astonished thereon (over). '* Thy female enemy (fiend),'* cried they him 
to, * * meetest thoa so preferably V^ * * Yes, herself, '* answered Hercules, 
''only her persecutions are it, which me to the deeds opportanity (have) 
given, wherewith I the Heaven earned have." 

The Olympus approved the answer of the new God, and Juno was 
reconciled. 

(2.) 

From Herder. 

Horch, horch die Lerch* am HimmelsthUr singt, 

Die liebe Sonn' wacht auf ; 
Aus alien Bliimkelchen trinkt 

Sie schon ihr opfer auf. 
Das Hochzeitknospfchen freundlich winkt, 
Und thut sein Aiiglein auf. 

Was hold und lieb ist, freundlich blinkt, 
Wach schones Kind waoh auf, 

Wach auf ; 
Wach schones Kind wach auf. 

Literally. 

Hark t Hark ! the lark at Heaven's door sings, 

The dear (Urved) Sun wakes up ; 
Oat of all bloom-ohalices drinks 

She (the 9wn,^ which is feminine) already their offering up 
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The batchelor's button friendly looks. 
And does its eye-ling np (= opens little eye). 
What gracious and dear is friendly winks, 
Wake, fair child, wake np. 
Wake np, &c. 

(3.) 
From New Testament^ Mark i. 1 — 8. 

1. Diess ist der Anfang des Evangelii von Jesn Ghristo, dem Sohne 
Gottes. 

2. Als geschrieben stehet in den Propheten : Siehe, Ich sonde meinen 
Engel vor dir her, der da bereite deinen Weg vor dir. 

3. Es ist eine Stimme eines Predigers in der Wiiste : Bereitet den Weg 
des Herm, machet Seine Steige richtig. 

4. Johannes der war in der Wiiste, tanfte nnd predigte von der Taof e 
der Busse, znr Yergebung der Siinden. 

5. Und es gieng zn ihm hinans das ganze Jiidische Land, nnd die von 
Jemsalem, und liessen sioh alle von ihm taufen im Jordan, und bekannten 
ihre Siinden. 

6. Johannes aber war bekleidet mit Eameelshaaren, und mit einem 
ledemen Giirtel um seine Lenden, und ass Heuschrecken un wilden 
Honig; 

7. Und predigte und sprach : Es kommt einer nach mir, der ist starker, 
denn ich, dem ich nicht genugsam bin, dass ich mich vor ihm biicke, und 
die Biemen seiner Schuhe auflose. 

8. Ich taufe euch mit Wasser, aber er wird euch mit demheiligen Geiste 
taufen. 

§ 86, Old and Middle High-German, — In its older 
forms the High-German was spoken in the ninths tenths 
and eleventh centuries^ in Suabia^ Bavaria^ and Fran- 
conia. It is in the old High-German that the Krist of 
Otfrid, the Psalms of Notker, the Canticle of Willeram, 
the Glosses of Kero^ the Vita Annonis, Sec, are composed. 

Kbist, i. 12. (Edit. Graflf.) 

Tho uuarun thar in lante hirta haltente ; 

Thes fehes datun uuarta uuidar fianta. 
Zi In quam boto sconi, engil scinenti ; 

Joh uuurtun sie inliuhte f on himilsgen liohte. 
Forahtun sie in tho gahun so sinan anasahun ; 

Joh hintarquamun harto thes Gotes boten uuorto. 
Sprah ther Gotes boto sar. ** Ih seal iti sagen uuuntor* 

Ja seal sin f on Gh>te heil ; nales f orahta nihein. 
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Ih seal in sagen imbot. gibot ther himilisgo Got; 

Ooh nist ther er gihoiti so fronisg anmtL 
Thes unirdit unorolt sinu zi euuidon blidu, 

Joh al giscaft thiu in unorolti thesa erdan ist ouh dretenti 
Nluuoi boran habet thiz lant then himilisgon Heilant ; 

The ist Dmhtin Krist guater f on inngem mnater. 
In Bethleem thine kuninga thie uuamn alle thanana, 

Fon in unard onh giboran in sin mnater magad sconn. 
Sagen ih f (i, gaate man, nuio ir nan scuint findan, 

Zeichen ouh gizami thumh thaz seltsani. 
Zi them bnrgi faret hinana, ir findet, so ih ifi sageta, 

Kind niuuoi boranaz in kripphun gilegitaz." 
Tho quam unz er zin tho sprah engilo herisca^ 

Himilisgu menigi, sus alle singenti — 
** In himilriches hohi si Gote guallichi ; 

Si in erdu fridu ouh alien thie fol sin guates nuillen.** 

The same, in English, 

Then there was in the land herdsmen feeding : 

Of their cattle they made watch against foes. 
To them came a messenger fair, an angel shining. 

And they became lit with heavenly light. 
They feared, suddenly as on him they looked ; 

And followed much the words of Gt)d's messenger : 
Spake there God's messenger strait, " I shall to you say wonders. 

To you shall there be from Gt)d health ; fear nothing at all. 
I shall to you say a message, the bidding of the heavenly God : 

Also there is none who has heard so glad an errand. 
Therefore becomes this world for ever blythe, 

And all creatures that in the world are treading this earth. 
Newly borne has this land the heavenly Savior, 

Who is the Lord Christ, good, from a young mother. 
In Bethleem, of the kings they were all thence — 

From them was also bom his mother, a maid fair, 
I say to you, good men, how ye him shall find, 

A sign and token, through this wonder. 
To your burgh fare hence, ye find, so as I to you said, 

A child, new bom, in a crib lying." 
Then came, while he to them spake, of angels a host, 

A heavenly retinue, thus all singing : 
** In the heavenly kingdom's highth be to Gt)d glory; 

Be on earth peace also to all who are full of Gt)d's will.*' 

The Middle High-German ranges from the thirteenth 
century to the Beformation. 
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§ 87. MossO'Gothic, — Certain Germans sacked Rome 
ander Alaric, and succeeded to the empire of Augustulus 
under Theodoric. Of their language we have a specimen, 
not later than the sixth century ; and as no Anglo-Saxon 
work is of equal antiquity, this is considered to be the 
oldest of all the German tongues. 

Mark, chap. i. 

1. Anastodedts aivaggeljons i'esuis zristaus sanaus gvi\>s, eve gamelil? i'st 

2. in esai in praofetau. sai. ik linsandja aggiln meinana faora ]>us. saei 
gamanvei^ yig ^inana fanra ]>tib. stibna vopjandms 'in aa)7idai. 

4. mi^yeijy Tig franjins. raihtos ▼anrkei)' staigos ga)7S unsaris. vmb 
'iohannes danpjands in anf^idai jah merjands daupein idreigos du afla- 

5. geinai frayanrhte. jah nsiddedun da imma all i'udaialand jah iairusau- 
lymeis jah daupidai yesun allai in i'aardane awai fram imma andhaitan- 

6. dans frayaorhtim seinaim. yasu)7-)>an iohannes gayasi)7S taglam ulban- 
dans jah gairda filleina bi hup seinana jah matida )7ramstein8 jah milijy 

7. haijyiyisk jah merida qif^ands. qimi); syinf^oza mis sa afar mis. ])izQ- 

8. ik ni im yairf^s anahneiyands andbindan skaudaraip skohe is. a)7)7an ik 
danpja izyis is yatin. i)? is daupei)? izyis in ahmin yeihamma. 

Explanation. 

Anastodeina, beginning, lit., np-standing— ^a-me/i)?, written. Thega 
is the sign of the participle : one word in English presenres it, yiz. 
j-clept=icaMed ; A. S. clepian=:to call — aggilu, &yyt\oi—gaManvei\>^ 
prepare — Stibna^ voice ; German, stimme — vojijandiru, crying ; weep-ing 
— aupidaif German, dde=:wa8te. — FaninSf of the Lord, one of the many 
Slayonic words in U]philas=Pan=c?ominiM — staigoSy ways=German, 
gteig; Danish, 8tie=zway — daujjjandsy baptize=d/p— mer/tt»Mi«, proclaim- 
ing, preaching— te^ei^os, repentance. This has been looked upon as a 
Keltic word — aflageina, away-laying— /rarawrAte, of sins ; foreworka ; 
the /ore, as in /orswear — usiddjedun, out-goed, out-yode — aioai, water, 
river ; aAo, Old German, aa, Norse — andkaitandans ; and=zcoramf hait 
— vocOf as in higJU=:i8 called^ hears the naihe ^zproclaiming^ confessing ; 
— gavoM^s, clothed; from va^an^zto clothe — taglamy haii (word for 
word); tail, tas^. A. S. — ulbandaus (word for word), elephant — gairda, 
fiUeina — fell (as in /cW-monger), girdle — hup, hips — jyramsteins, twigs 
(such the translation, not grasshoppers) — mile\) hai\nvisk, heath-honey ; 
— qipands, saying {queathing, as in quoth, bequeathe) — swin\>oza, stronger, 
A. S. swi1Se^=very, 8a=who ; — anahneivands, stooping, bending (kneel- 
ing); — skauda-raip, latchet ; — isvis, you; — vatin, water; Lithuanic, 
wandu; Danish, vand; Swedish, vain; — ahmeny spirit ;-^'ezAa7?ima, 
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§ 88. The Scandinavian languages. — Allied to eac 
other, and allied to the languages of Germany, are tl 
following forms of speech; forms of speech which v 
may call Scandinavian, or Norse : — 

1. The Icelandic of Iceland ; closely akin to which is tl 
(a.) Feroic of the Feroe Isles ; and also 

(i.) Several of the more archaic provincial dialects < 
Norway and Sweden. 

2. The literary language of Sweden, and 

8. The literary language of Denmark and Norway. 
§ 89. The literary Danish. — This is Norwegian as wel 

Specimen. 
1. 

£ong Ohristian stod ved h(5ien Mast, 

I £og og Damp ; 
Hans Yserge hamrede saa fast, 
At Gothens Hjelm og Hjeme brast ; 
Da sank hvert fiendtligt Spell og Mast 

I £5g og Damp. 
Flye, skreg de, flye, hvad flygte kani 
Hvo staaer for Danmarks Christian 

IKamp? 

I^iels Juel gav Agt paa Stormens Brag 

NnerdetTid! 
Han heisede det rdde Flag, 
Og slog paa Fienden Slag i Slag ; 
Da Skreg de Hoit blandt Stormens Brag : 

Nu er det Tid ! 
Flye, Skreg de, kver, som veed et Skjul! 
Hvo kan bestaae for Danmarks Juel 

J Strid ? 

Du Nordhav! Gllmt af Vessel br5d 

Din mdrke Skye. 
Da tyede Esemper til dit Sk jdd ; 
Thi med ham lyned' Skrsek og Dod. 
Fra Yallen hortes Yraal, som brod 

Din tykke Skye. 
Fra Danmark lyner Tordenskjold; 
Hv^er give sig 1 Himlens Void, 

Og flye I 
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Da Danakes Yei til Roes og Mogt, 

SortladneHav) 
Modtog din Yen, som nforsagt 

Tor mode Faren med Foragt, 
Saa stolt, Bom du, mod Stormens Alagt, 

Soriladne Hav! 
Og rask igjennem Lann og spil 
Og Eamp og Seier for mig til 

HinGray ! 

In English. 

0) 

King Christian stood by liigli-2^ mast 

In reek and damp, 
His weapon hammered so fast 
That GK)thland*8 helms and brains bnrst ; 
Then sank each hostile (fiendlike) stem and mast 

In reek and damp. 
Fly, shrieked they, fly, what fly can : 
Who stands against Denmark's Ghnstian 

In battle ? 

Niel Juel gave heed on storms-tAe crash. 

Now is it time. 
He hoists the red flag, 
Eke slew on fiend-^^e blow, on blow, 
Then shrieked they high amid storms-f Ae crash, 

Now is it time, 
Fly, shrieked they, who knows a shelter : 
Who can stand against Denmark's Juel 

In fight ? 

North Sea! flash of Vessel broke 

Thy murky cloud (sky) : 
Then took refuge warriors {champions in thy bosom ; 
For with him flashed fright and death. 
From battle-fields, heard-was cry which broke 

Thy thick cloud (sky). 
From Denmark flashes Tordenskiold t 
Each give himself in Heaven's power (wealding) 

And fly. 

Thou Dane's way to glory and might, 

Dark Sea I 
Accept {take in meeting) thy friend, who reckless 
Dare meet danger with contempt, 



i 
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So proud as thou, against &toTjna-the might. 

Bark Sea! 
And swift throngh noise and music, 
And fight and victory bear me to {til) 
My grave. 

(2.) 
Norwegian National Song {concluding stanzas). 

Frihedens Tempel i Normandens Dale 
Stander saa herligt i Ly af hans Fjeld; 
Frit tor han tsenke, og frit tor han tale, 
Frit tor han virke iil Norriges Held. 

Fuglen i Skove, 

Nordhavets Vove 
Friere er ei end Norriges Mand ; 
Villig dog lyder han selvgivne Love, 
Trofast mod Konning og Fscdreneland. 

Elskede Land med de skyhoie Bjerge, 
Frugtbare Dale og fiskrige Kyst ! 
Troskab og Kjaerlighed fro vi Dig svserge I 
Ealder Du, blode vi for Dig med Lyst. 

Evig Du stande, 

Elskte Bkndt Lande ! 
Frit som den Storm, der omsnser Dit Fjeld; 
Og medens Bolgen omsnoer Dine Strande, 
Stedse Da voxe i Hseder og Held ! 

In English. 
Freedom's temple in Normans-the dales 
Stands so noble in lea of his rock (fell) 
Free dares he think, and free dares he speak, 
Free dares he work til Norway's weal. 

Bird {fowl) -the in woods (shaws) 

North-sea' s-^^e waves 
Freer is not than Norway's man; 
"Willing, however, obeys he self -given laws 
True-fast towards king and fatherland. 

Loved land with the sky-high hills (bergs), 
Fruitful valleys, and fish-rich coast I 
Truth and love glad we for thee swear ; 
Callest thou, bleed we for thee with plermire. 

Ever thou stand 

Loved amongst lands, 
Free as the storm that roars round thy fell ; 
And (eke) whilst billow-the laps round thy strand, 
Ever thou wax in praise and welfare. 
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§ 90. The literary Swedish.— 

From Frithiofs Saga, Canto xviL 

Sund Ring han satt i hogbank om julen och drack mjod, 
Sos honom sett hans drottning 8& hTit ocli rosenrod. 
Som T&r och host dem bftda man s&g bredyid hvarann, 
Hon yar den friska v&ren, den knlna host var han. 

D& tr&dde nti salen en ok&nd gubbe in, 
Fr&n hnfvnd och till fotter han insvept yar i skinn. 
Han hade staf i handen och lutad s&gs han g&, 
Men hogre &n de andra den gamle var &nd&. 

Han satte sig p& bUnken I&ngst ned yid salens dorr ; 
Ber &r de armas stalle ILnnu, som det yar f orr. 
De hofnuln logo smadligt och s&go till hyarann, 
Och pekade med fingret p& laden bjomskinnsmann. 

D& Ijongar med ty& ogon den frammande 8& hyasst, 
Med ena handen grep han en nngersyen i hast, 
Helt yarligen han y&nde den hofman npp och ned 
J)& tystnade de andre; yi hade gjort b& med. 

In English. 

^ing Ring he sat in high-bench at Tnle (Christmas), eke drank mead, 
-^^ him sat his queen so white and rosy-red. 

-^^ Spring and Autumn (hcbrvest) them both man saw aside by each other, 
^he was the fresh spring, the chill haryest was he. 

*I^en trod out-in haSl-tJie an unknown (wnlcenned) old-man in; 
^rom head and (eibe) to feet he coyered was in skin; 
He had staf in hand-^Ae, eke bent was-seen he {to) go, 
^ut higher than the others the old man was stiU. 

He sat him on bench-^ along below by hsXLs-the door ; 
^ere is the poor's place {stciU) still-now, as that was before. 
The court-men laughed scomfull, and saw till each-other ; 
And pointed with finger-t/ie at ragged bear-skin man. 

Then flashes with two eyes the Granger so sharp, 

With one hand he griped a young-swain in haste. 

Right {whole) tenderly he turned the court-man up and down {jMther), 

Then kept silent the others ; we had done {gar Scotic6) with (also). 

§ 91. The Icelandic and Feroic. — This is remarkable 
for the small extent to which it has changed since the 
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thirteenth century, with the written language of which 
the modem Icelandic closely agrees. 

a.) 

Icelandic (Fareymga-Saga — ^Ed. Mohnike). 

Ok nil er ]}&t eitthvert siim tun smnorit, at Sigmnndr xnselti til \)Oiia : 
*'Hyat mun ver^a, )70 at yit$ farim 1 Bk6g )>eima, er hdr er noi^r £r& 
gai^i?" |76rir svarar : ''&pyf ermdreingiforvitni/' s^gir hann. **Ekki 
er mdr sy& gefit," segir Sigmnndr, ''ok )7angat skal ek fara." ''(>ii munt 
r&da hlj6ta," segir |7<lirir, "en brj6tnm vi^ \>& bo^or^ f6stra mins." Nu 
f6m f^eir, ok hafSi Sigmnndr vitSarozi eina i hendi sdr ; koma i sk6ginn, 
ok I rj6t5r eitt fagnrt ; ok er J>eir kafa |7ar eigi leingi verit, )>& heyra jyeir 
bjom mikinn har^la ok grimligan. ^at yar yi^jom mikill, tiUgc&r at lit. 
^eir hlanpa nu aptra & stiginn )7an, er )7eir hofSu )7&ngat farit ; stigrinn, 
Tar mj6r ok )7ranrigr, ok hleypr \>6Tir fyrir, en Sigmnndr sft^ar. D^t 
lile3rpr nii eptir })eim si stiginn, ok yer^r )7yi {^ranngr stigrinn, ok brotna 
eikmir fyrir f^yi. Sigmnndr snyr ]>k skj6tt (it af stignnm milium trj&nna, 
ok bit$r \)BX til er dyrit kemr jafn-fram bonnm. )7a boggr hann jafint 
metSal hlusta & d^rinu me^ tyeim hondum, sy& et exin sokkr. £n dyrit 
f ellr &fram, ok er dautt. 

Feroio. 

Nti yar so til ajna Ferina um Snmmari, at Sigmnndnr snakkaji so yi 
Towra : ** Kvat man bagga, towat vid farin nj benda Skowin, uj er hdr 
noran-firi Gferin?" Towrur sySrar, "Ikkji hfiyi e Hn at fondtnast ettir 
tuj," siir ban. ** Ikkji eri e so sintur," siir Sigmnndnr, ** og b&ar sk&l e 
fara." " Tii fert t& at rfta," siir Towrur, ** men t& browtnm yid Forbo 
Fostirfajir mnjns." Nil fowm tajr, og Sigmnndur beji ajna oksi til Bren- 
nnyi uj Hondini ; tajr koma in uj Skowin, og &ajt vftkurt rudda Flos men 
ikkji baya tajr yen bar l^jngji, firin tajr bojra kyodtt Brak uj Skownnn, 
og br&t ettir sujgja tajr ajna egynlia stowra Bjodn og gruiska. T& ya ajn 
stowr Skowbjodn gr&gnlmut & Litinun. Tair lejpa nil attir& BAsina, snm 
tajr boddu gingji ettir ; B&sin yUr mj&y og trong ; Towrur lejpur nndan, 
og Sigmnndur attanft. Djowri leipur nil ettir tajmnm & B&sini ; og nd. 
yerur B&sin trong kj& tuj, so at Ajkjinar brotnayn fr& tuj. Sigmnndur 
snujur t& kyikliani fitaf B&sini inimidlnm Trjini, og bujar bar til Bjowri 
kjemur abajnt ban. T& boggur ban bajnt nj Ojmalystri & Djowrinum vi 
b&yun Hondun, so at oxin sokknr in, og Djowri dettir bajnt framettir, og 
er standejt. 

Swedish. 

Ocb nn yar det eng&ng om sommaren, som Sigmnnd sade till Tborer : 

" Hyad m&nde yal deraf warda, om yi &ter g& ut i skogen, som li^er der 

norr om g&rden?" "Det fkr jag alldeles icke nyfiken att yeta," syardae 

Tbor. "Icke g&r det && mid meg," sade Sigmnnd, "ocb ditret maste 

Jag/' Dn kommer d& att r&da," sade Tbor, "men denned 5fyertr&da yi 
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T&r Fosterfaders bad." De gingo na &9tad, och Sigmund hade en vedyxa 
i handen ; de kommo in i skogen, och strat derp& fingo de se en ganska 
stor och vildsinnt bjom, en dr&pelig skogsbjom, vaig-gr& till f&rgen. De 
sprungo d& tillbaka p& samma stig som de hade kommit dit. Stigen yar 
smal och tr&ng ; och Thorer sprang fr&mst, men Sigmnnd efterst. Djuret 
lopp nu efter dem p& stigen, och stigen blef tr&ng for detsamma, && att 
traden sonderbrotosi dess lopp. Sigmund v&nde d& knrtigt retaf fr&n 
stigen, och st&llde sig mellan tr&den, samt stod der, tills djuret, kom 
fram midt for honom. D& fattade han yxan med begge hii,ndema, och 
hogg midt emellan oronen p& djuret, s& att yxan gick in, och djuret stortade 
fram&t, och dog p& st&Uet. 

Danish. 

Og nu var det engang om Sommeren, at Sigmund sagde til Thorer : 
^* Hvad mon der yel kan flyde af, om vi end gaae hen i den Skov, som 
ligger her nordenfor GJaardenI" "Det erjeg ikken nysgjerrig efter at 
vide," Bvarede Thorer. * * Ei gaar det mig saa," sagde Sigmund, * * og derud 
maa jeg." ** Du kommer da til at raade," sagde Thorer, "men da over- 
trsede, vi vor Fosterfaders Bud." De gik nu, og Sigmund havde en Vedoxe 
i Haanden ; de kom ind i Skoven, og strax derpaa saae de en meget stor 
og gram Bjom, en drabelig Skovejom, ulvegraa af Farve. De lob da til- 
bage ad den samme Sti, ad hvilken de vare komne derhen. Stien var smal 
eg trang ; og Thorer lob forrest, men Sigmund bagerst. Dyret lob nu 
efter dem paa Stien, og Stien blev trang for det, og Trseeme brodes i dots. 
Lob Sigmund dreiede da nu hurtig ud af Stien, og stillede sig imellem 
Trseeme, og stod der indtil Dyret, kom frem lige for ham. Da fattede 
han oxen med begge Hsender, og hug lige imellem oreme paa Dyret, saa at 
5xen sank i, og Dyret styrtede fremad, og var dodt paa Stedet. 

English, 
And now is it a time about the summer, that Sigmund spake to Thorir: 
** What would become, even if we two go into the shaw {wood)^ which 
here is north from the house ? " Thorir answers, " Thereto there is to 
me no curiosity," says he. " So is it not with me," says Sigmund, " and 
thither shall I go." "Thou mayst counsel," says Thorir, "but we two 
break the bidding- word of foster-father mine.*' Now go they, and Sig- 
mund had a wood-axe in his hands ; they come into the wood, and into 
a fair place ; and as they had not been there long, they hear a bear, big, 
fierce, and grim. It was a wood-bear, big, wolf -grey in hue. They run 
(leap) now back (after) to the path, by which they had gone thither. The 
path was narrow and strait ; and Thorir runs first, and Sigmund after. 
The beast runs now after them on the path, and the path becomes strait, 
and broken oaks before it. Sigmund turns then short out of the path 
among the trees, and bides there till the beast comes even with him. 
Then cuts he even in between the ears of the beast with his two hands, so 
that the axe sinks, and the beast falls forwards, and is dea/d. 
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(2.) 
From the Edda. In English, 

Upp reis 'CWJinn Up rose Odin, 

alda gantr, Of men king ; 

ok hann & Sleipni Eke he on Sleipner 

so^al nm la^i ; Saddle on-laid. 

lei's hann ni'Sr "SaiSan Bode he nether-wards thence 

Niflheljar til, Nifhel til ; 

moetti hann byelpi Met he the whelp ; 

l^eim er or helju kom. Which oat of hell came. 

S& var bl6'Sagr He was bloody 

um brj6st framan, On breast in front ; 

ok galdrs fo'Sar Eke at the spell's father 

g61 nm lengi. Barked long. 

Framm rei*?? O'Sinn. Forward rode Odin 

foldyegr dundi, The fieldway dinned : 

hann kom at hdfu He came at the high 

Heljar ranni. Hell*s house. 

§ 92. It is not difficult to arrange the above-named 
languages systematically : the Moeso-Gothic, the High- 
German, the Low-German, the Old Saxon, the Anglo- 
Saxon, and the Frisian, being called Teutonic rather than 
Scandinavian; the Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Feroic, 
and Icelandic being called Scandinavian rather than Teu- 
tonic. In other words, the great German class falls into 
two branches, a southern branch for Germany Proper, 
and a northern branch for Denmark and the parts beyond 
the Baltic. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

EXTINCTION OF CERTAIN FORMS OF SPEECH IN GERMANY. 
SPREAD OF THE LOW OF THE HIGH-GERMAN. 

§ 93. At the present moment there is nothing through- 
out the whole length and breadth of Germany but the 
High-German, the Low-German, and the Frisian ; the Low- 
German including the Dutch of Holland. Of the Angle 
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^^d the Old Saxon, nothing remains. The Frisian repre* 
^lats the class they belong to ; but the Frisian itself is a 
^^agment. The Moeso-Gothic, like the Angle and the Old 
^axon, is also extinct ; indeed its exact locality is a point 
^pon which there is more than one doctrine : though, as 
^ general rule, opinion is in favour of Thuringia, 

So much, then, for the languages which have disappeared, 
^nd so much for the Frisian, which is in a fair way of disap- 
J^earing. The forms of speech which have supplanted them 
^re the High-German and the Low-German — the German 
^f the South and East and the German of the North. 
Allied in structure, they have developed themselves differ- 
ently. It was the Low-German which spread itself at the 
expense of the Angle and Old Saxon; and these it appears 
to have replaced before the High-German came into the 
field. Its encroachments began under Charlemagne ; when 
the Old Saxon first, and afterwards the Anglo-Saxon, gave 
way to it. It was partially arrested by the marshes of 
Friesland, and partially, on the borders of Denmark, by 
the Eyder. Sleswick, however, though now half German, 
was originally wholly Danish; so that it is the Low-German 
which has most especially encroached on the Scandinavian. 
It is the Low-German also which has encroached upon 
the Slavonic of Luneburg, Lauenburg, Eastern Holstein, 
Altmark, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and Brandenburg. It 
is the Low-German which, protruding itself beyond the 
boundaries of Slavonia, has most especially encroached 
upon the Lithuanian of Prussia, of Courland, and of 
Livonia. Finally, it is the Low-German which has 
encroached upon the Fin or Ugrian, of Esthonia. For all 
this, however, it is not the literary language of Germany, 
though it is that of Holland. Elsewhere, notwithstanding 
the existence of several notable compositions in it, it passes 
for a provincial form of speech. At what time it completed 
the displacement of the Angle of Germany is uncertain. 

H 2 
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Mutatis mutandis the material history of the High- 
German is nearly that of the Low. The former extended 
itself in the south as the latter extended itself in the 
north. So far as Switzerland is German, it is High^Ger- 
man ; so are the dialects of the Tyrol and the Italian fron- 
tier, so also the German of Styria, Carinthia, and Camiola, 
where it comes in contact with the Slavonic ; so is the Ger- 
man of Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Bavaria, Swabia, and 
Franconia. The importance, however, of the High-Ger- 
man form of speech by no means consists in the magnitude 
of its area ; but rather in the fact of its being the lan- 
guage in which the literature of Germany is embodied. It 
was cultivated betimes, and it was cultivated successfully. 
The Reformation determined its ascendancy. Whilst the 
Protestant portion of the empire lay almost wholly with- 
in the limits of Low Germany, the language of Luther 
was the High-German of Saxony ; and it was the High- 
German of Saxony into which the standard translation of 
the Holy Scriptures was made. Hence it became the lan- 
guage of the Church and the Schools ; and that in the ex- 
treme Low-German districts — the districts which were most 
especially Protestant. Of the standard literature, then, 
which has been developed since the Reformation, the Low- 
German dialects of Germany supply little or nothing. 
The Dutch of Holland (as has been stated) is a cultivated 
language : and in Holland only is the Low-German form 
of speech the vehicle of a national literature. 

The Low-German — propagated by the Carlovingian 
Franks — encroached upon the Angle, the Old Saxon, the 
Frisian, and the Danish. The High-German of the Re- 
formers has encroached, and is encroaching, upon the 
Low. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 



THE KELTIC CLASS. 



§ 94. The original British was akin to the present 
Welsh. So was the Cornish. So^ also^ was the Armorican 
of Brittany, 



English, 


WeUh, 


Cornish. 


Breton, 


ffmd 


Pen. 


Pen. 


Penn. 


Hair 


Gwallt. 


Bleu. 


Bleo. 


Eye 


Llygad. 


Lagat. 


Lagad. 


Noie 


Trwyn. 


Tron. 


Fry. 


Mouth 


Ceg. 


Genau. 


Guenon. 


Teeth 


Dannedd. 


Dyns. 


Dant. 


Tongue 


Tafod. 


Tavat. 


Teod. 


Ear 


Clust, 


ScoYorn. 


Scouam. 


Bach 


Cefn. 


Chein. 


Chein. 


Blood 


Gwaed. 


Guit. 


Goad. 


Arm 


Braich. 


Brecli. 


Brech. 


Hand 


Ll4w. 


Lof. 


Doum. 


Leg 


Coes. 


Coes. 


Garr. 


Foot 


Troed. 


Truit. 


Troad. 


Nail 


Ewin. 


Ivin. 


Ivin. 


Hone 


CeffyL 


March. 


March. 


CoiD 


Buwch. 


Bugh. 


Vioch. 


Calf 


Llo. 


Loch. 


Leue. 


Sheep 


Dafad. 


Davat. 


Danvat. 


Lamb 


Oen. 


Oin. 


Oan. 


Ooat 


Gafr. 


Gbvar, 


Chaour. 


Dog 


Ci. 


Ky. 


Chy. 


Fox 


Llwynog. 


Louvem. 


Louam. 


Goose 


Gwydd. 


Guit. 


Oaz: 


Crow 


Br&n. 


Bran. 


Vran. 


Bird 


Adar. 


Ezn. 


Ein. 


Fish 


Pysg. 


Pysg. 


Pysg. 


Qjie 


Un. 


Onan. 


Unan. 


Two 


Dau. 


Deu. 


Daou. 


Three 


Tri. / 


Try. 


Tri. 


Fov/r 


PedWar, 


Peswar. 


Pevar, 


Five 


Pump. 


Pymp, 


Pemp. 


Six 


Chwech, 


Whe. 


Chuech, 


Seven 


Saith. 


Seyth. 


Seiz. 
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English. 


Welsh. 


Cornish, 


Breton, 


Eight 


Wytlu 


Eath. 


Eiz. 


Nine 


Naw. 


Naw. 


Nao. 


Ten 


Deg. 


Dek. 


Dec. 


Twenty 


Ugain 


Ugenis. 


Ugent. 


Hvmdred 


Cant. 


Cant. 


Cant. 



§ 95. Again — the Gaelic of Ireland, the Gaelic of Scot- 
land, and the Manks of the Isle of Man, are all closely 
related to each other, and spmewhat more remotely to the 
Welsh, Cornish, and Breton. 



English, 


Irish, 


Scotch. 


Manks, 


Head 


Cean. 


Ceann. 


Kione. 


Hair 


Folt. 


Folt. 


Folt. 


Eye 


SMI. 


SiiU. 


Sooil. 


Nose 


Sron. 


Srdin. 


Stroin. 


MotUh 


Beul. 


Beul. 


Beeal. 


Tooth 


Fiacail. 


Fiacal. 


Feeackle. 


Tongue 


Teanga. 


Teanga. 


Chengey. 


Ear 


Duas. 


Duas. 


Cleaysh. 


Bach 


Dniim. 


Dniim. 


Dreem. 


Blood 


Foil. 


Full. 


Full I. 


A-irm 


Gairdean. 


Gb,irdean, 


Clingan. 


Hand 


Lamli. 


Lamh. 


Lave. 


Leg 


Cos. 


Cos. 


Cass. 


Nail 


longna. 


longna. 


Ingin, 


Horse 


Each. 


Each. 


Agh. 


Com 


Bo. 


Bo. 


Booa. 


Calf 


Laogh. 


Laogh. ^ 


Lheiy. 


Sheep 


Caor. 


Caor. 


Keyrrey. 


Lamb 


Uan. 


Uan. 


Eayn. 


Goat 


Gabhair. 


Gabhar. 


Goayr. 


Dog 


Ca. 


Cu. 


Coo. 


Fox 


Sionnach. 


Sionnach. 


Shyimagh 


Goose 


Geodh. 


Geodh. 


Guiy. 


Crow 


Fea,nnog. 


Feannag. 


Feeagh. 


Bird, 


Ban. 


Eun. 


Eean. 


Fish 


lasg. 


lasg. 


Eeast. 


One 


Aon. 


Aon. 


Unnane. 


Two 


Do. 


Dha. 


Dhaa. 


Three 


Tri. 


Tri. 


Tree. 


Fowl* 


Ceathar. 


Ceithin, 


Kiare. 


Five 


Ciig, 


Cuig. 


Queig. 


Six 


S^ 


Se. 


Shey. 
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English. 


Irish. 


Scotch. 


Manks, 


Seven 


Seacht. 


Seachd. 


Shiaght. 


EighJt 


Ocht. 


Ochd. 


Eogbt. 


Nine 


NaoL 


Naoi. 


Nuy. 


Ten 


Deich. 


Deig. 


Jeih. 


Twenty 


Fitche. 


Fichead. 


Feed. 


ffundred 


Ceid. 


Ceud. 


Eeead. 



§ 96. The class to which all these forms of speech 
belong is the Keltic ; of which the Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton form the British, the Irish^ the Scotch, and the 
Manks the Gaelic, branch. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



LANGUAGES AKIN TO THE LATIN AND GREEK. 

§ 97. The languages of Greece and Rome belong to one 
and the same stock ; of which the Greek with its dialects, 
both ancient and modem, constitutes one branch, the 
Latin with its dialects, another. 

Now, although the Greek dialects are of only se- 
condary importance in the illustration of the history of 
the English language, the Latin elements require a 
special consideration. 

This is because the Norman-French, introduced into 
England by the battle of Hastings, is a language derived 
from the Latin. 

From Italy, its original seat, the Latin was extended — 

1. To the Spanish peninsula. 

2. To Gaul. 

3. To Dacia, «. e. the Danubian Principalities. 

4. To parts of Switzerland. 

From these diflFerent introductions of the Latin into 
different countries, we have the following modern lan- 
guages— 1st, Italian ; 2nd, Spanish and Portuguese ; 3rd, 
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French ; 4th, Wallachian ; 5th, the Bomanese of part of 
the Grisons. 

§ 98. The Norman-French. — The North-western form 
of the French language in Normandy, Picardy, &c., is 
called iVbnwfln-French. The Battle of Hastings intro- 
duced it into England. 

Specimen, 
from the anglo-norman poem of ** charlemagne." 

Un jur fa Earl^un al Seint-Denis muster, 
Reout prise sa conine, en croiz, seignat son chef, 
E ad ceinte sa esp6e : li pons fad d'or mer. 
Dax i oat e demeines e barons e cheyalers. 
Li empereres regaardet la reine sa muillers. 
Ele fut ben corun^e al plus bel e as meaz. 

TranslatioTij Literal, 
One day was Charlemagne at St. Denis' minster, 
Had taken his crown, in-cross marked (signed) his head, 
And had girt his sword; the hilt was of gold pare {in^e), 
Dakes there he had, and lords (domineSf or dons) and barons and cavaliers. 
The emperor looked-at (regarded) the qaeen his wife ; 
She was well crowned, at the most beaatifal an^ at the best. 

Latin. 
Unam diamam fait Carolas, ad illad Sancti Dionysii pionasteriam, 
Re-habebat prehensam suam coronam, in crace signatam suam caput, 
Et habebat cinctam suam spadam ; ille pugnus fait de auro mero, 
Duces ibi habebat, et dondnos, et barones, et caballarios. 
Ble imperator contemplatus est illam reginam suam mulierem; 
Ilia fait bene coronata ad plus bellum et ad melius. 

The Norman-French is also called the Anglo-Norman. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

SYSTEMATIC VIEW OF THE CLASS TO WHICH THE ENGLISH 
AND THE GERMAN LANGUAGES IN GENERAL BELONG. 

§ 99. The relations of the English to the Anglo-Saxon 
have been considered. So have those of the Anglo-Saxon 
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with the other languages of Germany, — the result being 
a group, stock, or class^ named German. 

A similar classification of the British and Gaelic gave us 
a similar group — a group named Keltic. 

A third led us to the Latin and the Greek tongues. 
That these are members of one and the same group is well 
known, though the exact measure of their relationship has 
yet to be taken. In all probability we shall never get 
more than an approximation. However, the current doc- 
trine is, that the two branches are less alike than the 
Scandinavian and the Teutonic; more alike than the 
British and Erse. For the group at large an unexcep- 
tionable name is still wanted. The present writer 
generally calls it Classical; others name it Thracian; 
others Pelaegic. Each of these latter terms involves a 
very doubtful hypothesis. 

But these three groups are members of a larger 
class. Neither are they the only members. Before 
we get the whole of the system to which the English 
belongs, we must turn our eyes eastwards, and consider 
three fresh groups — ^the Slavonic, the Lithuanic, and the 
Sanskrit. It is not requisite to consider them very fully. 
It is only necessary to know that, whether treated sepa- 
rately, or subordinated to some higher class, they are the 
complement to the groups just enumerated. In other 
words, the Sanskrit, the Lithuanic, the Slavonic, the Latin 
and Greek, the German and the Keltic, form one great 
class — a class which is generally called Indo-European. 

§ 100. The Slavonic. — The numerous dialects of the 
Slavonic are most conveniently arranged round the fol- 
lowing languages: — (1) The Polish; (2) the Bohemian; 
(3) the Servian; (4) the Russian; (5) the Bulgarian. 

(1.) To the Polish belong the dialects of the kingdom 
of Poland itself, the Grand Duchy of Posen, and Gal- 
licia. To the Pblish, too, in all probability^ belonged 
most of the dialects of that part of Germany which was 
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originally Slavonic, especially those of Pomerania, Alt- 
mark, and Liineburg. This is an inference from such 
fragments of them as either now exists or have existed 
within the period of authentic history. Such is the 
Kassub, or Kassubic^ of the Slavonians of the Bugen- 
walde, the remnants of the original Pomeranians. Such 
was the language of the Slavonians of Liineburg, of 
which we have a sample, a Paternoster of the last cen- 
tury, strangely compounded of Slavonic and German. 
Such, too, (unless we place it in a class by itself,) is the 
Serb of Lusatia, the representative of the old Slavonic 
of Saxony. 

(2.) The Czek, or Tshek, is the language of Bohemia 
and Moravia. The Slovak of the northern part of Hungary 
is, perhaps, more Czek than aught else: though it is, 
by no means, certain that (like the Lusatian) it may not, 
without inconvenience, be placed in H group by itself. 

(3.) Bound the Servian of Servia we may group the 
several dialects of southern Hungary, Croatia, Carinthia, 
Camiola, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Montenegro. 

(4.) The Bussian falls into the Little Bussian of 
Buchovinia and the Ukraine; the White Bussian of Smo- 
lensko ; and the Bussian of the empire in general. 

(5.) The Bulgarian is spoken in Bulgaria and in parts 
of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Macedonia. 

(6.) To these add the Old Slavonic of the earliest Slave 
literature. The exact dialect which this represents is un- 
certain. It is only certain that it belongs to the East 
rather than the West — being Servian, Bussian, or Bul- 
garian, rather than either Polish or Bohemian. 

§ 101. The Lithuania — Originally, the Lithuanic was 
the language of East Prussia. Originally, too, it was the 
chief language of Courland, as well as of the Governments 
of Wilna, and Grodno. At present it is limited to those 
parts of Prussia which lie nearest to Courland, and to 
Lithuania. In Lithuania it is found in certain district^ 
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only. Its eastern boundary is (there or thereabouts) the 
river Salis in Livonia^ where it is succeeded by the Fin^ 
or Ugrian^ of Estonia. In Courland and Livonia it is 
known as the Lett; in Prussia as the High, in Grodno 
and Yilna as the LoWy Lithuanic. 

§ 102. The Sanskrit. — One of the languages of the 
arrow-headed inscriptions^ along with its congeners^ the 
Zend^ is closely allied to the ancient literary language of 
India^ the Sanskrit ; the nearest affinities of the Sanskrit 
being with the languages of Europe; especially the 
Lithuanic and the Old Slavonic. 

§ 103. This gives us a class of considerable range and 
magnitude ; a class which comprises the Irish Gaelic on 
the west^ and the Sanskrit on the east; the Norwegian on 
the north, and the Greek on the south. The exact value of 
the different divisions is doubtful ; nor is it, for the present^ 
of any great importance. For the present^ it is enough 
to know that all the languages contained in the class 
under "notice are not only capable of illustrating each 
other^ but often used to do so. 



CHAPTER XX, 

HISTORICAL AND LOGICAL ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. — LANGUAGES ANTERIOR TO, AND LANGUAGES 

SUBSEQUENT TO, THE ANGLO-SAXON. THE KELTIC 

ELEMENTS. — THE LATIN OF THE FIRST PERIOD. THE 

LEGIONARY. THE LATIN OF THE SECOND. — THE DAN- 
ISH. THE ANGLO-NORMAN. THE LATIN OF THE THIRD 

PERIOD. — OF THE FOURTH. — GREEK. MISCELLANEOUS 

ELEMENTS, 

§ 104. The elements out of which the language of 
England has been formed are — 

(a.) Elements referable to the original British popu- 
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lation^ and derived from times anterior to the Angle 
invasion. 

(6.) Angle elements. 

(c.) Elements other than Angle, introduced since the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest. 

§ 105. Of the elements anterior to the Angle invasion, 
the chief are : — 

(a.) The Keltic, or British* 

(b.) The Latin of the Roman, or first, period. 

(c.) The Legionary (?). 

The Keltic elements of the present English fall into 
the following classes. 

1. Those that are of late introduction, and cannot be 
called original and constituent parts of the language. 
Some of such are the words flannel^ from the Cambrian, 
and kerne (an Irish foot-soldier), galore (enough), tartan, 
plaid, &c., from the Gaelic branch. Some of these are 
scarcely incorporated. 

2. Those that were originally common to both the 
Keltic and Gothic stocks. Some of such are brother, 
mother, in Keltic brathair, mathair ; the numerals, &c. 

3. Those that have come to us from the Keltic, but 
have come to us through the medium of another language. 
Some of such are druid and bard ; the immediate source 
of which is, not the Keltic but, the Latin. 

4. Keltic elements of the Anglo-Norman, introduced 
into England after the Conquest, and occurring in that 
language as remains of the original Keltic of Gaul. 

5. Those that have been retained from the original 
Keltic of the island and which form genuine constituents 
of our language. These fall into five subdivisions. 

(fl.) Proper names — generally of geographical localities ; 
as the Thames, Kent, &c. 

{b.) Common names retained in the provincial dialects 
of England, but not retained in the current language ; 
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as gwethallz=i household stuff, and ffwlanen = flannel in 
Herefordshire. 

(c.) Vulgarisms and slang expressions diflFering from the 
words of the preceding class by being used over the whole 
of England — ffame, as in game {crooked) leg — (see below 
kam) — bam {mystify) , spree, tantrum, 

{d.) Words used by the earlier, but not by the later 
writers. 

Kam, — In Coriolanus we find This is clean kam ;— 
kam meaning crooked, awry. In Lancashire to cam 
means to bend. The river Cam, though between Cam- 
bridge and Ely it is one of the straightest rivers in 
England^ between Grantchester and Cambridge is one of 
the most winding. David Gam, the valiant Welshman 
who saved Henry the Fifth^s life at Agincourt, was, pro- 
bably. Crooked David. 

Kendel, as in a kendel of cats, — Welsh cenedl={2Lmily : 
cenedlu=to conceive: from which we have the verb 
kindle* 

Imp. — Welsh ympiaw = engraft. Used in falconry 
for supplying a lost wing-feather. 

Crowd, crowder=fiddle, fiddler. — In Hudibras Crowdero 
is a proper name. In Venantius Fortunatus we find 
the words crutta Britarma. Word for word this is 
cithara,'^ 

Capull, in capul'hyde=horse-hid€. — ^Welsh cefyll, Irish 
capuL Word for word, this is the Latin caballus,* 

{e,) Common names current in the present language — 
brisket, balderdash, boggle, barrow, button, bother, bran, 
cart, clout, coat, dainty, darn, fag (as in fag-end), 
fleam {cattle lancet), flaw, funnel, gyve {fetter), grid 
(in grid-iron), gruel, gown, gusset, hopper (in a mill), kiln, 
mattock, mop, pelt, rail, rather (of bacon), rug, solder (or 

* These two words seem to haye come ihrough the Keltic rather than 
fromiU 
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sawder y in metal work), Hze {glue), ted (as hay), tenter 
(in tenter 'hook), welt, wicket, wire. 

This list, taken chiefly from Messrs. Gamett and Davies, 
may be enlarged — ^though not (I believe) to any great 
extent. 

§ 106. The Latin of the Roman Period. — Of the Latin 
of the first period we have but few instances ; these being 
chiefly geographical names. Thus : — 

i^e^ham, in Oxfordshire=/S/>in^8, 

Devizes=^Devis(B, 

The "Coin, in words like Lin-coln, = colonia = Lindi 
colonia, — The rivers and brooks named coin are (perhaps) 
the rivers or brooks of the colonia — Coln-brooke, the 
Colne, &c. 

The forms -Chester, -cester, kester-, and -master, as in 
Dor-chester, Ciren-cester, Kester-ton, and An'Caster=the 
Latin castra. 

The several places named Wath, are (perhaps) the Latin 
vadum of this period. 

The several places beginning with Pon — e. g. Pan-ton. 
are (perhaps) the Latin pons of this period. 

The several Creakes and Cricks are (perhaps) the 
immediately Latin, but more remotely Greek, xu^idxn= 
church. If sOj they belong to the period of the British 
Church. 

Crouch, as in Crouch-end = cn«?. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the name goes back to the time of the 
British Church, the only one which could give us the 
Latin of the first period. 

The Watling-street is (perhaps) Via Vitaliana. At 
any rate there is an inscription bearing the name of an 
engineer named Vitalius. 

The numerous Cold Harbours are all said to be on 
Boman roads, and it has been surmised that the origin of 
the first word may be the Latin calidus = warm. 
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Street y whether as Strat-^f ord, as Stret -ton, or simply 
as Street (as in Chester-le-Sireet), is the Latin strata. 
Wherever it occurs it is, at least, primd facie evidence 
of a Roman road ; and may be used as an instrument of 
criticism, the ascertaining their lines. 

Wall is {probably) vallum. At any rate, the Picts 
of Beda's time spoke of the Peann Fahel as Caput Valli 
=the Head of the Wall. 

Whether the list is to be increased or diminished, one 
fact is clear : viz. that the Latin of the Roman, Keltic, 
or first period, consists, chiefly, of geographical tenns. In 
other words, it contains proper, rather than common, 
names. 

§ 107. The Legionary. "^It has already been stated 
that all the Roman soldiers were not Romans. Traces of 
their languages have yet to be found. The likeliest line 
for them is that of the Wall between the Tyne and 
Solway. 

§ 108. The Latin of the Second, or Angle Period, — 
The Latin of the Anglo-Saxon period was that of the 
ecclesiastic, rather than the classical, period. Many of the 
words belonging to it were barbarous. Books, too, being 
rare, the lessons were given by word of mouth. The 
extent to which the language thus taught was cultivated 
is uncertain. The following is a well-known extract from 
King Alfred's Preface to his Translation of Gregory's 
Pastorale : — 

'* So clean was it lost amongst tlie men of England, that there were very 
few on this" (the sonth) "side of the Humber who could understand 
their service in English" (i. e. know what the Latin meant), "or translate an 
epistle from the Latin into the English. And I ween that, beyond the 
Humber, there were not many. So few were they, that I cannot think of 
any to the south of Thames, when I began to reign. Thank Grod that 
now we have a few teachers." 

It seems from the word lost {o^feallen) that there had 
been more Latin in the days before Alfred than there was 
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under him ; and when we consider that the eighth cen- 
tury was the era of Beda this seems probable. 

§ 109. The following words are referable to this period, 
i. e, they were introduced between a.d. 600 and the battle 
of Hastings. They relate, chiefly, to ecclesiastical matters. 
The names of plants (chiefly medicinal, or believed to be 
so) are also numerous. 



Anglo-Saxon, 


English, 


Latin. 


Mynsler 


minster 


monasterium. 


Tempel 


temple 


templnm. 


Chor 


choir 


chorus. 


Cyrce 


church 


KV^tMfl. 


Portic 


porch 


porticus. 


Cluster 


cloister 


clausterinm. 


Munuc 


monk 


monachus. 


Bisceop 


bishop 


episcopus. 


Arcebisceop 


archbishop 


archiepiscopus. 


Diacon 


deacon 


diaconus. 


Nunne 


nun 


nonna. 


Sanct 


saint 


sanctus. 


Profost 


provost 


propositus. 


Preost 


priest 


presbyter. 


Mctsse 


mass 


missa. 


Sacerd 




Bacerdos. 


Albe 


aube 


alba. 


PaU 


paQ 


pallium. 


Calic 


chalice 


ca.]ix. 


Candel 


candle 


candela. 


Psalter 


psalter 


psalterium. 


Pistel 


epistle 


epistola. 


Prcedician 


preach 


praidicare. 


Profian 


prove 


probare. 


Tunic 


tunic 


tunica. 


Serin 




scrinium. 


Ccesere (Emperor) 




Csesar. 


Lilie 


lily 


lilium. 


Rose 


rose 


roRa. 


Fynel 


fennel 


foeniculom. 


Ncepte 




nepeta. 


Lufvste 


lovage 


ligusticum. 


Feferfuge 


feverfew 


febrifuga. 


Mule 


rue 


rata. 
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Anglo-Saxon. 


English. 


Latin, 


Minte 


mint 


mentha. 


Bcediee 


radish 


radix. 


Nape 


navew (twmip) 


napus. 


Senepe 




sinapi. 


CoBrfUU 


chervill 


cerefolium. 


Petersdige 


pardey-piert 


petroselinum. 


Pervince 


periwinkle 


vinca. 


Pionie 


peony 


pseonia. 


Lachice 


lettuce 


lactuca* 


Pic-beam 


fig-tree 


ficus. 


Magdala-treow 


almond-tree 


amygdaluuL 


Pin-treow 


pine-tree 


pinus. 


Cederheam 


cedar-beam 


cedrus. 


Hyssop 


hyssop 


hyssopus. 


Palsalm 


balsam 


balsamnm. 


Cajnedris 


germander 


chamsedrys. 


Fille 




serpillum. 


Salvige 


sage 


salvia. 


Ancer 


anchor 


anchora. 


Must 




mustum. 


Pumicstan 


pumice-stone 


pumex. 


Area 


bow 


arcus. 
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§ 110. Danish Elements. — Respecting the Danish 
element in the English there are several extreme state* 
ments afloat. Whether the opinions, when analyzed^ 
exactly bear them out, is another question. There is a 
statement that the pure Anglo-Saxon language was not 
influenced by them at all ; and this, if it mean the West- 
Saxon, is true. There is also the statement, that no 
traces of Danish are to be found in our manuscripts: 
which, if it mean that there was nothing more than a 
Danish word here and there, is also true. There is also 
a statement that there is no trace of Danish to be found 
in our dialects; which is exceptionable. There are Danish 
words in our dialects. There are Danish words in such 
manuscripts as belong to the Danish parts of England ; 
but in these manuscripts there are no traces of any Danish 
orthography, nor in the dialects are there any Danish 

I 
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iiiflectiong ; marked in their character as those inflections 
are. The Danish words themselves^ even when the utmost 
latitude is allowed^ are not numerous; or they are only 
numerous in the eyes of those who would say that the 
Arabic words in English form a notable and constituent 
part of our language. The evidence, however, of their 
being Danish at all is unsatisfactory. It is an easy 
matter to find an English word in a Danish dictionary. 
It is not very difficult to prove its absence in an Anglo- 
Saxon one. To show that it is not Frisian or Old Saxon 
is not so easy. To show that it is absent in the provincial 
dialects of Holstein, Hanover, and Westphalia, is difficult. 
Yet until all this be done the Norse must not be resorted 
to. Laying aside then the Lowland Scotch, in which the 
Norse element is undoubted ; laying aside the provincial 
dialects of England, in which Norse words are to be 
found; laying aside the early compositions, which are 
more or less provincial, we come to the question — What 
is the amount of the Danish words in the present English^ 
as written and spoken ? It is small : and it must be 
admitted that it is smaller than the current views re- 
specting the Danish invasi(Mis, and the general analogies 
of history, at the first view induce us to expect. Bat 
analogy or presumption is one thing, numerical results 
another. What is the amount of Danish words in the pre- 
sent English ? A list of Mr. Coleridge^s, than whom no 
one has given a longer one, includes all the three classes 
alluded to, — the provincialisms, the words found in com- 
positions belonging to the Danish districts (in reality a 
division of the former group), and the integral portions 
of the current English. The latter come under the 
conditions of being found in the Norse and not being 
found in the Anglo-Saxon dictionaries. They also seem 
absent in the ordinary Frisian vocabularies. Out of this 
list, those portions of the current English which the 
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present writer cannot at once pronounce to be other than 
Norse, are the following : — 



£aU 


Dock 


Fling 


Rap 


Bray 


Doze 


Gutt 


Slani 


BudU 


Dmb 


Hank 


Sly [eyed) 


Chime 


DtceU 


la 


WaU (in loaU' 


Daek 


FUmgy 


Eanmek 


. WUm 



Upon the real or supposed special influence of the Danish 
upon the Northumbrian dialects more is said elsewhere. 

§ 111. JTie Anglo-Norman Elements. — ^These are, to a 
great extent, words connected with the feudal system, war, 
chivalry, and the refinements of social life. Words like 
duke^ county barony villain, esquire, warrant, challenge, 
domain, ^c, belong to this class. The well-known 
dialogue between Gurth and Wamba, in Ivanhoe, upon 
the words beef, veal, mutton, and pork, as contrasted with 
ox, calf, sheep, and stvine, the former of which are Anglo- 
Norman, the latter English, tells us that, whilst the 
animal in its natural state bore the name given it by the 
conquered natives, the cooked viand took its name from 
the language of the conquerors. 

The rate at which the Anglo-Norman elements were 
introduced is doubtful. They are numerous in Chaucer 
and Gower: less numerous in Wicliffe. In Laya- 
mon^s long poem, the Brut, the following are, according 
to Sir F. Madden, all that are to be found:— 



Modem, 


Layamon. 


Modem, 


Layamon, 


AdjniiaL 


admirail 


Country 


centre 


Abbey 


fibbey 


Cry 


cri 


Astronomj 


astronomie 


Delay 


delaie 


Annoyed 


aniied . 


Failed 


failede 


Attire 


atyre 


Fool 


fol 


Baron 


barun 


Folly 


folie 


Crown 


corune 


False 


falsie 


Changed 


obangede 


Guile 


gile 


Chapel 


chapel 


Grace 


grace 


Counsel 


conseil 


Grante 


granti 

I 2 
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Modem. 


Layamon, 


Modem, 


Layamon, 


GniRe 


guyse 


Power 


poaere 


Hononr 


honor 


Frocessioii 


processioon 


Hostage 


hostage 


Peace 


pais 


Latimer 


latinier 


Park 


pare 


Machine 


machones 


Prison 


prisnne 


Maune 


manere 


Boute 


route 


Maler 


male 


Service 


sarevi 


Mountainn 


mountaine 


Treasure 


tresor 



§ 112. Latin of the Third Period, — This means the Latin 
whicli was introduced between the battle of Hastings and 
the revival of literature. It chiefly originated in the 
cloister, in the universities, and, to a certain extent, in the 
courts of law. 

§ 113. Latin of the Fourth Period, — This means the 
Latin which has been introduced between the revival of 
literature and the present time. It has originated in the 
writings of learned men in general, and often exhibits the 
phenomenon of imperfect incorporation; u e, it supplies 
us with words which are only partially English. 

Imperfect incorporation— 

1. Has a direct ratio to the date of introduction, 
i, e, the more recent the word the more likely it is to 
retain its original inflection. 

2. It has a relation to the number of meanings be- 
longing to the words: thus, when a single word has 
two meanings, the original inflection expresses one, the 
English inflection another — genius, genii {spirits), geniuses 
{men of genius). 

3. It occurs with substantives only, and that only 
in the expression of number. Thus, although the plurals 
of substantives like aa:is and genius are Latin, the posses- 
sive cases are English. So also are the degrees of com- 
parison for adjectives, and the tenses, &c., for verbs. 

§ 114. The chief Latin substantives introduced during 
the latter part of the fourth period, and preserving the 
jLaiin plural forms, are—- 
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(1.) 
Words wherein the Latin plural is the same as the 
Latin singular. 

Plur. 

apparatiM 

hiatzM 



Sing, 

Apparatas 

Hiatus 

Impetns 

Caries 



impetuf 
caries 



Sing. 

Congeries 

Series 

Species 

Superficies 



Plur. 

congeries 

series 

speciifs 

superficies 



(2.) 



Words wherein the Latin plural is formed from the 
Latin singular by changing the last syllable. 

(a.) — Where the singular termination -a w changed in the plural 
into -8B : — 

Sing, Plur. Sing. Plur, 



Formula 
Xiaminct 



formula; 
laminflE 



Larva 
Nebula 



larvcB 
nebulcB 



(b.) — Where the singular termination -us is changed in the plural 



into -1 : — 

Sing. 

Calculta 

Colossus 

CouYolyulics 

Focus 

Qemus 

Magus 

CBsopbagus 



Plur. 

calculi 

colossi 

conyolvuli 

foci 

genii 

magi 

oesophagi 



Sing. 

Polypus 

Badius 

Eanunculus 

Sarcophagies 

Scirrhus 

Stimulus 

Tumuli<s 



Plur. 

polypi 

radii 

ranunculi 

sarcophagi 

scirrhi 

stimuli 

tumuli 



(c.) — Where the singular termination -um is changed in the plural 
into -a: — 



Sing. 

Arcanum 

Collyrium 

Datum 

Desideratum 

Efflnyium . 

Emporium 

Encomium 

Erratttm 

GfymnasizMA 

Lixivium 

Lustrum 



Plur. 

arcana 

collyria 

data 

desiderata 

effluvia 

emporia. 

encomia 

errata 

gymnasia 

lixivia 

lustra 



Sing. 

Mausoletem 

Medium 

Memorandum 

Menstruum 

Momentum 

Premium 

ScholitMTt 

Spectrum 

Speculum 

Stratum 

SucoedaneiMii 



Plur. 

mausolea 

media 

memoranda 

menstrua 

momenta 

premia 

scholia 

spectra 

specula 

strata 

8UQcedai3i<M 
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{d.) — WTiere the singtdar termination -is is changed in the plural 
into -es : — 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Amanaensia 


amaimeii8€i 


Ellipsis 


ellipses 


Analysu 


analyses 


Empliasts 


emphases 


Antithesii 


antitheses 


Hypothesis 


hypothese* 


Axis 


axes 


Oasis 


oases 


Basis 


bases 


Parenthesis 


j;>arentheses 


Crisis 


crises 


Synthesis 


syntheses 


Dlssresis 


diifireses 


Thesis 


theses 



(3.) ^ 
Words wherein the plural is formed by inserting -e 

between the last two sounds of the singular, so that the 

former number always contains a syllable more than the 

latter: — 



Sing, 






Plur. 


Apex 


sov/nded 


ax>ec-s 


apices 


Appendix 


— 


appendic-s 


appendices 


Calyx 




ealic-s 


calyces 


Cicatrix 


— 


cicatric-* 


cicatrices 


Helix 


— 


helic-s 


helices 


Index 


*-* 


indec-s 


indices 


BAdiT 


— 


radic-s 


ladioes 


Vertex 


— 


vertec-s 


vertices 


Yortex 


._ 


vortec-s 


vortices 



In' all these words the c of the singular number is 
sounded as k, of the plural as s, 

§ 315. The chief Greek substantives lately introduced, 
and preserving the Greek plural forms are — 

(1.) 
Words where the singular termination -on is 6hanged 

in the plural into -a : — 

Sing. 
Criterion 
Ephemeron 
Phsenomenon 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Apheliow 


aphelid 


Perihelion 


perihelia 


AutomatoA 


automatflt 



Plur. 
criteria 
ephemera 
phsenomena 



(2.) 



Words where the plural is formed from the root by 
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adding either -e9 or 


-a^ but where the 


singular rejects the 


last letter of the root. 






PlurcUi in -es. 




Origindl root. 


Plur. 


Sing, 


Apsid- 


apsides 


apsis 


Cantharid- 


cantharides 


canthariA 


Chrysalid- 


chrysalides 


chrysalis 


Ephemeiid- 


ephemeridef 


ephemeiis 


Tripod- 


tripodei 
Plurals in -a. 


tripos 


Original root. 


Plur. 


Sing, 


Dogmat- 


dogmata 


dogma 


Lemmat- 


lemmata 


lemma 


Miasmat- 


miasmata 


miasma.* 



§ 116. Miscellaneous elements, — Of miscellaneous ele- 
ments we have two sorts ; those that are incorporated in 
our language, and are currently understood {e, g, the 
Spanish word sherry , the Arabic word alkali, and the 
Persian word turban), and those that, even amongst the 
educated, are considered strangers. Of this latter kind 
(amongst many others) are the Oriental words hummum, 
kaftan^ gul, &c. 

Of the currently understood miscellaneous elements of 
the English language, the most important are from the 
French ; some of which preserve the original plural forms, 
as heauy beaux, billet-doux, 

Italian. — Some words of Italian origin do the same; as 
virtuoso, virtuosi. 

Hebrew, — The two Hebrew words cherub and seraph do 
the same ; the form cherub-im, and seraph-im being not 
only plurals, but Hebrew plurals. 

Beyond the words derived from these five languages 
none form their plural other than after the English 
method, i, e. in -s — as waltzes, from the German word 
waltz, 

* This list is taken from Smari^g valuable and logical English 
Giammar. 
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§ 117. The extent to which a language^ like the 
English^ which^ at one and the .same time^ requires 
names for many objects, comes in contact with the tongues 
of half the world, and has a great power of incorporat- 
ing foreign elements, derives fresh words from varied 
sources, may be seen from the following incomplete 
notice of the languages, which have, in different de- 
grees, supplied it with new terms. These are chiefly 
taken from a paper of Mr. Craufurd's on the subject. 

Arabic, — Admiral^ alchemist^ alchemy^ alcoholy alcove, 
alembic, algebra, alkali, assassin, &c. 

Persian. — Turban, caravan, dervise, &c. 

Turkish. — Coffee, bashaw, divan, scimitar, Janisary, &c. 

Indian. — Calico, chintz, cowhage or cowitch, cowry, 
curry, lac, muslin, toddy, &c. 

Chinese. — Tea, bohea, congou, hyson, soy, nankin, &c. 

Malay. — Bantam (fowl), gamboge, rattan, sago, shad- 
dock, &c. 

Polynesian. — Taboo. 

Siberian. — Mammoth ; the bones of which are chiefly 
from the banks of the Lena. Originally Arabic — «. e. 
Behemoth. 

North-American. — Squaw, wigwam, pemmican. 

Peruvian. — Charki=preparedmeat; whence jerked beef. 

Caribbean. — Hammock. 

§ 118. A distinction is now drawn between the direct 
and the in-direct, the latter leading to the ultimate, origin 
of words. 

A word borrowed into the English from the French 
may have been borrowed into the French from the 
Latin, into the Latin from the Greek, into the Greek 
from the Persian, &c., and so on ad infinitum. 

The ultimate known origin of many common words 
sometimes goes back to a great date, and points to extinct 
languages. 
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§ 119. Again^ a word from a given language may be in- 
troduced by more lines than one ; or it may be introduced 
twice over; once at an earlier, and again at a later period. 
In such a case its forms will, most probably, vary ; and, 
what is more, its meaning as well. Syrup, sherbet, and 
shrub, are all originally from the Arabic, srb ; but intro- 
duced differently, viz. the first through the Latin, the 
second through the Persian, and the third direct. Min- 
ster, introduced during the Anglo-Saxon, is contrasted 
with monastery, introduced during the Anglo-Norman, 
period. By the proper apphcation of these processes, we 
account for words so different in their present form, yet 
so identical in origin, as priest and presbyter, episcopal 
and bishop, &c. 

§ 120. Words of foreign, simulating a vernacular, ori- 
gin, — Let a word be introduced from a foreign language ; 
let it have some resemblance in sound to a true native 
term ; lastly, let the meanings of the two words be not abso- 
lutely incompatible. We may then have a word of foreign 
origin taking the appearance of em English one. Such, 
amongst others, are beef-eater, from bceuffetier ; sparrow- 
grass^ asparagus; Shotover^= Chateau-vert ; Jerusalem f 
= Girasole ; Spanish beefeater = spina bifida : periwig = 
peruke ; runagate = renegade ; lutestring = lustrino ,{ O 
yes = Oyez / ancient = ensign.^ 

Dog-cheap, — ^This has nothing to do with dogs. The 
first syllable is god = good transposed, and the second the 
ch-p in chapman ( = merchant) cheap, and Eastcheap, In 
Sir J. Mandeville, we find god-kepe =good bargain. 

Sky-larking, — Nothing to do with larks of any sort; 
still less the particular species alauda arvensis. The 
word improperly spelt l-a-r-k, and banished to the slang 
regions of the English language, is simply lac =game, or 

« 

* As in Skotover Hill, near Oxford. + As in Jerusalem artichoke, 
X A sort of silk. % AncUmt CasHo — Othello, 
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sport ; wherein the a is soonded as in father (not as in 
farther). Lek=igame, in the present Scandinavian lan- 
guages. 

Zachary Macaulay = Zumahcarregui ; Billy Ruffian = 
Bellerophon; Sir Roger Dowlass = Surajah Dowlah, al- 
though so limited to the common soldiers and sailors who 
first used them^ as to be exploded vulgarisms rather than 
integral parts of the language^ are examples of the same 
tendency towards the irregular accommodation of misun- 
derstood foreign terms^ 

Birdbolt. — An incorrect name for the gadus lota, or eeU 
pout, and a transformation of barbote. 

Whistle-fish, — The same {or gadus mustela,orweazel'fish. 

Liquorice == glycyrrhiza. 

A full and curious list of these words, by Mr. Wedg- 
wood, is to be found in the Transactions of the Philologi- 
cal Society for 1855 ; which gives, as additions to the 
preceding — 



Belfry , . • 

BrichoaU ^ tennis) 

Baggage (worthless woman) 

Crawfish • 

Comitryrdaihce 

Causeway . 

Charterkouse 

Curtal-axe , 

Dormouse . 

Dovhlet 

Oillifiower . 

Gracechurch Street 

Gum Benjamin 

Gum Dragon 

Humble-bee . 

Lanyard 

Miniature . 

Nancy Cousins Bay 

Penthouse , . 



heffroi, French, 
hrieoler, French, 
baggassey French, 
icrivisscy French. 
contredansCf French. 
chau^Cy French, 
chartreusey French. 
cortelazOy Italian. 
dormeusCf French, 
guibetta, Italian. 
giroflSCf French, 
Gracious street, 
benzoin. 

tragacanthf Greek. 
bomMltbs, Latin, 
lanidrCf French, 
miniaimraf* Latin, 
Anse des Cousins j French, 
appentier, French, 



* From minimvm =» vermiUion, Nothing to do with minuo diminish 
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SL Uba . « • • Seivbal, Portugwu. 
Tuberote .... tubereuie, French, 
Waistcoat • • . • vesle, French, 

In order for a word to be thus disguised, it is not 
necessary that it should be foreign to the German class 
of languages, or even to the English division. Thus — 
Bridgevmter «» Burgh Walter ; breech ^rzflog =s britschen 
or pritschen, German, and has nothing to do with 
breeches; court-cards =tx coat-cards; decoy =z duck +cooy 
(the Dutch being entekooi sb duck cage), and has nothing 
to do with coy f==: aUure=srighteous=^rightwise ; shame* 
faced = shamfast ; uproar = aufruhr in German, from 
ruhren^siStir, and has nothing to do with roar from 
the Latin rugio : posture-maker sa boetsert-maker, Dutch, 
from boetsen sxpossen (German) ss tricks. The old form 
of livelihood is lifelode ; of fieldfare^ fealo-far, where 
fealow =B tawny, and has nothing to do with fields. 
Gooseberry =» kruisebeer (Dutch), and has nothing to do 
with geese. The older and more correct name for Poland 
was Polayn ; the German being Pohlen. The origin of 
the word is Polyane =' plains ; the -d being entirely 
catachrestic. Wormwood timwere-muth ; and has nothing 
to do with either worms or wood. 

§ 121. Sometimes the transformation of the name has 
engendered a change in the object to which it applies, or, at 
least, has evolved new ideas in connection with it. How 
easy for a person who used the words beef-eater, sparrow- 
grass, or Jerusalem artichoke, to believe that the officers 
designated by the former either ate, or used to eat, more 
beef than other people ; that the second word was the name 
for a grass or herb of which sparrows were fond ; and that 
Jerusalem artichokes came from Palestine. To account 
for the name Shotover-hiU, I have heard that Little John 
shot over it. Of Leighton Buzzard i= Leighton Beau- 
desert, Mr. Westwood tells us that the eagle which 8erve|| 
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as a lectern in the parish church is believed to be the 
buzzard that gave the name to the town. In these^ and 
similar^ cases the confusion^ in order to set itself rights 
breeds a fiction. 

Sometimes^ when the form of a word in respect to its 
sound is not affected, a false spirit of accommodation 
introduces an unetymological spelling: as frontispiece 
{rom frontispecium, sovereign from sovrano, coUe9ffue{rom 
collega, lanihorn (old orthography) from lantema. 

The value of forms like these consists in their showing 
that language is affected by false etymologies as well as 
by true ones. 

§ 122. In lambkin and lancet, the final syllables {-kin 
and -et) have much the same power. They both express 
the idea of smallness or diminutiveness. These words are 
but two out of a multitude, the one {lamb) being of 
English, the other {lance) of Norman origin. The same is 
the case with the superadded syllables : -kin being English, 
-et Norman. Now, to add an English termination to a 
Norman word, or vice versd, is to corrupt the language ; 
as may be seen by saying either lance-kin, or lamb-et. ' 
This leads to some observations respecting the Hybridism, 
a term derived from hybrid'a=a mongrel, a Latin word of 
Greek extraction. 

The terminations -ize (as in criticize), -ism (as in criti- 
cism), -ic (as in comic) — these, amongst many others, are 
Greek. To add them to words not of Greek origin is to 
be guilty of hybridism. Hence, witticism is objection- 
able. 

The terminations -ble (as in penetrable), -bility (as 
in penetrability), -al (as in parental), these, amongst many 
others, are Latin terminations. To add them to words 
not of Latin origin is to be guilty of hybridism. 

Hybridism is the commonest fault that accompanies 
the introduction of new words, the hybrid additions to 
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the Eqglish language being most numerous in works on 
science. 

It must not, however, be concealed that several well- 
established words are hybrid; and that even in the 
writings of the classical Roman authors, there is hybri- 
dism between the Latin and the Greek. 

Nevertheless, the strict etymological view of every word 
of foreign origin is, not that it is put together in England, 
but that it is brought whole from the language to which 
it is vernacular. Now, no derived word can be brought 
whole from a language unless, in that language, all 
its parts exist. The word penetrability is not derived 
from the English word penetrable, by the addition of -ty. 
It is the Latin word penetrabilitas imported. Hence, 
in derived words all the parts must belong to one and the 
same language, or, changing the expression, every derived 
word must have a possible form in the language from which 
it is taken, 

§ 123. A true word sometimes takes the appearance 
of a hybrid without really being so. The -icle, in icicle, 
is apparently the same as the -icle in radicle; and as 
-ice is German and -icle classical, hybridrism is simulated. 
Icicle, however, is not a derivative, but a compound ; its 
parts being is and gicel, both English words. 

''Be she constant, "be she fickle, 
Be she flame, or be she ichle.^^ — Sir C. Sedlet. 

§ 124, On incompletion of the Radical, Let there be 
in a given language a series of roots ending in -^, as 
semat. Let a euphonic influence eject the 't, as often as 
the word occurs in the nominative case. Let the nomi- 
native case be considered to represent the root, or radical, 
of the word. Let a derivative word be formed accord- 
ingly, i, e, on the notion that the nominative form and the 
radical form coincide. Such a derivative will exhibit oxsi^ 
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a part of the root ; in other words^ the radical wiU be in- 
complete. Now^ all this is what actually takes place in 
words like hamo-ptysis {spitting ofblooi), sema-^hare {a sort 
of telegraph). The Greek imparisyllabics eject a part of 
the root in the nominative case ; the radical forms being 
hcemat' and semat-, not /uem- and sem', Incompletion of 
the radical is one of the commonest causes of words 
being coined faultily. It must not, however, be concealed, 
that even in the classical writers, we have, in words like 
^la-TOfMs and a few others, examples of incompletion of the 
radical. 

§ 125. The preceding chapters have paved the way 
for a distinction between the historical analysis of a lan- 
guage and the logical analysis of one. Let the present 
language of England (for the illustration's sake only) 
consist of 40,000 words. Of these, let 30,000 be Anglo- 
Saxon, 5000 Anglo-Norman, 100 Keltic, 10 Latin of the 
first, 20 Latin of the second, and 30 Latin of the third 
period, 50 Scandinavian, and the rest miscellaneous. In 
this case the language is considered according to the 
origin of the words that compose it, and the analysis is 
an historical analysis. But it is very evident that the 
English, or any other language, is capable of being con- 
templated in another view, and that the same number of 
words may be very differently classified. Instead of 
arranging them according to the languages whence they 
are derived, let them be disposed according to the mean- 
ings that they convey. Let it be said, for instance, that 
out of 40,000 words 10,000 are the names of natural 
objects, that 1000 denote abstract ideas, that 1000 relate 
to warfare, 1000 to church matters, 500 to points of 
chivalry, 1000 to agriculture, and so on throughout. In 
this case, the analysis is not historical but logical; the 
words being classed not according to their origin, but 
according to their meaning. Now the logical and histori- 
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eal analysis of a language generally^ in some degree^ 
coincide ; that is^ terms for a certain set of ideas come 
from certain languages. In English a large proportion 
of our chemical terms are Arabic^ whilst a still larger 
one of our legal ones are Anglo-Norman. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ON THB DIALECTS OP THE ANGLO-SAXON. — THB WBST- 

SAXON. THB NORTHUMBRIAN. THE GLOSSES OF THE 

BUSHWORTH GOSPELS. — THE DURHAM GOSPELS. — THB 
BITUAL. — THB RUTHWELL CROSS. — THB COTTON PSAL- 
TER. 

4 126. The Anglo-Saxon fell into dialects and sub- 
dialects^ concerning which we know something, but not 
much. The northern forms of speech stood in pretty 
strong contrast to the southern. We have not many 
specimens of the Northumbrian ; but we have enough to 
enable us to say this. The dialect in which nearly all 
the remains of our old language are embodied is that 
of Wessex — ^indeed, for practical purposes, Anglo-Saxon 
means West-Saxon. Of the East Anglian of Norfolk 
and Suffolk we know little, of the Mercian less. 

The points of difference between the West-Saxon and 
the Northumbrian, upon which we must most particularly 
concentrate our attention, are the following : — 

1. The details connected with the demonstrative pro- 
noun; remembering that out of it has grown what is called 
the pronoun of the third person, as well as the definite 
urticle — he, heo, hit — se, seo — fat, Ipeir^ ffl, fe, or, in the 
present language, he, it^^she — that, they, the. 

2. The oblique cases in -n; like steorran, tungan, &c. 
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3. The plurals in -an {munec-an), as contrasted with 
those in "OS {munec-as = monks). 

4. The infinitives ; whether they end in -an or -a. 

5. The first person singular ; whether it ends in -e or -o. 

6. The second person singular ; whether it ends in -i^ 
or 'ist, 

7. The three persons of the plural ; whether they end 
in -)) or 'S. 

8. The forms signifying am, art, is, are, be, was, &c. 

9. The form of the participle ; whether it begins with, 
or without, ge- or y. 

These require attention, because it is in respect to these 
that the two typical forms of the Anglo-Saxon chiefly 
difier from each other. Such the marks of difierence. 
How are they distributed ? Some characterize the West' 
Sawon : some the Northumbrian form of speech. 

§ 127. West'Saxon division. — For the West-Saxon, i. ^. 
the Angle of Wessex, the works of Alfred and jElfric may 
be taken as the chief samples; indeed they should do 
more than this ; they should form the centre of a group 
round which the others are arranged. This is because, 
unlike the majority of Anglo-Saxon compositions, we 
know who wrote them, and we know when they were 
written. Knowing this we use them as types. Of the 
Gospels, of the Exeter and Vercelli MSS.,and of Beowulf, 
we only know that they belong to the same division. 

1. The West-Saxon article is se, seo, jnet^zo, jj, to in 
Greek, and like the Greek o, J, to, it consists of one word 
for the masculine and feminine genders of the nominative 
case, and another for the neuter and the oblique cases. 
Thus ^one=Tov; ^are == rng, rri; ^am = ra; ])(BS=tov; 
\ara = tcov. In other words, the definite pronoun was 
used as an article, and its inflection was a full one; — 
consisting chiefly in forms of the root f-, but also in se 
and seo. Meanwhile, the inflection of he was he, heo, hit; 
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heo being used where we use she; and ihe^ itself^ being 
from seo, the definite article of the West-Saxons. Thirdly; 
the equivalents to theyy them^ and ihexr^ were At, Aim, 
Jieora, plurals of he. 

2, 3. The West-Saxon genitive of steorra = star, was 
steorr-an. The nominative plural was also sieorr^an. 

4. The West-Saxon infinitives ended in -an, as 
lufi'an=love. All this indicates a liking for termina- 
tions in -n. 

5. The first person singular of the present indicative 
ended in -e; as ic bosm^e = / burn* 

6. The second person singular ended in es-L 

7. The plural was toi bcem-ajf^ gi bcem-a^, hi bcern-alp 
= we, ye, they bum. 

8. Where we say, we are, ye are, they are, the West 
Saxons said, wi syndon, gi syndon, hi syndon, or (later) 
wi synd, gi synd, hi synd. This is the German seyn — 
a word wholly wanting to the present English. 

9. The W. S. prefixed ge- to the past participle ; as ge' 
lufod= loved. 

§ 128. The West-Saxon belonged to the South, the 
Northumbrian to the North of our island. The names 
alone tell us this. The fact, however, is anything but an 
unimportant one. In the first place it induces us to ask, 
where are the dialects of the intervening districts, the 
East Anglian of Sufiblk and Norfolk, and the Mercian of 
Northampton and Derby ? To this the answer is unsa- 
tisfactory. Few samples of them are known ; and, even 
in the few we have, there is none in which a West-Saxon 
influence is not discernible. Again, it shows that the 
assumption of any real dlfierence between the Angle and 
the Saxon, as an explanation of any differences between 
the West-Saxon and ttie Northumbrian is gratuitous. 
The dialects in question differ as the dialects of two geo- 
graphical extremes. 

K 
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Again — the provincial dialects of the present time can 
be shown to graduate into each other — at least^ to a great 
extent. This is because we have specimens from nearly 
every county. For the Anglo-Saxon dialects we have a 
great gap. 

§ 129. Northumbrian Division, — Premising that North- 
umbrian means North of the Humber, and that (so doing) 
it includes Yorkshire, I draw attention to the fragmentary 
or rudimentary character of the class denoted by the term. 
Compared with the West Saxon in respect to its litera- 
ture, it is little more than a local dialect. Indeed, its ex- 
tant literature, in th^ higher sense of the word, is nil. It 
consists, if we limit ourselves to the records of which the 
time and place are ascertained, and the translation is 
satisfactory, to little more than three sets of glosses, and 
one inscription. 

1, The Glosses of the Rushworth Gospels, — The glosses 
on the Eush worth Gospels are referred by Wanley, 
whose opinion is adopted by Mr. Garnett, to the end of 
the ninth, or to the beginning of the tenth, century. 
This, however, is by no means certain. The place at 
which, at least, a portion of them was written seems to 
have been Harwood, in Wharfdale. If so, they give us 
the most southern sample of the division to which they 
belong. The names of the writers are known. There 
were two — one of them being named Farmenn. He it is 
who describes himself as a priest at Harawuda. The first 
part of the interlineation is his, and it is remarkable that 
the Northumbrian character is less marked in Farmenn^s 
part than it is in his coadjutor^s: whose name was 
Owen — a British designation. The following specimen is 
from Mr. Garaett^s paper on the Languages and Dialects 
of the British Islands ; the peculiar forms being in Italics. 
The Eev. B. Bandinel has kindly collated each sample 
with the original MS. in the Bodleian.* 
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RUSHWORTH GOSPELS. 
John, chap. iv. 

• 

\mt for^n [^e hselend] ongsett 
[l^aette] flriherdon f>a aide wearas 
I'sette the li8el[end] monige thegnas 
wyrceth and fulwath |7onne loV 
[annes] : Q»eA )>e, Y swa he, \)e hsel' 
ne fulwade ah ^egnas his :) f orleort 
Judeam eor\}0 and foerde efter sona 
in Galileam. waes gi dsefendlic wu- 
tndl'[ice] hine \>sette of'[er] foerde 
perh tha bnrig [Samaria], com for- 
j>oji in tha csestre Samar\ \)io is 
^'cweden Sichar, neh \><Br hyrig 
)78ette salde Jacob Josepes suno his. 
-vrses wutudr ther wsella Jacobes. 
The ha;!' forf>on woerig waes of 
gonge, sitende wses, and saet, swa 
ofer ^aem wcella : tid wses swelce \no 
sexta. wif [com] of thcer hyrig to 
hladanne ^set wseter, cwseth him \>e 
hael*; id me drinca. )7egnas wutudl'. 
foerdtm in csestre J^sette mete bohtun 
him. cwaeth f thon to him )78et wif 
fno Samaritanesca, hu thu Judesc 
inith thy a/r\> drincende from me 
giowes tn \>a. ]>e mith thy wif s [sie*?] 
Samaritanesc? ne for jjon grebyrelic 
bi)7 Judea to Samaritaniscum. ^iond- 
Ewarade the hsel' and cwse^ him, 
gif )7U vnstes hus Godes and hwelc 
were se the cwaeth the set me drinca 
pu wutudl'. and woenis mara, gif thu 
georwades [giowadesi] from him and 
[he] gisalde the wset^r cwic welle. 
cwaeth to him f>8et wif, driht [en] 
ne m [in ?] hwon tha hlado hsef est 
J>u, and the pytt neh is : hwona, 
and hwer, forthon hsefest J>u wseter 
cwicw elle'? ah ne a/r)>u mara feder 
iisum Jacobe se^e salde us thiosne 
pytt, and wceUa, and he of him 
dranc and suno his and feo)7orfoto, 
and neseno [netenu], his ? 
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John, chap. iv. 

Da se luelend wiste \)xt \>a, phari- 
sei gehyrden. pxt he hsefdeema 
leoming enihta )>onne Johannes 
^eah se hselend ne fuilode ac hys 
leoming enihtas. Da forlet he 
judea land and foi eft on galilea. 
hym ge byrode f>8et he seolde 
faran )7urh samaria land Wicelice 
he com on samarian cestre. ^e ys 
ge nemneth sichar. neah J^am 
tune \)e Jacob sealde Josepe hys 
sune. )>«r waes jacobes wylle. 
Se haelend sset aet ])a welle. \>a, 
he waes weri gcgan and hyt waes 
middayg. Da com \fSdr an wif of 
samaria wolde water fecca. Da 
cwae'S se haelend to hyre. gyf mo 
drincan. Hys leoming enihtes 
ferdon \>a. to ^are ceastre woldon 
heom mete beggen. Da cwae^ jaaet 
samaritanisse wif to hym. Hu 
mete bydst ]>vl at me drenkeu. 
)7onne ^u ert Judeisc. and ic em 
samaritanise wyf. Ne bruca'S Ju- 
deas and samaritanissee metes at 
gadere. Da answerede se haelend 
and cwae^ to hyre. Gif J>u wistes 
godes gyfe and hwaet se ys \>e 
cwae'S to ^^e sele me drink en. 
witodlice )?u bede hyne jaaet he 
sealde f>e lyfes waeter. J>a cwae'S 
J>8et wif to hym. Leof ne ))U 
naefst nan )7ing mid to hladene, 
and J>et ys deop. hwanen hafst 
jju lyfes waeter cwest Cu J>aet )>u 
mare sy Jjonne ure fader iacob. 
Se \>e us l^isne pyt sealde, and 
he hys beam and hys nytanu of 
)7am di*uncan. 



TS.a 
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2. The Glosses of the Durham, or Lindisfam, Gospels. — 
Quatuor Evangelia Latino, ex translatione S. Hieronymi, 
cum glossd interlineatd Sawonicd, — Cotton MSS. Nero, 

D. 4. 

Matthew, cap. 2. 
mWS^y arod (?) gecenned were haelend in ^ser byrig 
Cum ergo natiis esset Jesus in Bethleem Jndsese 
in dagum Herodes cyninges heonu "Sa tnngnlcraeftga of eustdael 
in diebus Herodis Regis, ecce magi ab oriente 

cweo^onde 
ewomiin to hiemsalem bin cwoedon bner is "Se acenned 
venerunt Hierosolymam, dicentes, Ubi est qui natus 

tungul 
is cynig Judeunu gesegon we foi^on sterru bis in 

est rex Judaeorum? vidimus enim stellam ejus in 
eustdsel and we cwomon to wor^anne bine geberde wiototlice 

oriente et venimus adorare eum. Audiens autem 

•Sa burgwseras 
berodes se cynig gedroefed wses and alle ^a bierusolemisca mi's 
Herodes turbatus est et onmis Hierosolyma cum 

mesapreusti 
bim and gesomnede alle ^a aldormenn biscopa 

Ulo. Et congregatis (sic) omnes principes sacerdotum 

geascode 
and "Sa u'Suutta ^sea folces georne gefragnde fra bim buer crist 
et scribaa populi, sciscitaba;tur ab iis ubi Cbristus 

iacenned were, 
nasceretur. 

3. The Glosses of the Durham Ritual. — Rituule EcclesitB 

Dunhelmensis. 

1145, c. 10. Rituale Ecclesia Dunhelmensis. — Ha sunt capitula 

in Litania Majore, \>cet is. on fifa dagas.^ 
.• j ^as cvoe'S dribf ymbbwurfa'S woegas bieru* and 

( Hsec dicit Dominus, circuite vias Hiemsalem, et 

bibaldatS and gisceawa^ and soeca^ in plaegiword and on plaecrm and 
aspicite et considerate, et querite in plateis ejus an 

gimoeton gie woer doend dom and soecende Ivfv and 
inveniatis yirum facientem judicium et querentem fidem et 
milsend ic biom bis 
propitius ero ejus, 

n ( stonda^ of woegas and gisea^ and gifraignatS of sedvm 

( State super vias et videte et interrogate de semitis 

* Rituale Ecclesise Dunbelmensis, published by tbe Surtees Society, 
pp. 36, ST. 
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aldum hyoelc de woeg god and geonga'5 on iSter and 
antiqnis qius sit ria bona, et ambulate in ea, et 
gi gimoeta^ coelnisse sawlum iwrum 

invenietis refrigerium animabus vestris 

alles hergies god Isr'l godo doa'S woegas iuero and 
Exercituiun Dens Israel, bonas facite vias vestrsuB et 
raedo ivr* and ic bya ivih mi^S in stove "Sissvm on eorde ))e 
stadia vestra, et habitabo vobiscum in loco isto in terra quam 
ic salde faedonun iurvm fro worvlde and V worvlde 

dedi patribus vestris a seculo et usque in seculum 

- c god iSv "Se [daeg] gisceadas from naehte dedo vssa from 

l Beus, qui diem discemis a nocte actus nostros a 
"Siostra giscead miste ])atte symle ^a "Se haelgo aron 

tenebrarum distingue caligine ut semper quse sancta sunt 
"Sencendo in "Sinum symlinga leht ve Ufa "S 

meditantes, in tua jugiter luce vivamus per D* 

f gefe^oncgunco gidoe ve driht' haelga faeder allm* 
2. < Gratias agimus, Domine, sancte pater omnipotens 

( ece god "Sv ^e vsig oferdoene naehtes rume to morgenlicum 
seteme Deus, qui nos, transacto noctis spatio, ad matutinas 
tidvm "Serhlaede gimoedvmad ar^ ve bid* )>atte ^v gefe vs [dseg] 
boras perducere dignatus es, quesumus, ut dones nobis diem 
tSeosne bvtan synne of fara o^ ))at to efenne "Se gode 
bunc sine peccato transire quatenus ad vesperum tibi Deo 
geafo eft ve brenga "S 

gratias referamus, per Ddminum. 

4. The Ruthwell Runes, — The inscription in Anglo- 
Saxon Kunic letters, on the Ruthwell Cross, is thus 
deciphered and translated by Mr. Kemble: — 

• mik. • me. 

Iliiknae kyningk The powerful King, 

Hifunses hlafard, The Lord of Heaven, 

Haelda ic ne dserstse. I dared not hold. 

Bismerede* ungket men, They reviled us two, 

Ba 8Btg8ed[r]e, Both together, 

Ik (n)i'Sb3edi bist(e)me(d) I stained with the pledge of crime. 



. . . geredsB .... prepared 

* This dual occurs in the present provincial dialect of the parts about 
Essen. Thus— Q. ** Wat deii hit doV* A. Ek segg et ink nick— Git 
mdgget e& mi moer jagen. — Q. What does he there? A. I will not say 
to you — ye two so may not chase me. It has often, perlia^s gjeiiet^.W.'^) ^ 
plural power. 
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Hinse gamaeldee 
Estig, iSa. he walde 
An galgu gistiga 
Mddig fore 
Men, .... 



Himself spake 
Benignantly, when he would 
Go ap upon the cross. 
Courageously before 
Men 



Mid stralum giwundsed, 
Alegdun hisB hinse, 
Limw^rigne. 
Gistodun him . . . 

• •.....a 

Krist wses on r6di ; 
Hwe^rae ther fhasd 
Fearran cwomu 
^"i^ilaB ti Isenum. 
Ic that al bih (e61d) 

S83 ( . . 

Ic w(ae)s mi(d) ga(l)gu 
M {. . . .) rod . ha 



Wounded with shafts, 
They laid him down, 
Limb-weary. 
They stood by him. 

Christ was on cross. 
Lo ! there with speed 
From afar came 
Nobles to him in misery. 
I that all beheld 

I was with the cross 



§ 130. So much for our materials for the Northum- 
brian dialect of the Anglo-Saxon ; at least for the most 
unexceptionable portion of them . The characteristics they 
supply are as follows : — 

1. The article is Ipe rather than se ; and \io rather than 
seo, &c. In the modern English the is used without re- 
spect to either gender or case. There is a tendency to 
this in the Northumbrian. Again — the use of they^ 
&c., instead of hiy hem, heora, as the plural forms of he and 
heOy sets in earlier in Northumbria than in Wessex. 

2, 3. The -n, or -an, both in the oblique cases and 
in the Nominative Plural, is dropped. Sometimes the ter- 
mination is -u; as witguz=Vf ,^,y witegan = prophets. 
Sometimes it is -o ; as ego = W. S., eagan = eyes. 
Generally, however, it is -a or -e, as 



North. 


W. S. 


English 


hearta 


heartan 


hearts. 


earthe 


earthan 


earth^s. 


nome 


namaiv. 


flames. 
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4. The -n of the Infinitives is similarly dropped. 



NOBTH. 


w. s. 


Englk 


cucetha 


cwe'San 


say. 


ingeonga 


ingangan 


enter. 



5. The first person singular of the present indicative 
ends (1) iu -w ; as ic getreow-u, ic cleopi-u, ic sel-u, ic 
ondred'U, ic ageld-u, ic getimbr-u = / believe, I call, I 
give, I dread, I pay, I build — (2) in -o ; as ic sitt-o, ic 
drinc-o, icfett-o, ic wuldrig-o, =1 sit, I drink, I fight, I 
glorify. 

6. The second person singular ends in -s, rather than -st. 

7. The plural termination was -s. This form, however, 
was not universal. It is in the imperative mood where 
we find it most generally, and where it is retained the 
longest. Elsewhere the form in f is found besides. 

8. The plural of am, art, is, is 

Northumbrian. "West- Saxon. 



wi aren 
gi areii 
hi aren 



as opposed to 



wi syndon. 
gi syndon, 
hi syndon. 



9. In the participles the W. S. prefixes ge-, the North- 
umbrian often omits it. 

§ 131. Upon these differ entice we may remark — 

1. That the use of \e and \io, as opposed to se and seo, 
is Frisian. Not that the Frisians discarded se and seo 
altogether. On the contrary they used them freely. 
They used them, however, only as Demonstratives in the 
strict sense of the term. They used them where the 
Greeks used ourog. Meanwhile, where the Greeks used 6 
and r\, the Frisians used the and thju. On the other 
band the tendency towards the un declined \e is a ten- 
dency towards the modem English. 

2, 3. The omission of the -n in the inflection of nouns 
is also Frisian. 
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4. So is that of the -n in the infinitive mood. 

Frisian. West- Saxon. English. 

fnak-a maci-an make, 

ler-a Icer-an learn, 

hcem-a hosm-an ' bum. 

5. The termination in -w for the first person singular is 
Old Saxon. 

6. So is that of the second person in -*, rather than -st. 

7. The plural in -s is, at the present time, provincial in 
the North of England. In Scotland it belonged to the 
literary dialect. It appears in the works of James I. 
throughout. 

8. The forms aren approach the modem English; 
meanwhile, the Old Frisian forms are wi send, I send, 
hja send. 

§ 132. Which of the two divisions of the A. S. gives us 
the older form of language ? No general answer can be 
given. Thus— 

1 . Supposing that the -s in se and seo represent an 
original )), the Northumbrian forms (fe and \to) are the 
older. The origin, however, of the se is doubtful. 

2, 3, 4. Of the forms in -w and -a, the West Saxon are 
the older. 

5, 6. On the other hand, the antiquity is in favour of 
the Northumbrian verbs in -w, and -o. 

7. Of the plurals, however, the West Saxon J) is the 
older. 

8. So is the ge-, of the participles. 

All this means that difi*erent portions of a language 
change at different rates, and that general assertions as 
to the greater antiquity of one dialect over another are 
unsafe. 

§ 133. Another caution arises out of the preceding 
notices : a caution against drawing over-hasty conclusions 
from partial details. 
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1. To a certain extent tlie Northumbrian approaches 
the standard English of our modern literature^ e. g. in the 
use of the and are. Yet it would be unsafe to say that it 
is out of the Northumbrian that the literary English has 
grown. 

2. To a certain extent the Northumbrian approaches 
the Old Saxon. 

3. To a certain extent the Northumbrian approaches 
the Old Norse ; and as the points in common to the two 
languages have commanded no little attention^ they will 
be considered somewhat fully — not, however, until some 
miscellaneous additions to the preceding notices have 
been made. 

§ 134. Many investigators increase the list of North- 
umbrian characteristics by going into the differences of 
phonesis. Doing this, they are enabled to state that 
the West Saxon has a tendency, wanting in the Northum- 
brian, to place the sound of the y in yet (written e) before 
certain vowels — ^Thus, the West Saxon eale, pronounced 
yaly is contrasted with the Northumbrian all. This seems 
a real difference; and one which no one should over- 
look. Again — thorh and leht, as contrasted with the 
W. S. theorh and leoht, give us appreciable differences of 
sound. So does thoede = W.S. theoda. In words, how- 
ever, like 

NOETH. W. S. 

Fet \ contracted with > ^^^ ^^^^^ 

the difference of pronunciation is, by no means, so clear 
as the difference of spelling. 

Again — until I know exactly how to sound the W. S. i 
as opposed to the Northumbrian oe, I must suspend my 
judgQieut as to the import of such a table as the fol- 
lowing : — 
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North. 


W. S. 


English. 


boen 


b^a 


prayer. 


boec 


b^ 


hooks. 


coelan 


c61aii 


cool. 


doeman 


d6man 


deem. 


foedan 


fedan 


feed. 


spoed 


sped 


tpeed. 


swoet 


Bw6t 


sweet. 


woenan 


w^nan 


ween. 



upon which all that can be said is, that the West Saxon 
looks most like the modern English. The orthogi'aphy of 
the Ruthwell Runes is not the orthography of the 
Glosses. 

§ 135. Many investigators increase the list of North- 
umbrian compositions by the two following fragments ; 
the first of which is known as Wanletfs Fragment of 
Ceadmon, the second as The Death-bed Verses of Beda, 

The Anglo-Saxon monk Ceadmon was born at Whitby 
in Northumberland. Yet the form in which his great 
work has come down to us is West-^dLHon. This has 
engendered the notion that the original has been re -cast, 
and lost ; with the exception of the following fragment 
printed by Wanley from an ancient MS., and by Hickes 
from Beda^s Hist. Ecclesiast, 4 — 24.* 



Nu scylun hergan 
Hefaen ricaes uard, 

Metudaes msecti, 
End his modgidanc. 
Uerc uuldur fadur, 
Sue he uundra gihuaes, 
Eci drictin, 
Ora stelidae. 
He aerist scopa, 
Elda bamum, 
Heben til hrofe ; 
Haleg scepen : 



Nu we sceolan herigean 
Heofon-rices weard, 

Metodes mihte, 
And his modgethanc. 
Wera wuldor fseder, 
Sva he wuldres gehwaes, 
Ec6 drihten, 
Ord onstealde. 
He ae'rest sc6p, 
Eor^an bearnum, 
Heof on t6 r6f e ; 
H&lig scyppend : 



Now we should praise 
The heaven-kingdom's 

preserver, 
The might of the Creator, 
And his mood-thought. 
Theglory-f ather of work s, 
As he, of wonders, each 
Eternal Lord, 
Originally established. 
He erst shaped, 
For earth's bairns, 
Heaven to roof ; 
Holy shaper ; 



* Collated with the original MSS. in the University Library, by H. 
Bradshaw, Esq., of King's College. 
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Tha middan-geard, 
Moncynnses nard, 
Eci dryctin, 
^fter tiadse, 
Firum foldu, 
Frea allmectig. 



D& middangeard, 
Moncynnes weard, 
Ece<driliteii, 
^fter te6de, 
Firum foldan, 
Fre& selmihtig. 



Then mid-earth, 
Mankind's home, 
Eternal Lord, 
After formed, 
For the homes of men, 
Lord Almighty. 



The death-bed verses of Beda are from a MS. at St. 
Gallen. 



Fore the neidfaerae, 
Naenig uniurthit 
Thoc-snotturra 
Than him tharf sie 
To ymbhycganne, 
Aer his hionongae, 
Huaet, his gastae, 
Godaes aeththa yflaes, 
.ffifter deothdaege, 
Doemid uuieorthae. 



Before the necessary journey, 

No one becomes 

Wiser of thought 

Than him need be. 

To consider. 

Before his departure, 

What, for his spirit. 

Of good or evil. 

After death -day. 

Shall be doomed. 



It is not safe, however, to say more than that the 
orthography is other than West- Saxon. 

§ 136. The same applies to the Cotton MS. (Vespasian, 
A. I.), of a Latin Psalter, with an interlinear gloss in 
Anglo-Saxon : of which the Latin element is referred to 
the seventh, the Angle to the ninth, century. It is this from 
which the words of § 134 are taken ; and, doubtless, the 
orthography is other than the standard West-Saxon. (1.) 
The plurals end in -u, (2.) The second persons singular 
in -5. (3.) Its past participles omit the initial -ge. Thus : 

Psalter. In W. S. English. 

geherod 

gebletsod 

gesoght 

4. Its personal pronouns are mec^ thee, usicy eovnc, 
rather than me^ the, us, eow, as in West-Saxon. 

Are there suflBcient reasons for making it Northum- 
brian ? Good investigators have made it so. Meanwhile 
let it be noted that the infinitive ends in -w — ^not in -a. 



hered 
bledsad 

80th 



praised, 

blessed. 

sought. 
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1. 



PSALMUS XLII. 

docm mec god and to-scad intingan minne of ^eode 
Judica me Deus et disceme causam meain de gente 
noht haligre from men un-rehtum and facnum ge-nere me 
non sancta ab homine iniquo et doloso eripe me 
for-'Son "Su eailJ god min and etrengu min for-hwon me 
Quia tu es Deus mens et fortitudo mea quare me 
on-weg a-^rife "Su and for-hwon un-rot ic in-ga "Sonne swence'S mec 
reppulisti et quare tristis incedo dum adfligit me 

se f eond 
inimicus 
g Con -send leht "Sin and solJ-festnisse "Sine hie mec 
c Emitte lucem tuam et Teritatem tuam ipsa me de- 

ge-laedon and to-ge-laeddon in munte "Saem halgan tSinum and in 



2. 



4. 



se 
qui 



6. 



6. 



duxerunt et adduxerunt in monte sancto 
ge-telde ^inum 
tabernaculo tuo 
r ic in-gaa to wi-bede godes to gode 
LIntroibo ad altare Dei ad i)eum 
gu'Se mine 
tutem meam 

ic ondetto "Se in citran god god 
Confitebor tibi in cythara Deus Deus 
un-rot ear'Su sawul min and for-hwon 
tristis es anima mea et quare 



tuo et in 



ge-blissea'J5 
laetificat 



lu- 
juven- 



min for-hwon 
mens Quare 

ge-droefes me 



conturbas me 

{ge-hyht in god for-'Son ic-ondettu him haelu ondwleotan 
Spera in Deum quoniam confitebor illi salutare vultus 
mines and god min. 
mei et Deus mens. 



2. 



PSALMITS XLIII. 



•urum we ge-herdun 
nostris audivimus 



and fedras ure 

et patres nostri annun- 



heara and 
eorum et 



in 
in 



daegum 
diebus 



3. 



igod mid earum 
Deus auribus 
segdun us 

ciaverunt nobis 

were "Sset wircende ^u eai^ in degum 
Opus quod operatus es in diebus 
"Sam alldum 
antiquis 
r honda "Sine "Seode to-stenpe'S and "Su ge-plantades hie "Su swentes 
l.Manus tua gentes disperdet et plantasti eos adflixisti 

folc and on-weg a-drife hie 
populos et expulisti eos 



'•I 



'1 



H 
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na-les Bot$-lice in gweorde his ge-sittai$ eor{$an and earm 

Nee enim in gladio buo possidebont terram et brachium 
heara ne ge-hsele^ hie 
eorom non salvabit eos 

ah sie swi'Sre din and earm "Sin and in-lihtnis ondwleotan 

Sed dextera tna et brachium tunm et inluminatio vultus 

twines for-'i^on ge-licade "Se in him 

tui quoniam complacnit tibi in illis 

iSu ear's se ilea eyning min and god min "Sa on-bnde 

Ta es ipse rex mens ^t Deus mens qui mandas sa- 

haelu 

lutem Jaeob 

g ( in "Se fiond nre we windwia'S and in noman tSinum 
I In te inimieos nostros yentilayimus et in nomine tuo 
we for-hycga'S a-risende in us 
spememus insurgentes in nos 

na-les so'S-liee in began minum ie ge-hyhto and sweord min ne ge- 
Non enim arcu meo sperabo et gladius mens non sal- 

hade's me 
yabit me 

/ "Su ge-freades so'S-lice usie of ^sem sweneendum usie and '5a 'Sa usic 
8. ) Salvasti enim nos ex adfligentibus nos et eos qui nos 

( fiedon tJu ge-stea^ela'Ses 
oderunt eonfudisti 

g (in gode we bio's here aline deg and in noman dinum we- 
i In Beo laudabimur tota die et in nomine tuo confi- 
ondetta'S in weorulde 
tebimur in saecula. 

§ 137. It was stated in § 183 that the question concern- 
ing the Norse elements in the Northumbrian forms of 
speech stood over until certain preliminary remarks had 
been made ; this was because the date and place of the 
Psalter enter into the investigation. Let the date of the 
Ritual be a.d. 970 — as it probably is. Let the Psalter 
be older than the Ritual : as certain opinions make it — 
opinions which the present writer objects to, believing 
them to be founded on an undue assumption. Let 
the Psalter be Northumbrian — as, with the exception of 
its infinitives ending in -an — it is. Let the \\ifeD\\AN^ 
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in -a of the Gospels, the Ritual, and the Ruthwell 
Runes, be looked upon as Danish rather than Frisian 
by one critic, and as Frisian rather than Danish by 
another. AVhat follows ? Even this — that the advocate 
of the Danish doctrine has a strong case in his fa- 
vour, when he looks at the dates of the Danish inva- 
sions : for he may say that if the Northumbrian pecu- 
liarities were Frisian, they w ould have existed from the 
first ; whereas, being Norse, we miss them at the begin- 
ning, but find them at the end, of the Danish, period. 
Such is the suggestion of Mr. Garnett, who, after remark- 
ing that the termination in -a was Norse, and that the 
older teit of the Psalter failed to exhibit it, commits him- 
self to the opinion that it may be the result of an in- 
termixture with the Northmen. Mr. Coleridge makes 
this a definite argument against the Frisian hypothesis. 
Where, however, is the evidence that the Psalter, in re- 
spect to place, is Northumbrian in the way that Rituale, 
&c., are ? 

** The most important peoQliarity in which the Durham Exangeles and 
Bitoal differ from the Psalter is the form of the infinitiTe mood in verbs. 
This in the Doiham books is, with the exception of one verb, bean, esse, 
inTariably formed in a, not in an, the usnal form in all the other Anglo- 
Saxon dialects. Now this is also a peculiarity of the Frisic, and of the 
Old Norse, and is fonnd in no other Germanic tongue; it is then an 
interesting inquiry whether the one or the other of these tongues is the 
origin of this peculiarity ; whether, in short, it belongs to the Old, the 
original Frisic, form which prevailed in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries, or whether it is owing to Norse influence, acting in .the ninth 
and tenth, through the establishment of Danish invaders and a Danish 
dynasty in the countries north of the Humber.*' — K£mble, Phil. Trant, 
No. 35. 

§ 138. Let the Danish question be tried on its own 
merits. According to ilr. Garnett — speaking from in- 
formation given him by a friend familiar with the MS. — 
the Danish words by=iown or village, and at, the preiix 
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to the Norse infiDitive (just as to* is in English) occur 
oace or twice in the Durham Gospels. That this is 
soraething in favour of a Danish influence is clear. On 
the other hand — 

X . Harewood, the locality for the Rushworth glosses, 
IS scarcely on typical Danish ground — at least as mea- 
sured by the occurrence of village names in -by. 

S. Neither is Durham — the locality, real or supposed 
of the Gospels and Ritual. 

3. I do not say that these are very cogent objections. 
Stilly they are objections. 

§ 139. There is another fact against the forms in -a. 
The inscription of § 79 was given as I found it in 
such writers as quote it. It stands alone. It has two 
Words which are Danish ; but the first is a Proper Name, 
^iphy and proves no more than such names as Thorold or 
Ox'm in the reign of Henry 11. — long after the last man 
^ho spoke Danish in England had breathed his last. 
The other is honom, a truly Danish form. The inscrip- 
tion (as aforesaid) runs 

Ulph het ^rseran for honom and Ganthara sanla. 
Ulph bid this rear for him, and Gonthar's soul. 

Nevertheless, the form drceran is not Danish but 
Anglo-Saxon. It may be granted, however, that the 
inscription is a bilingual one. Be it so. It still teaches 
us that the change from -an to -a in the infinitive mood 
is not the first change effected by Danish influences. 
Why should it be ? The Danes had no motive for effect- 
ing it. They had plenty of words ending in -n ; e,g. all 
those ending in the postpositive article, as mand-en=the 
man, &c. Meanwhile, on the other hand, it is safe 
to say that of the two great Norse characteristics, the 
postpositive article, and the middle voice in -sc^ -st, or 

* To is not wholly absent in Norse. — Saa hraite <ia hvasse as FjeUan ie 
t/oa €U=So steep omd skarp is the rock to look at. 
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'S, there is no trace whatever from Caithness to Beachy 
Head. 

§ 140. East-Anglian, — The following specimen, from 
Thorpe's Analecta Anglo- Saxonica, is the will of a lady 
from the parts about Bury St. Edmunds : — 

The original. 

Ic Luba, ea'Smod Godes ^iwen, "Sas forecwedenan g6d and ^as elmessan 
gesette and gefestnle ob minem erfelande et Mundlingliam "Sem hiiue to 
Cristes cirican : and io bidde, and an Godes libgendes naman bebiade, "Sfsm 
men "Se "Sis land and "Sis erbe hebbe et Mundlingbam, ^et he ^as g6d foi^- 
leste 0*5 wiaralde ende. Se man se "Sis healdan wille, and lestan ^et ic 
beboden hebbe an "Sisem gewrite, se him geseald and gehealden sio hiaben- 
lice bledsong ; se his ferweme o^e het agele, se him seald and gehealden 
helle-wite, bute he to fulre bote gecerran wille Gode and mannum. 
— Uene ualete. 

In English. 

I Luba, humble handmaid of God, settle and fasten the aforesaid 
goods and alms of my heritage-in-land at Mundlingham to the sisterhood 
in Christ's church ; and I order, and in the name of the living God enjoin, 
the men who hold this land and this heritage at Mundlingham, that they 
hold the goods until the world's end. The man who will hold this and 
continue that which I have ordered in the writing, be him given and con- 
tinued, the heavenly blessing. Who refuses or neglects it be to him given 
and continued, the pain of hell, unless he will pay the penalty in full to 
God and man — BeTie Valete. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PRESENT PROVINCIAL DIALECTS. — SPECIMENS FROM 
SOMERSETSHIRE^ DEVONSHIRE, ETC., ETC. — REMARKS. 

§ 141. The complement to the study of the dialects of 
the Anglo-Saxon period is that of the several provincial 
forms of speech of the present day ; the chief questions 
connected with them being the following : — 
J. The extent to which they show signs of influences 
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other than Angle. How far^ for instance^ is Ecut Jute^ 
liincolnshire Danish, Cornwall Kelt, &c. ? 

2. Their difference at different dates. 

3. The origin of the standard, or literary, English. 

In a work, however, like the present, little beyond a 
general indication can be attempted. Neither can 
anything be said about the diffusion of the English 
language beyond the boundaries of England ; whether in 
Ireland, the New World, the Cape, India, New Holland, 
Tasmania, or New Zealand : in all of which localities it 
either comes, or has come, in contact with languages 
other than English. 

§ 142. The more extreme forms of speech are those 
of the North and South ; i, e. Devonshire and Northum- 
berland differ from each other more than Suffolk and 
Hereford, or Norfolk and Shropshire. The Midland 
counties exhibit the minimum amount of peculiarities. 
This helps us in our classification. Whatever else they 
may do, the Northern, Southern, and Eastern groups 
cannot directly graduate into each other. 

§ 143. Let the Midland dialects be called Mercian; 
those of Norfolk and Suffolk East Anglian ; those be- 
tween the Humber and Tweed Northumbrian ; those to the 
south of the Thames (there or thereabouts) Saxon, There 
is nothing in this incompatible with the statement 
so often made, and so strongly insisted on, that the 
difference between the Angles and Saxons was, in all 
probability, only nominal. Its present application simply 
means the districts where the term Saxon prevailed; 
giving as a result the terms Wes-sea?, Es-5^j?, Sus-sea:*, 
and TAiAdl^'Sex. 

§ 144. For the Saxon group, Somersetshire is conve- 
nient as a commencement. It gives us a strongly-marked, 
but not an extreme, dialect. 
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SoMEBSETSniBE. 

Mr, Quy and the Bobbers, 



1. 



8. 



Mr. Gny war a genoelman 
0' Hantsfoll, well knawn 
As a grazier, a lurch* onCi 
Wi* Ions o' hiz awn. 

2. 

A oten went ta Lnnnnn 
Hiz cattle ver ta zill ; 
All the hoases that a rawd 
Niver minded hadge or MIL 

8. 

A war af eard o' naw one ; 
A niver made hiz will ; 
Like wither vawk, avaur a went 
Hiz cattle ver ta zill. 

4. 
One time aM bin to Lnnnnn, 
An zawld hiz cattle well ; 
A brought awa a power o' gawld, 
As I've a hired tell. 



Mr. GKiy, a man o* veelin 
Yor a ooman in distress, 
Than took er np behind en ; 
A cood'n do na less. 

9. 

A corrM er trnnk avanr en. 
And by hiz belt o* leather 
A bid her hawld vast ; on tha rawd, 
Athout much tak, together, 

10. 
Not vur tha went avanr she gid 
A whizzle loud an long, 
Which Mr. Guy thawt very strange, 
£r voice too zim'd za strong ; 

11. 
She'd lost er dog, she zed ; an thaiK 
Another whizzle blaw'd, 
That stortled Mr. Guy ; a stapt 
Hiz boss upon tha rawd. 



5, 12. 

As late at night a rawd along, ** Goo on," zed she ; bit Mr. Guy 

AH droo a unket ood, Zum rig be^n'd ta fear ; 

A ooman rauze vrom off tha groun, Yor voices rauze upon tha wine, 

An right avaur en stood. An zim'd a comin near. 

6. 13. 

She look'd za pitis Mr. Guy Again tha rawd along ; again 

At once hiz boss's pace She whizzled, Mr. Guy 

Stapt short, a wonderin how, at Whipt out his knife an cut tha belt 

She com'd in jitch a place, [night. Than push'd er off ; ver why ! 



7. 
A little trunk war in her hon ; 
She zim'd vur gwon wi chile, 
^he ax'd en nif a'd take er up 
And cor er a veo mile. 



14. 
Tha ooman he took up behine, 

Begummers, war a man ; 

Tha rubbers zaw ad lad ther plots 

Our grazier to trepan. 



* So, also, v/m s run^ a true Anglo-Saxon, or TFesf-Saxon form. 
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15. 18. 

I slioll not step ta tell what led A lost ! why nothin — but hii belt 

Tlitsk man in ooman's dawie, A zummet moor ad gain'd ; 

^^ti he an all o*m jist behine Thic little trunk a corr'd awa, 

W'c^x what you mid suppauze. It gawld galore* containM. 

16. 19. 

Tli^ cust, tha swaur, tha dreaten'd Nif Mr. Chiy war birch avaur, 

^^*^ ater Mr. (Juy [too, A now war hircher still, 

-'^^s^ galloped all; twar niver tha Tha plunder o* tha high wamen 

^i« boss along did vly. [near, Hiz coffers went ta vill. 

17. 20. 

■^"O ^er downs, droo dales, awa a went. In safety Mr. Guy rawd whim, 

T^-ar da-light now amawst, A oten tawld tha story ; 

^^H at an inn a stapt, at last, Ta meet wi' jitch a rig myzel, 

-^^ thenk what he^d a lost. I shood'n soce be zorry. 

§ 145. To the west of the Parret the dialect approaches 
^liat of Devon — an extreme form of speech. 

A Devonshire Dialogue.! 

'B.AB. Zo, Bet, how is*t ? How de try ? — ^Where hast a*be thicka way ? 
'^liere dost come from 1 

Bet. Gracious, Rab ! you gush'd me. I've a' be up to vicarige, to vet 
^ book vor dame, and was looking to zee if there be any shows in en, 
^hen you wisk'd over the stile, and galled me. 

IUb. And dost thee look so like a double-rose, when thee art a* galled, 
^t ? What dost thee gook thee head vor : look up, wo't ? 

Bet. Be quiet : let 'lone my hat, wol ye ? 

Kab. What art tozing over the book vor ? 

Bet. Turning out the dog's ears, 

Bab. *0t is it — a story-book ? 

Bet. I wish 'twas, I love story-books dearly ; many nearts Fve a* zit 
^p when all the volks have a' be a-bed, and a* rede till es have had a 
^rick in the niddick, or a' bum*d my cep. 

Bab. And dost love to rede stories about spirits and witches ? 

Bet. I'll tell thee. I was wan neart reding a story-book about spirits, 
tJiat com'd and draVd back the curtains at the bed's voot (and there was 
the ghastly pictures o' em). The clock had beat wan, when an owl 
^i^ech'd 'pon the top o' the chimley, and made my blood rin cold. I 

* This is not a provincial, but a slang, word. It is galeor = enough, 
^Hd is Gaelic 

i* Mrs. Gwatkin. Edition of 1839. 
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zim'd the cat zeed zum *ot : the door creaked, and the wind hulder'd in 
the chimley like thunder. I prick'd up my ears, and presently, zum 'ot, 
very hurrisome, went dump ! dump I dump ! I would a* geed my life vor 
a varden. Up I sprung, drow'd down my candle, and douted en ; and 
hadn't a blunk o' fire to teen en again. What could es do ? I was afear'd 
to budge. At last I took heart, and went up stears backward, that 
nort mert catch me by the heels. I didn't unray mysel vor the neart, 
nor teen'd my eyes, but healed up my head in the quilt, and my heart 
bumpt zo, ye could hear en ; and zo I lied panking till peep o' day. 

Rab. Poor Bet I why if a vlea had hopp'd into thy ear thee wot a' 
swoon'd. 

Bet. You may well enew laugh at me, but I can't help et, nor Torbear 
reding the books when I come athort 'em. 

§ 146. In Cornwall the general character is Devonian — 
in Cornwall, however, we must remember that the Cornu- 
bian form of the British was in existence during the 
seventeenth century. 

§ 147. 

Glodcestershire. 

George JRidler's Oven* 

1. 
The stowns that built Gteorge Ridler's Oven, 

And thauy qeum from the Bleakeney's quar ; 

And George he wur a jolly old mon. 

And his yead it graVd aboye his yare. 

2. 
One thing of George Ridler I must commend. 
And wur that not a notable theng ? 
He mead his brags avoore he died, 
Wee any dree brothers his zons z'hou'd zeng. 

3. 
There's Dick the treble and John the mean, 
Let every mon zing in his auwn pleace, 
And George he wur the elder brothers 
And therevoore he would zing the beass. 

4. 

Mine hostess's moid (and her neaum 'twur Nell), 
A pretty wench, and I lov'd her well ; 
I lov'd her well, good reauzon why j 
Because zhe lov'd my dog and L 

* From Halliwell's Archaic and Provincial Dictionary. 
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5. 

My dog is good to catch a hen, 
A dnck or goose is vood for men ; 
And where good company I spy, 
thether gwoes my dog and I. 

6. 
My mwother told I when I wnr young, 
If I did Yollow the strong beer pwoot, 
That drenk would prur my auverdrow, 
And meauk me wear a thread -bare cwoat. 

7. 
My dog has gotten sdtch a trick, 
To visit molds when thauy be zick : 
When thauy be zick and like to die, 
thether gwoes mj dog and I. 

8. 
When I have dree zispences under my thumb, 
then I be welcome wherever I come ; 
But when I have none, then I pass by, 
'Tis poverty pearts good company. 

9. 
If I should die, as it may hap, 
My greauve shall be under the good yeal tap : 
In vouled earms there wool us lie. 
Cheek by jowl, my dog and I. 

. § 148. 

Dorsetshire. 
■^ Letter from a parish ClerJe in Dorsetshire to an absent Vicar, in the 
JXalect of the County, From Poems on Several Occasions^ foi'TMvly 
Vmtten by John Free, D.D. %vo, London, 1767.* 

Measter, an^t please you, I do send 

Theaz letter to you as a vriend, 

Hoping you'll pardon the inditing, 

Becaz I am not usM to writing, 

And that you will not take unkind 

A word or zo from poor George Hind. 

For I am always in the way, 

And needs must hear what people zay. 
' ' First of the house they make a joke, 

And zay the chimnies never smoak. 

Now the occasion of these jests, 

As I do think, were swallows* nests, 

* From HalUwell's Archaic and Provincial Diedofnarj. 
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DuEt cSumoed the otiher cbiy to 'vmJ 

Into the pulonx;, nt aaid jud. 

Beside the peofpk not & lew. 

Begin to momrar mnch at yoo, 

For learxng of them in the hmii. 

And Irttjiig stndngen lerve the tdiuichy 

Who an in baste to go agen; 

Zo, m lia*nt sang ike Lmtl Inowi whai. 

And for their pnadiing, I do know. 

As well as mooflt, tisbnt so, so. 

For a fall aooount of tlie Dorsetshire dialect, as well 

as for many beantifol compositions in it, see the poems of 

the Rev. W. Barnes. 

§ 149. 

Wms. 

Old Ba/mzo* 
Evoybodj kneows owld Baimso, as wean his yead o* one ade. One 
night a was eondng whoame Titnn mazket, and Tell oiTs hos into the road, 
a was 20 drunk. Some chaps ooming by picked un np, and seein^ his yead 
was al o' one side, they thought Mwas out o^ jint, and b^gan to poll *t into 
Hs pleaoe agen, when the owld Woy roarM oat, '^ Bsm so Qxim so), I tell 
V ! "^ Zo a* was alius callod owld Bamzo ever afterwards. 

§150. 
Isle of WiGHX-t 

Jajt. What^s got Hiere yon ? 

Will. A Uastnashnn straddlebob craahin aboot in the nammnt bag. 

J.iJi. Straddlebob ! Wbore dod'st l^yain to oaaTn by that neyam ! 

Will. Why, what shond e oaal'n T tes the lig^t neyam, esn nt f 

JjLS. Big^t neyam, no ! why, ye gort xote vool, oasn^ see tes a dumble- 
dorel 

Will. I knows tes, but tot aal that straddleboVs so ri^^t a neyam 
xam as dnmbledore et. 

Jajl Come, FU be deyand if I doant lasy thee a quart o^ thatw 

Will. Done ! and Til ax meyastor to-night when I goos wiiooam, beet 
how't wooL 

Will. I say, Jan ! I axed meyastor about that ax« last ni^t. 

Jau. Well ! what did Hit say ? 

Will. Why a sed one neyam es jest so Tittum Tom as tothv , and he 
lonz a ben caald straddlebob ever zunoe the island was Tust meyad. 

* From Akeiman's Wiltshire Tales. 

f Fixan Halliwell^s Archaic and PMTindal Didionaiy, 
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Jav. The derml a Iiat ! if ihaXu the keeas I spooas I lost the quart. 
Will. That thee hast, Inckj ! and we'll goo down to Arverton to the 
Bed lion and diink nn ater we done work. 

§ 151. 
The Hampshire graduates into the West^ and the West 
into the East^ Sussex. 

Sussex. 
Song of Solomon.* 
Ghaptib II. 

1. I be de ro&s of Sharon, an de lily of de Talleys. 

2. Lik de lily among thorns, so is my love among de dAhters. 

3. Lik de appnl-tree among de trees of de ood, so is my beloved among 
de sons. I set down under his shadder wnd gort delight, an his fruit was 
sweet to my taust. 

4. He brung me to de banquetin-house, an his gurt fleg over me was 
lore. 

5. Stay me wud drinkin-pots, comfort me wud appuls, for I be sick wud 
lore. 

6. His left ban is under my head, an his right ban elapses roun me. 

7. I charge ye, ye d&hters of Jerusalem, by de roes an by de hinds of 
de fil, dat ye do&nt rouse up, nor wake' my love tull such time as he likes. 

8. De Yoice of my beloved ; lookee, he comes a-lippin upon de mountains, 
a-skippin upon de hills. 

9. My love is lik a roe or a young hart ; lookee, he stans behind our wall, 
he looks out of de winders a-showin of hisself through de lattice. 

10. My beloved spoke, an said to me : Git up, my love, my fair un, an 
come away. 

11. For lookee, de winter is past, de rain is over an gone ; 

1 2. De flowers show deirselves on de airth, de time for de singin of burds 
is come, a|^ de voice of de ood-pigeont is beared in our land. 

13. De fig-tree puts foorth her green figs, an de vines wud de tender graiip 
give a good smell. Git up, my love, my fair un, an come away. 

14. my dove, daVs in de difts of de rock, in de sacret plaiices of de 
stairs, let me see yer faiis, let me hear yer voice ; for sweet is yer voice 
an yer faiis is comely. 

15. Ketch us de foxes, dem liddle foxes what spile de vines : for our 
vines have got tender graiips. 

16. My beloved is mine, an I be he's : he feeds among de lilies. 

17. Tull de dee breaks, an de shadders goo away, turn, my beloved, an 
be ye lik a roe or a young hart pen de mountains of Bother. 

« By M. A. Lower, for the Collection of H.I.H. the Prince L. L. Bonaparte. 
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§152. 

Kent.* 

1. 

An up we got Inta de boat. 

Bat Sal begun ta maunder, 

Fer fare de string, when we gun swing, 

Should break an come asunder. 

2. 

But Glover sed ** It is sa tuff 

*Tud bear a dozen men ;** 

And when we thought we'd swung anough, 

He took us down again. 

8. 

And den he looked at me and sed, 
** It seems ta please your wife ;" 
Sal grinn'd and sed she never had 

> 

Sudge fun in all her life. 

§ 153. Middlesex, so far as the metropolis allows it to 
exhibit anything provincial at all, seems to go with Essex. 
At any rate, the confusion between v and w, which is so 
often laid to the charge of the Londoner, is a decided 
Essex characteristic. 

§ 154. The Northern — Northumbrian — Group of Dia- 
lects, — It is safe to say that a line drawn from Warring- 
ton to Chesterfield, and from Chesterfield to Goole, gives 
us a limit concerning which we may predicate that every- 
thing to the north, and something to the southrof it, is 
Northumbrian. Able writers, indeed, make the southern 
part of Yorkshire, and South Lancashire, Mercian. I 
think, however, that they have allowed themselves to be 
misled by the political value of the term. The extent to 
which certain important districts south of this line are also 
Northumbrian is another question. 

The more prominent dialects of this class scarcely yield 

• Dick and Sal, Dover, 1830. 
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*f> the Exinoor and West Somerset forms of speech in 
tiieir departure from the ordinary English. 

The divisioos and sub-divisions of this group are 
i^ dimerous, and^ in some cases, well-defined. Neverthe- 
fe^s, they graduate into each other. 

I begin with an extreme form — one almost Scotch — 
^^^. the Cumbrian of — 

§155. 

CUMBEBLAND. 

The Impatient Lassie.* 

Dence tek the clock 1 click-clackin* durst we lasses nobbet gang 

Ay in a body's ear ; [sae And sweetheart them we leyke, 

h tells and tells the teyme is past I'd run to thee, my Jwohnny, lad. 

When Jwohnny sad been here. Nor stop at dog or deyke : 

Deuce tek the wheel 1 'twill nit rin But custom's sec a silly thing — 

Nae mair to-neet I'll spin, [roun, Thur men mun hae their way, 

But count each minute wid a seegh And monie a bonny lassie sit 

Till Jwohnny he steals in. And wish f rae day to day. 

How neyce the spunky fire it bums I yence hed sweethearts monie a yen 

For twee to sit beseyde, They'dweadethro' muck and mire, 

And theer's the seat where Jwhonny And when our f wok wer deed asleep 

And I forget to cheyde ; [sita — Com' tremlin' up t' fire. 

My f adder, tui, how sweet he At Carel market lads wad stare, 
snwores, And talk, and follow me ; 

My mudder's fast asleep — Wi* feyne shwort keakes, ay frae 
He promis'd oft, but, oh ! I fear the fair, 

His word he wunnet keep. Baith pockets cramm'd wad be. 

What can it be keeps him frae me ? dear ! what changes women pruive 

The ways are nit sae lang, In less than seeben year. 

And sleet and snow are nought at aw I walk the lonnins, owre the muir, 

If yen were fain to gang : But de'il a chap comes near I 

Some udder lass, wi' bonnier feace, And Jwohnny I nee mair can trust. 

Has catch'd his wicked ee, He's just like aw the lave ; 

And I'll be pointed at at kurk — I fin' this sairy heart '11 brust 

Nay, suiner let me dee ! FU suin lig i' my grave ! 

* By Anderson. — Westmorland and Cumberlamd Dialects, 1839. 
Page 222. 
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Bnt, vkukt ! — IhBKtmjJw^kwafu Kovbcjforncc^aBd saggar woftdfl, 

Aj«,tkat*8liuTaRmdog! [fit— Wi' kiana nit a few- 
He steeks the fwal jmX softly tai — Hut warTs a paifeH paradeyae 
Oil, haag tkat cwo&ey dog ! Wliaii loren th^ pmiTo true ! 

§156. 
Westmorulnd. 
A Somg* 

God montnr, goaip Kan, Spinkj bet eoaVd a bull. 
Haw dm awe at heaaa deal Sn I thoat tea aeH it ; 

Haw dm iTTciT ran, Soo hnk awt cftk hull ; 
Lile Dick en awe dea! Sa Tana neailj kilt ii. 

Tom is gajiie week, • • • • 



Sends his ssrvis teaa; ^ esimit niss this spo*^ 

SsD hes hor her heel, BatMamoooet 



Br wod hea com et aeea. ^^ i*^» 8^8 lawndth Knot, 

Tlwa ait aaj haw deea. 
lile Dkk hes deet his c«al» Fue Tee week, dear Ann, 

Wie foDin widdle waddk^ As I aM a anner. 

He sliid in wie his feat Ghiek hes stindEen jaa, 

Intoladirtypoadle, Fleaka toth by for 

§157. 

South LAXCASHnuLf 

Tlie dale*s i' this boDnet o* laiae ; 

lly riUMns *U never he leet ; 
Hoe. llaUy, aw^ like to be fine^ 

For Jaaie"*!! be eoHun^ to>neet ; 
He met me fth* lone tother di^,— 

Aw*ie sooin' for wajter to th' wdl,— 
An* he begged that aVd wed him T Haj; 

Bi^' masL iT he'lllet m, aw wiD. 



VThen he took my two bonds into his. 

Good Loid, heaw they tieiabled between; 
An' aw dnrstn't look np in his iaoe^ 



3fj cheek went as red as a TOW ; — 
Tbeie's »evcr a mortal can teQ 

Beaw happy aw i^ ; for, thea know^ 
One oooldnt ha' axied luM 



^* Bty IEb. Anne Wheeler,- ITfiihnsrfanJ awt Omhnimmi DiaiedL 
1839. 
f Wa^^*s TjtitraAire Soi^ K<a. €L 
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Bat ih' tale wur at ih* end o' my toog^ — 

To let it eawt wouldn t be reet, — 
Por aw thons^t to seem f orrad wur wnmg ; 

So aw towd him aw'd tell him to-neet ; 
But, Mally, thae knows Tery weel, — 

9%ongh it isn't a thing one should own, — 
If aw'd th' pikein' o'th' world to mysel*, 

AVd oather ha* Jamie or noan. 
Neaw, Mally, aw've towd tho my mind ; 

What wouldto do ir 'twur thee f 
Aw*d tak him just while he're inclined. 

An' a fiurantly bargain he'd be ; 
Por Jamie^s as greadly a lad 

As ever stept eawt into th' sun ; 
Go, jump at thy chance, an* get wed. 

An* may th* besto*th* job when it's done !" 

Eh, dear, but it*s time to be gwon, — 

Aw shouldn*t like Jamie to wait, — 
Aw oonnut for shame be too soon. 

An* aw wouldn*t for th' world be too late ; 
Aw'm o' OY a tremble to th' heel, — 

Dost think at my bonnet'U do ? — 
** Be oflf, lass, — thae looks very weel ; — 

He wants noan o*th' bonnet, thae foo l" 

§158. 

Cheshire.* 
A Day wi* the Cheshur Fox Dugs, ^ 
" Onld mon, it's welly milkin toim, where ever 'ast 'ee bin? 
Thear*s slutch upo* thoi coat, oi see, and blood upo' thoi chin." 
*' Oiv bin to see the gentlefolk o' Cheshur roid a run ; 
Owd wench ! oiv bin a hunting, an oiv seen some rattling fun. 

« Th" owd mare was i' the smithy when the huntsman he trots through, 
Black Bill agate o* ammering the last nail in her shoe ; 
The cuwer laid so wheam loik, and so jovial foin the day. 
Says I, ' Owd mare, we'll tak a fling and see *em go away.' 

*' Tom Banco has got a single oie, wurth many another's two, 

He held his cap abuv his yed to show he'd had a view ; 

Tom*s voice was loik th' owd raven's when he skroik'd out * Tally ho !' 

For when the fox had seen Tom's feace he thoght it toim to go. 

*' Eh moy ! a pratty jingle then went ringin through the skoy, 
Furst Victory, then Villager begun the merry croy, 

* By E. £. E. Warburton, Esq., of Arley Hall. 
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Then every maitli was open from the oud'un to the pnp, 

An aw the pack together took the swellin choruB up. . 

" Eh moy ! a pratty skouver then was kick'd up in the vale, 
They skim'd across the running brook, they topp*d the post an rail, 
They didna stop for razzur cop, but pla/d at touch an go, 
An them as miss'd a footin there, lay doubled up below. 

" I seed the 'ounds a crossin Farmer Flareup's boundary loin, 
Whose daughter plays the peany an drinks whoit sherry woin, 
Qt)wd rings upon her finger and silk stockings on her feet ; 
Says I, * It won't do him no harm to roid across his wheat.' 

** So, toightly houdin on by th' yed, I hits th' owd mare a whop, 
Hoo plumps into the middle o' the wheatfield neck an crop ; 
An when hoo floinder'd out on it I catch 'd another spin. 
An, missis, that's the cagion o' the blood upo' my chin.*' 

§159. 

StAFFORDS HIEE.* 

A. Dun you know solden-mouth Summy ? 

B. Ees, an' a neation good feller he is tew. 

A. A desput quoiet mon ! but he loves a sup o' drink. Dun you know 
his woif ] 

B. Know her, ay. Hoo's the very devil when her spirit's up. 

A. Hoo is. Hoo uses that mon sheamful ; hoo rags him every neet o 
her loif . 

B. Hoo does. Oive known her come into the public, and call him al' 
the names hoo could lay her tongue tew afore all the company. Hoo 
oughts to stay till hoo's got him i' the boat, and then hoo mit say wha 
hoo'd a moind* But hoo taks alter her feyther. 

A. Hew was her feyther ? 

B. Whoy, singing Jemmy. 

A. Oi don't think as how oi ever know'd singing Jemmy. Was he ode 
Soaker's brother 1 

B. Ees, he was. He lived a top o' Hell Bouk. He was the wickedest, 
swearnist mon as ever I know'd. I should think as how he was the wick- 
edest mon i' the wold, and they say he had the rheumatiz so bad. 

§ 160. 

DEBBYSHIRE.f 

A Dialogue between Farmer Bennet and Tummus Lide, 

Farmer Bennet. Tummus, why dunnur yo mend meh shooii ? 
Tummus Lide. Becoz, mester, 'tis zo cood, I conner work wee the 
tachin at aw, I've brockn it ten times I'm shur to do. It freezes lo 

* From Halliwell's Archaic and Provinoial Dictionary, if From Halliwell. 
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^ard. TThy Hester hung out a smock frock to dry, an in three minits it 
^or frozzen as stiff as a poker, and I Conner afiford to keep a good fire ; I 
^•^li I cud, I'd soon mend yore shoon, an utbers tow. I'd soon yam sum 
^^uney, I warrant ye. Conner yo find some work for m\ mester, these 
hai*d times 1 I'll doo onnythink to addle a penny. I con thresh, I con 
^lit wood, I con mak spars, I con thack, I con skower a dike, an I con 
^'^nch tow, but it freezes zo hard. I con winner — I con fother, or milk. 
^ there be need on't, I woodner mind drivin plow or onnythink. 

Farmer B. I banner got nothin for ye to doo, Tummus ; but Mester 
^<^ord towd me jist now that they wor gooin to winner, an that they shud 
^^^Ht Bumbody to help 'em. 

Tummus L. 0, I'm glad on't, I'll run oor an zee whether I con help 
6ni, bur I banner bin weein the threshold ov Mester Boord's doer for a 
Nation time, becoz I thoot misses didner use Hester well ; bur I dunner 
Wr malice, an zo I'll goo. 

§161. 

Yorkshire. 

(1.) 

Cleveland* 
Song op Solomon. — Chapter II. 

1. Hah am the rose o' Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. 

2. As the lily amang the breers, sae is mah honey amang the dowters. 

3. As the apple-tree amang the trees o' the wood, sae is mah beluwed 
amang the sons. Hah sat down under his shadow wi' greeat delect, an' 
his fruit was sweet to mah teeast. 

4. He browt me to t* feeasting-hoose, an' hia banner ower me was luv. 

5. Stay me wi' flagons, cumfort me wi' apples, for hah's seek o' luv. 

6. His left hand is under mah heead, and his reet hand laps round me. 

7. Hah chaarge ye, ye dowters o' Jerusalem, by the roes an' by the 
hinds o' the field, that ye stoor nut up nor wakken mah luv till he list. 

8. The voice of mah beluwed! seesthee, he comes lowpin upon the 
mountains, .boundin ower the hills. 

9. Mah beluwed is iike a roe or a young hart; lothee ! he stands 
aMnt oor wall, he looks out at the windows, showing his-sel at the 
keeasment. 

10. Mah beluwed spak, an' sed to me, Gtet up, mah luv, mah bonny 
yan, an' bine away. 

11. For leukst the', the winter's neea mair, the rain is ower an' 
geean ; 

12. The flooers cum on the yerth"; the time o' the singing o' birds is 
cum, the coo o' the cooscot is heeard iv oor land. 

13. The fig-tree nops wi' green fegs, and the vams wi' the tender grape 
gie a good saynt. Git up, mah luv, mah bonny yan, an' cow away. 

14. mah duv, that is i' the clefts o' the rock in the bye spots o' the 

* From Hhe CoUectdon of SLLR, the Pnnoe L. L. '&onAi'^g«xVA. 
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stairs, let me see thah coontenanoe, let me liear thaih Toioe ; for thah 
voice is sweet, and thah coontenance weel-£ayor*d. 

15. Tak us the foxes, the laahtle foxes that nep the Tarns, for oor 
Tarns hae tender grapes. 

16. Mah beluwed's mine, an* hah 's his, he feeds amang the lilies. 

17. Till the day leeghtens, and the gloaming flits away, turn, mah 
beluvred, an* be thoo like a roe or a young hart on the moontans o' 
Bethor. 

(2.) 
Craven.* 

Song op Solomon. — Chapter II. 

1. I is 't rooaz o' Sharun, an' 't lilly o' t' gills. 

2. As 't lilly amang 't wicks, ewen sooa is mah Iut amang 't dowghters. 

3. As 't apple-tree amang 't trees o* 't wud, evren sooa is mah luv 
amang 't sons. A sat mah daan unner as shadow wi* girt delaight, an' as 
frewt wur sweeat to mah teast. 

4. A browght mah till 't banquetin'-heouse, an' as flag ower mah wur 
luv. 

5. Stay mah wi' pots, comfort mah wi' apples; fur a is fair daan 
wi' luv. 

6. As leaft han' is unner mah heead, an' as reet han' cuddles mail. 

7. A charge yah, yah dowghters o' Jerusalem, by 't roes, an' by *t 
hinds o' 't field, 'at yah rog nut, nother wakken mah luv till that a chews. 

8. 'T voice o' mah luv ! sithah, a cums lopeing upo' 't fells, skipping 
upo' 't hills. 

9. Mah luv is laike until a roe, or a yung stag : sithah, a stanns ahint 
wir wa', a keeks foorth eouet o* 't winder, showin' hissel throwgh 't 
casement. 

10. Mah luv spak, an' sed until mah, Geet up, mah luv, mah bewty, 
an' cum away. 

11. For, sithah, 't winter 's past, 't rain 's ower an' gon. 

12. 'T flowers appear upov *t yird ; 't taime o' 't singing o' burds is 
cum, an' 't voice o' 't turtle 's heerd i' wir Ian'. 

13. 'T fig-tree puts foorth her green figs, an' 't vaines wi' 't tenner 
graape gi* a gey good smeU. Geet up, mah luv, mah bewty, an' cum 
away. 

14. mah duv, at is i' 't holies o' 't scarr, i' 't saycrit pleeaces o' 't 
staairs, leet mah see thah feeace, leet mah heear thah voice ; fur sweeat 
is thah voice, an' <fchah feeace \& bonny. 

15. Cotch us 't foxes, 't laile foxes, 'at spoil us 't vaines; fur wir 
vaines ha* tenner graapes. 

16. Mah luv is maine, an* I is hisn : a pasters amang 't lillies. 

17. Until 't day breeak, an 't shadows flee away, toom, mah luv, an* 
bee to laike until a roe or a yung stag upov 't feUs o' Bother. 

• Bonaparte Collection., 15i^ "ilL, k, \i\\>iXfiAaift* 
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(3.) 

Bamdetf, 

Local Laws fob Pudsa.* 

Ta begm at t'farst a Jenneweny, 1856. 

Noa man or up-grown lad sal be alaad ta wank np a t^canaey we boath 
biz bands in biz pockit, unless it's on a yarry oond winter's day, an tbay 
caant afifoard ta bye theraenze a pair a glores. 

Two men goin airm-e-airm tagether sal be tawank e t*middle a t'street, 
for it's considerd at tbay tay az mncb room np az a broad-wbeel'd cart. 

Yung men an tber sweethearts ta wank airm-e-airm where tbay like, 
bnt not ta interrupt t'free passage a ntber foaks, be stoppin ta look e 
more tban twenty sbop-windaz e wan street. 

Men, goin a marketin we tber wives at t'Setterdays, a pnrpas ta see at 
tbay doant cbeat em, saant be alaad ; ta goa an carry tber baskit, an pick 
em up wben tbey tumal, will be lawfulL 

Noa cannal sal be alaad ta be snufEt we t'finger an tbum, or blawn agbt 
wben it's cloise ta onny boddiz faice. 

Noabdy sal be alaad ta coff e t'cbercb or cbapil, becos tbay bappan ta 
bear sumady else do it ; if tbave a coud it's lawfull. 
• Foaks may bey az menny folse teeth az tbay like, but folse tongues ar 
prohibited. 

Wimmen sal be alaad ta sing tber bairns ta sleep, an at windin- wheel 
an wesb-tub, but not e tber buzbands' ears. 

Koa womman sal be alaad whissal, az it's considerd ta be az bad az a 
<arawin hen. 

Cotton-wool sal not be alaad e t'ear ov awtber man or womman, when 
tbare e cumpany or onnyboddy at's speikin t' truth. 

(4.) 
Sheffield.^ 

Chim all yo cutlin heroes, where' ersome yo be, 

All yo wot works at flat-backs, cum lissen unto me ; 

A baskitful for a sbillin. 

To mak em we are willin, 
Or swap em for red herrins, abr bellies tubbe J fiUin, 
Or swap em for red herrins, abr bellies tubbe fillin. 

A baskit full o' flat-backs o'm shure we'l mak, or mooar. 
To ger reit into't gallara, whear we can rant an rooar, 

• From The Baimsla Foaks Annual, 1856. 

"t From A. Bywater s Sheffield Dialed, 

Z To he, — So, in Lincolnshire and elsewhere, dvhbvJL s <2o W, 
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Thro^ flat-backs, stooans, an sticks ; . 

Bed herrins, booans, an bricks ; 
If they dooant play Nansa's f&nsa, or onna tune we fix, 
We'l do the best at e*er we can to braik sum ore ther necks. 

Hey, Jont, lad, is that thee, where are ta waddlin too ? 
Dusta work at flat-backs yit, as thahs been used to do ? 

Hah, cum an tha*st gooa wimma, 

An a sample o will gi'tha ; 
It's won at o've just fooaged uppa Jefira^s bran new stidda; 
Look at it well, it duz excel all't flat-backs e ahr smitha. 

Let's send for a pitcher a' ale, lad, for o'm gerrin varra droi ; 
O'm ommast chooakt we smitha sleek, the woind it is so hoi. 

Ge Baf e and Jer a drop. 

They sen they cannot stop, 
They're e sich a moita hurra to get to *t penny hop. 
They're e sich a moita hurra to get to 't penny hop. 

§ 162. We may now go backwards, and northwards, 

taking up the series where we left it, in Cumberland and 

Westmorland. 

§ 163. 

Northumberland. 
Song of Solomon.'^ 
Chapter II. 

1. Aw's the rose o' Sharon, an' the lily o' the valleys. 

2. As the lily amang thorns, sae is maw luiv amang the dowtors. 

3. As the apple-tree amang the trees o' the wud, sae is maw beluiyed 
amang the sons. Aw sat doon anun'er his shadow wi' greet deleet, an' his 
fruit was sweet te maw t'yest. 

4. He browt me to the bankitting-hoose, an' his banner ower me was 
luiv. 

6. Stay me wi' flagons, cumfort me wiv apples : for aw's seek o* luiv. 

6. His left hand is anun'er maw hee'd, an' his reet hand diz cuddle me. 

7. Aw chairge ye, ye dowtors o' Jeruzalum, b' the roes, an' b* the 
hinds o' the field, that ye stor nut up nor Vyeken maw luiv tiv he likes. 

8. The voice o' maw beluived ! sees'ta, he comes lowpin* upon the 
moontins, skippin' ower the hills. 

9. Maw beluived is like a roe, or a young hart : seesta', he Stan's 
ahint wor wa', he luiks oot at the windis, shewing his-sel through the 
lattis. 

*3y J. G. Forster, for H. I. H. the Prince L. L. Bonaparte. — Ncto- 
castle Dialects, 
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10. 3f«ir belaiTed sp'jek, mn* said te me, Ckt ap» maw Iuit, my boauy 
yen, an* how 'waj. 

11. For Iniksta* ! the winter is past, the rain is ower an* g^ven ; 

12. The flnen cum oot on the yearth ; the time o* the siu^iu o* bunln ia 
cnm, an' the cooin o* the tortle is heard i' wor land. 

13. The feg-tree puts oot her green fegs, and the vines wi* the tentlor 
grape gie a gad smelL Cret ap, maw Iniv, maw bonny yen, an* how 'way. 

14. maw duv, that is i* the clefs o* the rook, i* the seorwt p!y'tHH'« o* 
the stairs, let me see thy coontenance, let me hear thy voice ; for thy vuiiH) 
is sweet, an* thy coontenance is cnmly. 

15. Tyek huz the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vinos ; for wor 
vines hae tender grapes. 

16. Maw belaived's mine : and aw*s his : he feeds a^ang the lilioH. 

17. Till the day leetins, an' the shades flee awny, torn, maw Ixilulvud, 
an' be thoo like a roe or a young hart on the moontins o' Bethur. 

§ 164. 

North Northumberland.* 
Chapter II. 

1. Aw's the rose o' Sharon, an* the lily o' the yalleys. 

2. Like a lily mang thorns is maw luve amang the dowton. 

3. Like a napple-tree mang the trees o* the wud, is maw luve amang 
the sons. Aw sets me ways doon anunder his shador wiv a leet heart, an* 
his froot teastid verra nice. 

4. He fetcht us intiv his feastin-hoose, an' his flag abeun us wis luve, 

5. EEaud us up wi' drinkin-cups, cumfort us wiv appkjs, for aw's bad 
o' luve. 

6. His left ban's anunder me heed, an' bis reet band cuddles us, 

7. Noo aw chairge ye, yedowtors o' Jeruz'lum, \ms the bucks an* the ihum 
o* the field, thit ye dinnet stor, to rooee up maw luve, till be Iuhh a mi/i'l, 

8. Wheest ! it's the voice o' maw lave I Leuk ! tboudor be cuuu biw* 
pin' upon the moontins, an' skurryin' ower the bilU, 

9. 3Iaw troo-luve's like a bock cr leu»b fleer : nmta* \ut*u staurjiri' abint wor 
wa'; he's leukin' oot o' the windora, an' fsbowjn' hlnatiV ihr</ tb^; imtitu, 

10. 3[aw troo-luve spak', he says to m«, (let up, maw iMit, mnw cauu/ 
lass, an' cum the ways ; 

11. For, teenoo ; the winter's pact^ an' tbi^ miu's awl crwer an* ge<i» ; 

12. The flooen is abeun tb« grund ; ih^ Xluns litr ih*f fuuf^iu* *i bu/^i« \i 
here ; an' the diurm o' the tortlednre i£ burdl i' y/<ir <>i>uxitry-«ld«. 

13. The feg-tree sbuto oot bar gnsen £e^ an' tb«e vJihw ^V tJu^ y/Ubjf 
greaps hes a niw sueiL G«t iq^, maw yc\^ ju.aw Lf^jujuy buatf, aju' ^uiw ti.< 
ways. 

• By J. P. E&baoD, for tl*e Boo^&ytaU: <>A^fJi'm ; wij'^ u tho t^yiJ.'/r ^/f 
the Bext epdcunen, t. <. uf lite l//wl«hbd i^yu^d., j^v^eu Uff iinff fa&k« v/ 
compafiBraL 

U 
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Thro^ flat-backs, stooans, an sticks ; . 

Bed herrins, booans, an bricks ; 
If they dooant play Nansa*s f&nsa, or onna tone we fix, 
We'l do the best at e*er we can to braik snm ore ther necks. 

Hey, Jont, lad, is that thee, where are ta waddlin too ? 
Dusta work at flat-backs yit, as thahs been used to do ? 

Hah, cnm an tha'st gooa wimma, 

An a sample o will gi'tha ; 
It's won at o've just fooaged uppa Jefira's bran new stidda; 
Look at it well, it duz excel alFt flat-backs e ahr smitha. 

Let's send for a pitcher a* ale, lad, for o'm gerrin varra droi ; 
O'm ommast chooakt we smitha sleek, the woind it is so hoi. 

Ge Baf e and Jer a drop, 

They sen they cannot stop, 
They're e sich a moita hurra to get to 't penny hop. 
They're e sich a moita hurra to get to 't penny hop. 

§ 162. We may now go backwards, and northwards, 

taking up the series where we left it, in Cumberland and 

Westmorland. 

§ 163. 

Northumberland. 

Song of Solomon,* 

Chapter II. 

1. Aw's the rose o' Sharon, an' the lily o' the valleys. 

2. As the lily amang thorns, sae is maw luiv amang the dowtors. 

3. As the apple-tree amang the trees o' the wud, sae is maw beluired 
amang the sons. Aw sat doon anun'er his shadow wi' greet deleet, an' his 
fruit was sweet te maw t'yest. 

4. He browt me to the bankitting-hoose, an' his banner ower me was 
luiv. 

6. Stay me wi' flagons, cumfort me wiv apples : for aw's seek o* luiv. 

6. His left hand is anun'er maw hee'd, an' his reet hand diz cuddle me. 

7. Aw chairge ye, ye dowtors o* Jeruzalum, b' the roes, an' b* the 
hinds o' the field, that ye stor nut up nor Vyeken maw luiv tiv he likes. 

8. The voice o* maw beluived ! sees'ta, he comes lowpin' upon the 
moontins, skippin' ower the hills. 

9. Maw beluived is like a roe, or a young hart : seesta', he stan's 
ahint wor wa', he luiks oot at the windis, shewing his-sel through the 
lattis. 

*3y J. G. Forster, for H. I. H. the Prince L. L. Bonaparte. — New- 
castle Dialects, 
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10. Maw beloived sp'yek, an' said te me, Qet up, maw luiv, my bonny 
yen, an' how 'way. 

11. For luiksta' ! the winter is past, the rain is ower an' g'yen ; 

1 2. The fluers cum oot on the yearth ; the time o' the singin o' burds is 
cum, an' the cooin o* the tortle is heard i' wor land. 

13. The feg-tree puts oot her green fegs, and the vines wi' the tendor 
grape gie a gud smelL Get up, maw luiv, maw bonny yen, an' how 'way. 

14. maw duv, that is V the clefs o' the rock, i' the secret pty'eces o 
the stairs, let me see thy coontenance, let me hear thy voice ; for thy voice 
is sweet, an' thy coontenance ie cumly. 

15. Tyek huz the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines ; for wor 
vines hae tendor grapes. 

16. Maw beluived's mine : and aw's his : he feeds amang the lilies. 

17. Till the day lectins, an' the shades flee away, torn, maw beluived, 
an' be thoo like a roe or a young hart on the moontins o' Bethor. 

§ 164. 

North Northumberland.* 
Chapter II. 

1. Aw's the rose o' Sharon, an' the lily o' the valleys. 

2. Like a lily mang thorns is maw luve amang the dowtors. 

3. Like a napple-tree mang the trees o* the wud, is maw luve amang 
the sons. Aw sets me ways doon anunder his sbador wiv a leet heart, an* 
his froot teastid verra nice. 

4. He fetcht us intiv his feastin-hoose, an' his flag abeun us wis luve. 

5. Hand us up wi' drinkin-cups, cumfort us wiv apples, for aw's bad 
o' luve. 

6. His left han*s anunder me heed, an* his reet hand cuddles us. 

7. Noo aw chairge ye, ye dowtors o' Jeruz'lum, be the bucks an' the does 
o' the field, thit ye dinnet stor, to roose up maw luve, till he hes a mind. 

8. Wheest ! it's the voice o' maw luve ! Leuk ! thondor he cums low- 
pin' upon the moontins, an' skurryin' ower the hills. 

9. Maw troo-luve's like a buck or leish deer : assa! he's stannin' ahint wor 
wa'; he's leukin' oot o* the winders, an' showin' hissel' thro' the panes. 

10. Maw troo-luve spak', he says to me, Gtet up, maw pet, maw can'ny 
lass, an' cum the ways ; 

11. For, seenoo ; the winter's past, an' the rain's awl ower an' gean ; 

12. The flooers is abeun the grund ; the time for the singin' o' burds is 
here ; an' the churm o' the tortleduve is hurd i' wor country-side. 

13. The feg-tree shuts oot hur green fegs, an' the vines wi' the young 
greaps hes a nice smell. Get up, maw pet, maw bonny lass, an' cum the 
ways. 

• By J. P. Robson, for the Bonaparte Collection ; who is also author of 
the next specimen, i, e. of the Lowland Scotch, given for the sake of 
comparison. 
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14. maw dnve, that^s i* the holes o' the rock, i* the hidm*-pleaces 
V the steps, let's see thaw feace, let's hear the* talk ; for thaw voice is 
sweet, an' thaw feace is luvesum. 

15. G^ a-had o' the foxes, the weeny foxes, thit spoils wor greaps ; 
for wor vines hes bud weakly greaps. 

16. Maw troo-Iuve belangs te me, an' aw tiv him ; he feeds amang the 
lilies. 

17. Tiv sike time is the day daws, an' the cloods is a' flown, torn 
ahoot tiv US, maw luv, an' be thoo like a buck or leish steg on the moon- 
tins 0* Bethor. 

§ 165. 

Lowland Scotch.* 
Chapter II. 

1. I am the rose o' Sharon, an' the lily o' the vallies. 

2. Like the lily amang thorns, sae is my love amang the lasses. 

3. Like the apple-tree amang the trees of the wud, sae is my lo'ed ane 
amang the laddies. I sat me doon anonder his shadow wi' muckle glee, 
an^ his fruit was sweet in my mou'. 

4. He biang me til the wassail-ha', an' his banner aboon me was love. 
'5. Hand me up wi' stoups, mak' me glad wi' apples ; for I am forfaim 

wi* love. 

6. His left han* is aneath my heed, an' his richt ban' kiutles me. 

7. I waim ye, ye dochters o' Jerusalem, by the raes an' the bines o' 
the field, that ye stima up, nor wauken my love intil his ain pleesur'. 

8. The voice o' my ain love ! wow, he comes loupin' upo' the moontans, 
skippin' upo' the hills. 

9. My ain love is like til a rae or a young deer ; see ! he's stan'in' 
ahint oor wa'; he keeks oot o' the windows, an' kythes at the lattis- 
panes. 

10. My lo'ed ane spak' an' quo' he, Qet up, my love, my bonnie thing, 
an' come awa\ 

11. For, do ye no ken, the winter's awa, an' the rain is a' ower an' 
gane ? 

12. The fiow'rs spring oot o' the grund ; the time's come for the sang 
'o the birdies, an' the coo o' the cushat is heard a' ower the Ian'. 

13. The feg-tree pits oot her green fegs, an' the vines wi' the wee 
grapes gie oot a guid smell. Gfet up, my love, my comely ane, an' come 
awa' ! 

14. my doo, that art in the cliffs o' the rock, in the hidin' comers o' 
the stairs, let me ken the sicht o' thy face, let me hear thy voice ; for 
thy voice is tunefu', an' thy face is winsome. 

15. Tak' us the tods, the wee tods that waste Uie vines ; for oor vines 
ha'e but puly grapes. 

* See note on preceding page. 
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16. My lo'ed ane is my ain, an^ I am his : he feeds amang the lilies. 

17. Intil the day daw, an' the cluds flit awa', turn til me, my lo*ed 
ane, an' be thou like til a rae or a young deer on the moontans o' Bether. 

§ 166. 
Durham. 
The same,* 

1. A' as t' rose ut Sharon, an' t' lilley ud valleys. 

2. As t' lilley amang thowms, sees me luv amang t' dowters. 

8. As t' apple-tree amang t' trees ud wood, sees me beluved amang t*' 
sons. Ah sat doon unnonder his shaddow, wih greet deleyght, an his 
frewt was sweet to mee taaste. 

4. He browght mah taa banqueting-hoose, an his banner ower mah was 
luv. 

5. Stay mah wih flaggons ; cumfurt mah wih apples : for a' seek uv 
luv. 

6. His left kneaf s unnonder me heed, and his reet kneaf duth cuddle 
mah. 

7. Ah chaige ye, ye dowters uv Jerewsalem, be t' roes, an be to 
heynds ud field, at ye stur nut up, ner waaken me luv, till he please. 

8. T* voice uv me beluved ! behowld, he cumeth lowpin atoppa to 
moontens, skippin atoppa t' hills. 

9. Me beluved is leyke a roe er a young hart : behowld, he stands ahint 
our wo, he lewks furth at t' windows, showen hissel through t' lattice. 

10. Me beluved spak, an' sed tununah, Bise up, me luv, me bonnier, an 
com away. 

11. Fer, lo, t' winter 's past, t' rain 's ower an gaane. 

12. T* flooers appear atoppa t' earth, t' time ud singin uv burds is cum, 
an t' voice ud turtle 's hard iv our land. 

13. T* feg-tree puts furth hur green fegs, an f veynes wud tender grape 
give a good smell. Arise, me luv, me bonnier, an cum away. 

14. me dove, 'ats id cleft ud rock, id secret plaases ud stairs, let mah 
see thee coontenance, let mah hear thee voice, fer sweet 's thee voice, and 
thee coontenance 's onmley. 

15. Tak us t' foxes, t' little foxes at spoils t' Teynes : fer our veynes 
hev tender grapes. 

16. Me beluved is meyne, an a as his : he feeds amang t' lillies. 

17. Until day brick, an shadows flee away, turn, me beluved, an be 
thah leyke a roe er a young hart atoppa t' moontens uv Bether. 

§ 167. The SheflSeld and Derbyshire graduate into the 
Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and the North Lincoln- 

* By Thomas Moore. As spoken at St, JohrCs Chapel^ Wearddle, 
Bonaparte Collection. 
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* 

shire dialects. As we approach, however, the Huntingdon- 
shire and Northamptonshire frontiers the provincial cha- 
racteristics decrease ; until, in the parts about Stamford, 
Huntingdon, and Northampton, they attain their minimum. 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, so far as they depart 
from the comparative purity of the above-named districts, 
approach the West-Saxon; which in Berkshire — where 
we find thick and thack, for this and that, along with other 
peculiarities — is decidedly a member of the class of which 
the Somersetshire is the type. Considering, however, that 
the birth-place of King Alfred was in Berkshire, there is 
but little fear of the West-Saxon character of the dialect 
of that county being undervalued. It is more likely 
to be exaggerated; the literary West-Saxon being, in 
the mind of the present writer, and others, most espe- 
cially referable to Somersetshire. The lines between 
the north-western members of the West-Saxon, the 
south-western members of the Northumbrian, and the 
western members of the Mercian, have yet to be in- 
vestigated. This means that the graduation of the 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Shropshire dialects into each other, 
combined ' with a want of materials — for the data for 
all these districts are of the scantiest — preclude us 
from drawing any definite lines of demarcation. On the 
west, the Mercian group graduates into the East-Anglian 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, vid Cambridge and the Fen dis- 
tricts. The East-Anglian, however, is little more than a 
variety of the Mercian. 

§ 168. It has been stated that the extent to which 
provincial dialects are older or newer than the lite- 
rary language cannot be expressed in general terms. 
Too many writers have said that they are essentially 
archaic. So they are sometimes. When they preserve 
relics of the Anglo-Saxon which the current English has 
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lost, tbey are, pro tanto, the older forras of speech. 
When, however, the current English gives such forms 
as almost and nought but, instead of ommost and nobbut, 
the provincial forms are the newer. If they often kee[) 
old words, they also«give new forms. 

§ 169. It has been stated that although the Nor- 
thumbrian dialect of the Anglo-Saxon is in several 
important points more like the current English than 
is the West-Saxon, it is by no means safe to treat 
the literary English as the simple descendant of the 
Northumbrian. It is not this : still less is it the simple 
descendant of the West-Saxon ; though the literary pre- 
dominance of the dialect makes it look as if such were 
the case. Some years ago Dr. Guest corrected this notion, 
and drew attention to the dialects of the Midland Counties, 
— in which the nearest approach to the standard English 
is, doubtless, to be found. We must not, then, however 
much the Anglo-Saxon may be the mother-tongue of the 
current English, expect to find everything in either its 
West-Saxon or its Northumbrian divisions. 

§ 170. Tlie last question that arises is the extent to 
which our local dialects confirm or invalidate the state- 
ments of §§ 73 — 78 as to certain Non-Angle elements of 
our language. They neither invalidate nor confirm them. 

Were there Jutes from Jutland in Kent ? No. Lappen- 
berg has suggested that the Danish leding is the Kentish 
lathe. Another explanation, however, of this word has 
been given. 

Do they confirm the doctrine of the present writer, 
viz. that there were Goths from Gaul in that county? 
No. As far as our present information goes, there is no 
provincial evidence either way. 

Do they confirm the notion of a Frank occupancy ? 
No. They are neither for nor against it. The contents, 
however, of certain Kentish tumuli have been specially 
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compared with those of the undoubted Frank districts oi 
the Continent^ and that by writers whose researches are 
quite independent of those of the present writer. This, 
however, is a matter for the ethnologist rather than the 
philologue. 

Is there anything either Jute or Gothic in the dialects 
of Hants f There is nothing either way. 

Was there any real difference between the Angles and 
the Saxons? This has been answered in the negative. 
Do the dialects traverse the answer 7 It is admitted that 
between Anglian Norfolk and Saxon Dorsetshire there 
may have been a difference. But is this, necessarily, 
referable to the difference between Angle and Saxon ? 
The simple difference between the Far East and the Far 
West accounts for it. Again — there is a difference be- 
tween the Northumbrian of Angle Durham and the 
West-Saxon of Saxon Hants. But is this, necessarily, the 
difference between Angle and Saxon? The simple dif- 
erence of North and South accounts for it. Test the 
question by the districts on the frontier. What is the 
difference between Saxon Essex and Angle Suffolk? 
between Angle Herts and Saxon Middlesex? between 
Saxon Berks and Mercian (Angle) Oxon ? between Angle 
Gloucester and Saxon Wilts? Little or none. The 
geographical differences are real : the ethnological differ- 
ences nil. North and South may differ, so may East 
and West, — it would be strange if they did not. But 
this is not the difference between Angle and Saxon. 

§ 171. Is the term Anglo-Saxon unexceptionable? 
No. Assuming that the difference between the Saxon and 
the Angle is nominal, the Anglo-Saxon is simply so much 
English in an early form ; and an able writer in the " Gen- 
tleman^s Magazine " some years back gave good reasons 
for treating it as such : i. «. as so much Old (or Oldest) 
EjQglish. The commonest name for it, even in the Anglo- 
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Saxon period, is Englisc. Still it is occasionally called 
Angvl'Saxisc. It is rarely called Saxonica; still more 
rarely (if ever) Saxisc. It would 'be inconvenient if it 
were so — considering that, at the present time, the Platt- 
Deutsch of Germany is called Lower Saxon — Nieder 
Sachsich. The suggested change, however, is inconve- 
nient; and its inconvenience is an argument against 
it ; though the only one. This is because Old English 
has a meaning already. It signifies the English im- 
mediately anterior to Chaucer ; the English immediately 
following being Middle English. Meanwhile, Semi-Saxon 
signifies the English between the time of Stephen and 
Henry III. This creates inconvenience. Scientific ob- 
jections it neither creates nor favours. But the incon- 
venience is not avoided by calling the English of the 
Anglo-Saxon period Angle. The mother-tongue as spoken 
in Germany wants a name. For this we have the choice 
between Angle and Anglo-Saxon — of which the former 
seems the best. In the eyes of the Anglo-Saxons them- 
selves, the Angle of the mother-country was Old- Saxon 
(Eald'Saxisc, or Alt- Saxonica) . This, however, at present 
means the language of Westphalia rather than that of 
Hanover — the latter being, although Saxon, a form of 
speech which minute philology contrasts, rather than 
identifies, with the mother-tongue of the English. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE RELATION OF THE ENGLISH TO THE ANGLO-SAXON. 

§ 172. The relation of the present English to the 
Anglo-Saxon is that of a modern language to an ancient 
one : the words modem and ancient being used in a de- 
finite and technical sense. Smi^um, the dative plural 
of smi^y is equivalent to the English to smiths ^ ox \.^^ 
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the Latin fabr-is, Smi^um, however, is a single Anglo- 
Saxon word; whilst its English equivalent is a pair of 
words. The -urn in smi'Sum is a part of a word. The 
preposition to is a separate word with an independent 
existence. Smv^um is the radical syllable smi^ + the 
subordinate inflectional syllable -um; the sign of the 
dative case. The combination to smiths is the substan- 
tive smiths + the preposition to, equivalent in power 
to the sign of a dative case, but different from it in 
form. As far, then, as the word just quoted is con- 
cerned, the Anglo-Saxon differs from the English by 
expressing an idea by a certain modification of the form 
of the root, whereas the modem English denotes the same 
idea by the addition of a preposition. Smi^um, however, 
is only one word out of many. Where the present Eng- 
lish says god, the Anglo-Saxon said god, gode, godre, 
godra, &c., according to the Case, Gender, or Number of 
the Substantive with which it agreed. 

§ 1 73. Let these modifications of the form of the root be 
called inflections, and the history of our language will tell 
us that its later stages have fewer inflections than its ear- 
lier ones. The Middle English has inflections which are 
wanting in the Modern, and the Early English has inflec- 
tions which are wanting in the Middle. The Semi-Saxon 
has inflections that are wanting in the Early English, and 
the Anglo-Saxon has inflections which are wanting in the 
Semi-Saxon. The earlier the stage of the Dutch language, 
the fuller the inflection. The earlier the stage of the 
High-German, the fuller the inflection. The inflection of 
the Moeso- Gothic is fuller than that of any of the allied 
languages. The earlier the stage of the Danish, the 
more numerous the inflections. The eariier the stage of 
the Swedish, the more numerous the inflections. The 
earlier the stage of the Icelandic, the more numerous the 
inflections. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS THE 

NATURE OP THEM — THE DIVISIONS OP THE GERMAN 
GROUP NOT CLEARLY DEFINED — ORIGINAL MAGNITUDE 
OP THE GERMAN AREA — THE TERM GOTU — SARMA- 
TIAN ELEMENTS — IN ENGLISH IN THE NORSE LAN- 
GUAGES — EARLY DANES. 

§ 174. Thus much has been written in accordance 
with the current views concerning the early history — the 
Origines so to say — of the English language. Except so 
far as they impugn the authority of Beda and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, there is little in them which opposes 
the doctrine of the common text-books. The authority, 
however, of Beda and the Chronicle being impugned, it 
became necessary to show reason for its being done. 
More than this; something had to be put in its place. 
The exposition of the principles upon which all this was 
done, along with several points of detail, in the way of phi- 
lology and geography, took up many pages. Still the 
result — save and except the details in which it differed 
from the text of Beda, &c., — was, in the main, the same 
as that which is given by the common authorities. The 
method by which it was obtained was different — and it 
was meant to be so ; for, without disparaging results, the 
present writer lays much more stress upon the methods 
by which they are brought about. Whether right or wrong, 
they are always valuable as matters of intellectual disci- 
pline. This is his excuse for having spent an apparently 
inordinate amount of dissertation upon a very simple 
thesis, viz. : that the English language came from North- 
em Germany, and that it was English, What, then, 
has been written up to the present time is little more 
than an exposition of the doctrines that, without lying 
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exactly on the surface (inasmuch as they differ from those 
given by the text of Beda), lie but a little below it : doc- 
trines which most independent investigators^ more or 
less, agree with — some having anticipated, some adopted 
them. On the other hand, some prefer the older views. 
In saying this, however, we may add that their num- 
ber decreases yearly: for it may safely be asserted 
that the belief in Hengist and Horsa and their con- 
geners is dying out. However, even if it be not, there is 
nothing in anything which has preceded which ought to 
be mistaken for a paradox. The doctrine that a great 
many changes are nominal is (perhaps) opposed to the 
opinions of several influential writers in Germany, who 
believe in real displacements much more than does the 
present investigator. 

§ 175. So much for what has gone before. What 
follows is in a different category. It is not wholly 
speculative : if it were so, it should find no place in an 
elementary work like the present. Nevertheless, it is 
more speculative than critical — though not without critical 
elements. In some places it is more ethnological than 
])hilological: but ethnology and philology are allied. Upon 
the whole, however, it is meant to be suggestive of further 
research rather than authoritative for what is already 
admitted. Few things, in rerum naturdy are, at one and 
the same time, very true and very original ; inasmuch as, 
when once many men are thinking on the same subject, 
and are moving in the right direction, there is a great 
deal of unconscious agreement. At the same time, the 
contents of the present chapter are those which (to say 
the least of them) their expositor holds in opposition to 
many with whom he is unwilling to differ. 

§ 1 76. Are any broad and trenchant lines of demarcation 
between the several divisions of the German group of Ian- 
guages tenable ? — If they be not, the division between the 
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T^tonic and tbe Norse branches is of small import ; and 
Southern Danish may be much more akin to Northern 
Frisian, or Northern Angle^ than the ordinary questions 
about Danish^ as opposed to Angle, elements suggest. 
This, however, is a special detail. It is here submitted 
that, if German philology is to be advanced, and if we are 
to emancipate ourselves from the influence of names, our 
groups must be made according to type rather than accord- 
ing to definition. This means that extreme forms, along 
with those that approach them, can only be separated by 
the latter method. When we approach the confines, one 
class graduates into another. Low-German is easily 
separated from High-German, as long as we take one or 
two tests. But many of them are arbitrary. Now, unless 
we are satisfied with these, the lines between the Frank 
and the Saxon, like those between the Saxon and the 
Frisian, are indistinct. Upon the Frisian and the Norse 
more will be said in the sequel. At present it is enough 
to state that classification in the way of definition is, in 
many cases (I do not say in all, or even in the majority), 
only practicable when we take either extreme forms or 
single characteristics. As a single example — ^the Dutch of 
Holland and the English of England are descendants 
from dificrent members of the German family; yet the 
Carolinian Psalms have been claimed by both Dutchmen 
and Saxons. 

§ 177. Original magnitude of the German area — 
The Got lis other than German, — Upon two points I 
have found reason to difier with, at any rate, the major- 
ity of inquirers ; perhaps, with all of them. I find no 
reason to believe that the original occupancy of the Ger- 
mans was at any earlier date different from what it was 
at the beginning of the true historical period, i. e. the 
time of the Carlovingians ; when the Franks were press- 
ing upon the Saxons and the Frisians, and when an 
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incipient Christianity was, for the first time, supplying 
us with trustworthy first-hand observations. The Ger- 
mans as they were found by Adam of Bremen and his 
contemporaries I believe to have been the Germans of the 
time of Tacitus. But, at the time in question, nothing 
was German from the Elbe eastward. On the contrary, 
everything was Slavonic. The details of this doctrine I 
have exhibited elsewhere. 

Again — though the term Goth is held to be nearly 
synonymous with German, I find no evidence of any Ger- 
man whatever having been called, by himself or by any 
one else, a Goth until he had settled on the land of the Getce 
or Gothi, If so, he was a Goth in the way that an Eng- 
lishman is a Briton, a Spaniard a Mexican, or a Portu- 
guese a Brazilian, i. e, not at all. If so, the whole early 
history, not only of the Goths, but of every nation whose 
name has been identified with Goth (the Jutes, Gothini, 
&c.), must be transfeiTed elsewhere. The details of this 
view have also been given elsewhere. Elsewhere, too, 
have been given reasons for believing that the real Goths 
were Lithvxinians upon Fin soil, i. e. Lithuanians in the 
way that a German is a Briton. If so, the term im- 
plies, in most cases, three strata of population; (1) Fin, 
or Ugrian, (2) Lithuanic, (3) German. If so, the Ger- 
mans of Scandinavia were not the second occupants of 
Scandinavia, but the third ; a Lithuanic and, in some cases, 
a Slavonic immigration having intervened between them 
and the earlier Fins. I believe that this doctrine is not 
without its adherents in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden — 
few though they be. This, however, is by no means in- 
compatible with a disbelief in the so-called Fin hypo- 
thesis ; by which we are taught that, before the westward 
movement of the so-called Indo-Europeans, everything in 
.'Europe, and a great deal elsewhere, was Fin, or Ugrian. 
It is one thing to believe, as a matter of comparatively 
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recent history, that the Fins of Estonia, Liefland, and 
Curland extended beyond the Oder, and possibly beyond 
the Elbe and Eyder ; another to maintain that they were 
the aborigines of Bohemia, Gaul, or Spain. 

§ 178. Early Sarmaiians, L e, Slavonians or {and) LithU' 
anians, — Something may be said in favour of the Picts 
having been Sarmatians. The whole subject, however, of the 
Pict nationality is difficult. There is some objection to 
every hypothesis. Independently, however, of the Picts, 
I think that Slavono-Lithuanic descents upon the British 
islands, during the time when the Sarmatian seaboard 
along the Baltic extended to the Trave, are, by no means, 
unlikely: indeed, I hope, in a fitter treatise than the 
present, to give reasons for believing such to have been 
the case. 

§ 179. Can the Angles have been less German than their 
language makes them? — Yes. In whatever way we inter- 
pret the fact upon which so much stress has been laid, 
viz. the extension of the Slavonic area to and beyond 
the Elbe, we must see the great probability of German and 
Slavonic intermixture. It is probable, if the Slaves 
pressed forward into Germania. It is probable, if the 
Germans encroached upon Slavonia. I would not say 
that the word Angraria may not be, like Ingria, Wagria, 
Ukr-in, Ucker-mark, and Ukrain, an actual Slavonic gloss, 
march or boundary. If so, all Ostphalia may, originally, 
have been Slave. Indeed, when we remember that Lune- 
burg was Slavonic, it is nearly so from the ordinary 
point of view. 

The Lombards' relations to the Angles have already 
been noticed. For believing the Lombards, or Langobards, 
to have been Germanized Slaves, there is, inter alia, the 
special statement of Paulus Diaconus that they were ori- 
ginally called Winili = Wends, Again — the nation with 
which the few notices of the Angles of Gevwi^ii^ xaft"9.\. 
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particularly connect them is that of the decidedly Slavonic 
Werini, or Varini. If this be the case, our belief in the 
agreement between the language of a population and its 
blood must be very different from that of the great up- 
holders of what may be called the pre-eminence of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. To say nothing of the amount of 
British blood which they may have taken up in Britain, 
our ancestors were, even in Germany, Grerman in lan- 
guage, though Ugrian and Sarmatian in blood. The same 
applies to the Danes and Norwegians. This, however, is 
a point of ethnology rather than philology. 

§ 1 80. Are the differential characters of the Scandinavian 
languages either recent or exotic ? — What is the value of 
the chief characteristics of the Norse languages ? What 
are they ? 

1st. The neuter in -t, as shbn = pulcher, pulchra, and 
skon-t = pulchrum : in which the Norse is distinguished 
from all the German forms of speech, save and except the 
Moeso-Gothic, where blind'8=^C€Bcus, aniblind-ata=C€ecum. 
That this, however, is the form out of which the Modern 
German -es has been developed is shown by the 0. H. 6. 
forms blindaz = blindats (there or thereabouts). The pro- 
nouns retain the t throughout ; but the adjectives only in 
Norse and Moeso-Gothic. To account for this we must 
suppose that the Norse became distinguished from the 
other German tongues before the change set in. This, 
however, is improbable in the eyes of those who make 
Moeso-Gothic High-German: which Mr. Kemble (for 
one) does not. He, especially, calls it a Low-German 
dialect. It might have sufficed if he had said that it was 
as much Low as High ; as much akin to the dialects of 
Hanover and Westphalia as to those of Bavaria and 
Suabia ; and I doubt whether he meant to say more. At 
any rate, the Moeso-Gothic is not, in the eye of every 
competent authority, High-Getm^n* 
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2nd. The pronouns of the third person in -n^as Aa-n= 
he, %0-n = she. I see in this an accusative like the A. S. 
hine in the place of a nominative ; the result being a sign 
of anything but freedom from foreign influences. 

3rd and 4th. The existence of a Passive Voice, and the 
post-position of the article. A Dane says kalla = call == 
vocare, but kalla-s = be called ^= vocari. He also says en 
sol = a sun, and ett bord =: a table ; but sol-en = the sun, 
and bord-et = the table. It is scarcely possible to ima- 
gine two forms more distinctive of a language of great 
prominence and apparent importance than these. Let the 
Englishman, whose ideas have always run in the sequence 
the man, be told to reverse the order, to place the after 
man, and after he has done this, incorporate the two 
words so as to make one, and he feels like one who 
is told to put a cart before a horse. In reading, too, he 
has to acquire the habit of looking at the end of a word 
first. In metre the result is still more striking. A sub- 
stantive of one syllable, with its corresponding definite 
article, gives us, in English, the measure x a, and helps 
in the construction of such lines as — 

The w&y was 16iigj the vfind was cold. 

In the Norse the result is a x, and the way becomes Vden ; 
the wind, Vinden. Thus the English : — 

The spring comes, the bird twitters, the wood becomes leaf j, the son 
laughs — 

is in Swedish 

V^uren kommen, fiiglen qvittrar, sk6gen lof vas, s61en ler — 

and a whole series of so-called trochees is called into 
existence. 

The Passive forms are, perhaps, less striking. They 
rarely, however, fail to command attentioil; reminding 
the classical scholar of such words as vocor and TvTrrofAai 
in Latin and Greek. But a charactemtic mvj \i^ ex.- 
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treraely prominent without being of any high historical 
value as a sign of either the antiquity or the independence 
of the language in which it occurs. And this is, pre-emi- 
nently, the case with the two under notice. They are just 
the two forms of which we know that the origin is recent, 
and the growth rapid. We know this in the case of the 
post-position of the article from the Rumanyo of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia ; where omul= the man, the -ul being 
the definite article postponed. And so it is throughout 
the language. Yet before a.d. 200, or the time when the 
Trajan conquered Dacia, there was no such form possible ; 
inasmuch as om = horn = man, and -m/ = ille := the, the 
il and el of the Italian and Spanish, the le in French — a 
demonstrative pronoun which in Kumanyo is post-positive, 
but which in both the original Latin and all the derived 
languages is prefixed. Judging, then, from this analogy, 
the Norse dialects, though they exhibited the post- 
positive in the eleventh and tenth centuries, may easily 
have been without it in the 5th, 4th, 3rd, or 2nd. At 
present it is common. In the Edda, however, it is rare : 
in the metrical portion of it (I believe) wanting altogether. 
Again, it is wanting in the dialect of the Duchy of Sles- 
wick, where they say ce man, instead of manden. Such are 
the chief reasons against overvaluing the post-position of 
the article in the Scandinavian dialects as a characteristic. 
With the Passive Voice the criticism is much the same. 
We know how it grew, what it grew out of, and when 
it grew. The -es in the Danish kalles = vocari, is, in 
Swedish, -as. In ordinary Icelandic it is -ast, and in the 
older Icelandic -asc ; which, earlier still, is -a+sik, i. e. 
the verb -Y the reflective pronoun. Hence, a Passive has 
grown out of a Middle, a Middle out of a Reflective, 
a Reflective out of a Verb + Pronoun — all (so to say) 
under our eyes and in the memory of man. Subtract, 
tbeOj the post-position of the article and the so-called 
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Passive Voice from the Norse, or Scandinavian languages, 
and the result is little more than an extreme form of the 
I^risian. 

§ 181. Both these forms, then, are new; and it may 
now be added that they are both^ Lithuania — Lithuanic 
being, by hypothesis, Gothic, In the Lithuanic, what is 
called the Declension of the Definite Adjective consists in 
the addition of the Demonstrative Pronoun ^w, or^t =: hie, 
or luBc. Thus geras, zalias = good, green ; but geras-is, 
saliaa-is = the good, the green. As for the Middle Voice 
it is formed throughout by the addition of si or -s (Lat. 
ssj German sik, sick, sig) to the Active. 

§ 182. Early Danes, — The statement of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle that, a.d. 793, certain Danes invaded 
England, is, doubtless, true. The statement that they 
were the first who did so is one of those negative asser- 
tions which are quite as likely to be wrong as right. It 
has been said by many to be wrong ; in other words, the 
date of the first Danish invasion is uncertain. If, however, 
one name be more Danish than another, it is the name of 
the town of Grimsby; which is not only treated as Danish 
by the modern philologue, but is one of the names espe- 
cially claimed for Scandina\ia by so old and so native a 
writer as Snorro, in whose work a well-known passage 
runs thus : — 

Northumberland is called the fifth part of England. Eric had his' 
residence in York, where Lodbrok's sons, it is said, had formerly be^n ; 
and Northumberland was principally inhabited by Northmen. Since 
liodbrok's sons had taken the country, Danes and Northmen often plun- 
dered there, when the power of the land was out of their hands. Many 
names of places in the country are Norwegian ; as Grimsby, Hauhfliot, 
and many others. — Laing's Tramlatwn, vol. i. pp. 316, 317. 

In local legends of this ancient town the name of 
Havelok, the Dane, is conspicuous. T am not prepared to 
say that the connection is real. Still, as it exists, it 
commands notice. I have given reasons for belveNm^ 
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that, word for word, Havelok is Higelac, the name of 
an Angle hero in Beowulf — an Angle hero who has a 
great deal to do with certain Danes. In Norse, the 
name is Huyleikr and Huhlek; in Latin ChodlaicJms — 
Chocilaichtis being a real historical character, a Scan- 
dinavian who, according to Gregory of Tours, de- 
scended on the coast of Holland, and was killed in the 
parts along the river Niers, a. n. 515. That, so far as 
the Angle Higilac has a basis in real history, he is the 
Norse Chodlaichus, has been long and generally admitted. 
The present writer, who (carrying the identification further) 
sees in his name the word Havelok as well, finds, in him, 
a Scandinavian corsair, the historical part of whose actions 
find their venue in Holland, whilst the legendary portion 
of them appertains to Grimsby on the opposite coast. The 
date of his death, be it remembered, is both historical 
and early, t. e. a. n. 515, long anterior to the date of the 
Danish invasions as given in the Saxon Chronicle. 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 

SOUNDS SPEAKING AND SPELLING. 

§ 183. In speakings we represent our ideas and thoughts 
by means of words, which words are composed of certain 
elementary sounds. In the word go there are two such ; 
in the word got, three ; and so on. As long as we limit 
ourselves to speaking, these elementary sounds are all that 
require notice. They address themselves to the ear. 
They are capable, however, of being represented by cer- 
tain signs called letters, by which we are enabled not only 
to speak but to write. Letters address themselves to the 
eye. In the word go the letter g is the sign of its first, 
the letter o the sign of its second^ sound. But all 
languages were spoken long before they were written; 
and, at the present moment, there are numerous forms 
of speech which have never been reduced to writing 
at all. Hence, letters come later than the sounds they 
express. But as a picture never exactly represents the 
object from which it is taken, so the spelling of a lan- 
guage never exactly represents the speaking; in other 
words, there is always some difference between language 
as it is sounded and language as it is written. Sometimes 
there are more sounds than letters. Sometimes words 
change their pronunciation as they pass from one ^€.oij\^ 
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or from one generation to another, whilst no correspond- 
ing change is made in the manner of writing them. 
Sometimes fresh sounds from other languages are intro- 
duced ; and, as no fresh letters are brought to represent 
them, they must be represented, as they best may, by the 
letters already in use. In the English language we have 
amongst others the following modes of spelling wherein 
the eye has a tendency to mislead the ear. 

The sounds of ph and of /, in Philip and fillip y differ 
to the eye, but to the ear are identical. Here a difference 
is simulated. 

The sounds of th in thin, and th in thine, differ to 
the ear; but to the eye they seem the same. Here a 
difference is concealed. 

Furthermore, these last sounds appear to the eye to be 
double or compound. This is not the case; they are 
simple single sounds, and not the sounds of / followed by 
A, as the spelling leads us to imagine. 

§ 184. Besides improper modes of spelling, there is 
another way of concealing the true nature of sounds. If 
I say that ka and ga are allied, the alliance is manifest ; 
since I compare the actual sounds. If I say ka and gee 
are allied, the alliance is concealed ; since I compare, not 
the actual soundsf but only the names of the letters that 
express those sounds. Now in the English language we 
liave, amongst others, the following names of letters that 
have a tendency to mislead : — 

The sounds fa and va are allied. The names eff and 
vee conceal this alliance. 

The sounds sa smi za are allied. The names ess and 
zed conceal the alliance. Hence, in comparing sounds, it 
is advisable to have nothing to do either with letters or 
names of letters, but to compare the sounds themselves, 

§ 185. Sounds and syllables. — In many cases it is suf- 
ficient, in comparing consonants, to compare syllables 
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tliat contain those consonants. Thus, in order to deter- 
mine the relations ofp, b, f, oxv, we say pa, ha, fa, orva ; 
or for those of s and z, we say sa, za. Here we compare 
syllables, each consonant being followed by a vowel. But, 
at times, this is insufficient. We are often obliged to 
isolate the consonant from its vowel, and bring our organs 
to utter the imperfect sounds of p\ V, f, d\ 

§ 186. With these preliminaries let us consider some 
of the properties of the articulate sounds. Let any of 
the vowels (for instance the a in father) be sounded. 
The lips, the tongue, and the parts within the throat re- 
main in the same position ; and as long as these remain 
in the same position the sound is that of the vowel under 
consideration. Let, however, a change take place in the 
position of the organs of sound; let, for instance, the 
lips be closed, or the tongue be applied to the front part 
of the mouth. In that case the vowel sound is cut short. 
It undergoes a change. It terminates in a sound that is 
different, according to the state of those organs whereof 
the position has been changed. If, on the vowel in 
question, the lips be closed, there arises an "imperfect 
sound of b or p. If, oij the other hand, the tongue be 
applied to the front teeth or to the fore part of the palate, 
the sound is one of / or d. This fact illustrates the 
difference between the vowels and the consonants. It 
is a further condition, in the formation of a vowel sound, 
that the passage of the breath be uninterrupted. In 
the sound of the V in lo (isolated from its vowel) the 
sound is as continuous as is that of the a in fate. Be- 
tween the consonant / and the vowel a, however, there 
is this difference: with a the passage of the breath 
is uninterrupted ; with /, the tongue is applied to 
the palate> breaking or arresting the passage of the 
breath. 

§ 187. The primary division, then, of our articulate 
sounds is into vowels and consonants. The latter are 
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again divided into liquids (/, m, n, r) and mutes (p, ft, 
/, V, t, d, k, g, s, z, &c.) 

§ 188. Sonant and surd, — Take the sounds of p, /, t, k, 
and s. Isolate them from their vowels, and pronounce 
them. The sound is the sound of a whisper. Let b, v, 
d, k, Zj be similarly treated. The sound is no whisper, 
but one at the natural tone of our voice. Now, p, /, t, 
k, s, are surd, whilst b, v, &c., are sonant. Instead of 
surdy some say hard, and instead of sonant, some say 
sharp. The terms sonant and surd are, in a scientific point 
of view, the least exceptionable. They have, however, the 
disadvantage of being somev^hat pedantic. 

§ 189. Continuous and explosive, — Isolate the sounds 
of b, p, t, d, k, g. Pronounce them. You have no 
power of prolonging the sounds, or of resting upon them. 
They escape wath the breath, and they escape at once. 
It is not so with*/, v, sh, zh. Here the breath is trans- 
mitted by degrees, and the sound can be drawn out and 
prolonged for an indefinite space of time. Now, b, p, t, 
&c., are explosive, f, v, &c., continuous. 

§ 190. Concerning the vowels, we may predicate that 
they are all continuous^ and that they are all sonant. 
Concerning the liquids, we may predicate that they are 
all continuous, and that they are all sonant. Concerning 
the mutes, we may predicate that one-half of them is 
surd, and the other half sonant, and that some are con* 
tinuous, and that others are explosive. 

§ 191 . The letter h is no articulate sound, but only a 
breathing. 

§ 192. The system of Mutes, — The system of the con- 
sonants more especially commands our attention — the 
Mutes commanding it most. 

The th in thin is a simple single sound, dificrent from 
the th in thine. It may be expressed by the sign p. 

The th in thine is a simple single sound, different from 
*6e //i in thin. It may be ex\ite^^edi\i^ \^^ i\'^'S, 
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The sh in shine is a simple single sounds and it may be 
expressed by the sign tr* (Greek alyfjLa), 

The z in azure, glazier (French j), is a simple single 
sounds and it may be expressed by the sign i (Greek 

In the Lap, and, probably, in many other languages, 
there are two peculiar sounds, different from any in Eng- 
lish, German, and French, &c. They may respectively be 
expressed by the sign k and the sign y (Greek xd'TTTra 
and ydfAfAo), 

§ 193. With these preliminary notices we may ex- 
hibit the system of the sixteen mutes ; having previously 
prepared ourselves for two fresh terms, and bearing 
in mind what was said concerning the words surd and 
sonant, continuous and explosive. 

From the sound of p in pat, the sound of / in fat 
differs in a certain degree. This difference, however, 
is not owing to a difference in their sonancy. Each 
is surd. Neither is it owing to a difference in their con- 
tinuity or explosi veness ; although / is continuous, whilst 
p is explosive. This we may ascertain by considering the 
position of s. The sound of s is continuous; yet s, in 
respect to the difference under consideration, is classed 
not with / the continuous sound, but with p the explo- 
sive one. What is this difference? At present it is 
enough to say that it exists, and that — 

As / is to |) 80 is v to 6. 

— V — h — J> — U 

— J> — t — % —d. 

— "S — d — » — k, 

— » — h — y —g. 

— y — g — •■— «. 

§ 194. Y and w. — ^These sounds, respectively inter- 

• This by no means implies that such was the power of r, f, y, «, in 
Greek. They are merely conyenient symbols. 
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mediate to y and t (the ee in feet), and to v and u (po in 
book), form a transition from the vowels to the consonants. 

§ 195. The French word roi, and the English words 
oil, hxmse, are specimens of a fresh class of articulations ; 
viz. of compound vowel sounds or diphthongs. The diph- 
thong 0% is the vowel o + the semvyowA y. The diph- 
thongal sound in roi is the vowel o + the semivowel 
w. In roi the semivowel element precedes, in oil it 
follows. The diphthongs in English are four ; (m as in 
house, ew as in new, oi as in oil, i as in bite, fight. They 
all follow. 

§ 196. Chest, jest, — Here we have compound con* 
sonantal sounds. The ch in chest = t -{• sh; the j in 
jest =z d •\- zh, 

§ 197. The sound of ng. — The sound of. the ng in 
sing^ king, throng, when at the end of a word, or of 
singer, ringing, &c., in the middle of one, is not the 
natural sound of the combination n and g, each letter 
retaining its natural power and sound; but a simple 
single sound, for which the combination ti^ is a conven- 
tional mode of expression. 

§ 198. Certain combinations of articulate sounds are 
incapable of being pronounced, — The following rule is 
one that, in the forthcoming pages, will frequently 
be referred to : — Two mutes of different degrees of 
sonancy are incapable of coming together in the same syl- 
lable. For instance, b, v, d, g, z, &c., being sonant, 
and p, f, t, k, s, &c., being surd, such combinations 
as abt, avt, opd, afd, agt, akd, atz, ads, &c., are unpro- 
nounceable. Spelt, indeed, they may be ; but all attempts 
at pronunciation end in a change of the combination. In 
this case either the sonant letter is really changed to its surd 
equivalent (b to p, d to /, &c.) or vice versd (p tob,ttod). 
The combinations abt, agt, in order to be pronounced, 
must become either apt or abd, or else akt or agd. 
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§ 199. Unstable combinations, — That certain sounds in 
combination with others have a tendency to undergo 
further changes, may be collected from the observation of 
our own language^ as we find it spoken by those around 
us, or by ourselves. The diphthong ew is a sample of 
what may be called an unsteady or unstable combination. 
There is a natural tendency to change it cither into oo or 
yoo ; perhaps also into yew. Hence new is sometimes 
sounded noo, sometimes nyoo, and sometimes nyew. 

§ 200. Effect of the semivowel y on certain letters when 
they precede it. — ^Taken by itself the semivowel y, followed 
by a vowel [ya, yee^ yo, you, &c.), forms a stable couibina- 
tion. Not 80, however, if it be preceded by a consonant 
of the series t or s, as tya, tyo ; dya, dyo; sya, syo. There 
then arises an unstable one. Sya and syo we pronounce 
as sha and sho ; tya aiid tyo we pronounce as cha and jo 
(i. e. tsh, dzh) . This we may verify from our pronunciation 
of words like sure, picture, verdure (shoor, pictshoor, 
verdzhoor), having previously remarked that the u in those 
words is not sounded as oo but as yoo. The eflfect of the 
semivowel y, taken with the instability of the combination 
ew, accounts for the tendency to pronounce dew as if 
written jew;. 

§ 201 . Double consonants rare, — It cannot be too clearly 
understood that, in words like pitted, stabbing, massy, &c., 
there is no real reduplication of the sounds of t, b, and 
s, respectively. Between the words pitted (as with the 
small-pox) and pitied (as being an object of pity) there is 
difference in spelling only. In speech the words are 
identical. The reduplication of the consonant is, in 
English and many other languages, a conventional mode 
of eocpressing in uriting the shortness of the vowel pre^ 
ceding. As to real reduplications of consonants, i. e. 
reduplications of their sound, they are, in all languages, 
extremely rare. In English they occur only under one 
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condition. In compound and derived words, where the 
original root ends, and the superadded affix begins, with 
the same letter, there is a reduplication of the sound and 
hot otherwise. In the following words, all of which are 
compounds, we have true specimens of the double con- 
sonant. 

n is doubled in unnatural^ iwnate, oneness, ' 
I — soulless^ dvil'lUty palely, 

k — hook-case, 

t — seaport-tovm. 

It must not, however, be concealed, that, in the mouths 
even of correct speakers, one of the double sounds is often 
dropped. 

§ 202. Combinations of a consonant and h. — The criti- 
cism applied to words like pitted, &c., applies also to 
words like Philip, thin, thine, &c. There is therein no 
sound of A. In our own language the true aspirates, 
like the true reduplications, are found only in compound 
words ; and there they are often slurred in the pronun- 
ciation. 

We find p and h in the words haphazard^ vpholder. 



b and h 
f and k 
V and h 


— abhorrent, cvb-hunting. 

— knife-liandkj off-Iiand. 

— stave-head. 


dsjid h 


— adhesive, childhood. 


t and h 


— nuthook. 


th and h 


— withhold. 


Jc and h 


— inkhom, bakehouse. 


g and A 
«and h 
Zand h 


- gig-horse. 

- race-horse, falsehood. 

- exhibit, exhort. 


r and h 

l and h 

m and h 


— perhaps, 

— wellhead, foolhardy, 

— Amherst. 


n and h 


— unhinge, inherent, unhappy. 



§ 203. Whatever may be the prevalence of the term 
aspirate, as applied to sounds of /, v, th, ah, sh, and zh, 
the term itself is exceptionable. Its opposite is lene. In 
the language where the names originated, viz. the Greek, 
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the words were ^i?iOv and ^aji : the Latin for which are 
leitis and asper, and the English mild and rough. Neither 
is the compound exasperate unknown to us. For all this, 
the current name for the opposite of lene is aspirate = 
endowed with a breathing. The origin of the confusion 
is clear. The single sounds which the Greeks called 
^aa-u and expressed hy a single sign (9, ^, Xt)f the Latins 
expressed by t, p, and c, + the aspirate h. At the present 
time, the words are too much alike for both to be con- 
veniently retained. Supposing, however, that we keep 
them, their respective meanings are plain. The asperates 
are the opposites to the lenes : the aspirates being the 
th, ph, and kh, in nu4hook, ha-phazard, and in-khom. 
How the asperates differ from their corresponding lenes 
has not yet been determined. That it is not by the addi- 
tion of h is evident. Ph and th are conventional modes 
of spelling simple single sounds, which might better be 
expressed by simple single signs.* 



CHAPTER II. 

ON QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 

§ 204. Quantity. — Certain vowels, like the a in fat, i 
in Jit, u in but, and o in not, have the character of being 
uttered with rapidity, so that they pass quickly in the 
enunciation, the voice not resting on them. This rapidity 
of utterance becomes more evident when we contrast with 

* In a valuable paper in the Philological Transactions, written before 
the present remarks were penned, though not before the conviction of the 
impropriety of the word aspirate had become familiar to the present 
writer, Professor Key commits himself to the same view. It may, 
then, be considered that his high and independent authority is in favour 
of a change i& the use of the two terms. 
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them the prolonged sounds of the a in fate, ee in feet, oo in 
book, or in note ; wherein the utterance is retarded, and 
wherein the voice rests, delays, or is prolonged. 

Let the n and the t of not be each as 1, the o also 
being as ] ; then each letter, consonant or vowel, shall 
constitute \ of the whole word. 

Let, however, the n and the t of not be each as 1, the 
being as 2. Then instead of each consonant constitut- 
ing \ of the whole word, it shall constitute but -\. 

Upon the comparative extent to which the voice is pro- 
longed, the division of vowels and syllables into long and 
short has been established : the o in note being long, the 
in not being short. The longness or shortness of a 
vowel or syllable is said to be its quantity, 

§ 205. Attention is directed to the word vowel. The 
longness or shortness of a vowel is one thing; the 
longness or shortness of a syllable another. The vowel 
in see is long ; and long it remains, whether it stands as 
it is, or is followed by a consonant, as in see-n, or by a 
vowel, as in see-ing. The vowel in sit is short. If fol- 
lowed by a vowel it becomes unpronounceable, except as 
the ea in seat. By a consonant, however, it may be fol- 
lowed. Such is the case in the word quoted — sit. Fol- 
lowed by a second consonant, it still retains its shortness, 
e. g. sits. Now, whatever the comparative length of the 
syllables, see and seen, sit and sits, may be, the length of 
their respective vowels is the same. 

§ 206. If we determine the character of the syllable by 
the character of the vowel, all syllables are short wherein 
there is a short vowel, and all are long wherein there is a 
long one. Hence, measured by the quantity of the 
vowel, the word sits is short, and the syllable see- in 
seeing is long. 

But it is well known that this view is^not the ordinary 
view. It is well known that, in the eyes of a classical 
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scholar, the ee in seeing is short, and that in sits the 
i is long. The Classic diflfers from the Englishman thus, — 
He measures his quantity, not by the length of the vowel, 
but by the length of the syllable taken altogether. The 
perception of this distinction enables us to comprehend 
the following statements. 

{a) That vowels long by nature may appear to become 
short by position, and vice versd. 

(b) That, by the laxity of language, the vowel may be 
said to have changed its quantity, whilst it is the syllable 
alone that has been altered. 

(c) That if one person measure his quantities by the 
vowels, and another by the syllables, what is short to the 
one, shall be long to the other, and vice versd. 

(d) That one of the most essential diflferences between 
the English and the classical languages is, that the 
quantities of the first are measured by the vowel, those 
of the latter by the syllable. To a Roman, the word 
monument consists of two short syllables and one long 
one ; to an Englishman it contains three short syllables. 

§ 207. Accent. — In the word tyrant there is an em- 
phasis, or stress, upon the first syllable. In the word 
presume there is an emphasis, or stress, on the second 
syllable. This emphasis, or stress, is called accent. The 
circumstance of a syllable bearing an accent is sometimes 
expressed by a mark Q ; in which case the word is said 
to be accentuated, i. e. to have the accent signified in 
writing. — (1) Words accented on the last syllable. — Bri- 
gdde, pretence, harpoon, relieve, deter, assume, besought, 
bei^eft, before, abroad, abode, abstruse, intermix, superadd, 
cavalier. — (2) Words accented on the last syllable but 
one. — Anchor, argue, hasten, father, foxes, smiting, 
husband, market, vapour, barefoot, archangel, bespatter, 
disable, terrific. — (3) Words accented on the last syllable 
but two. — Reg'U'Jar, an'tidote, foftify, suscepiiLle^ixi^^'u,^ 
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trovertible. — (4) Words accented on the last syllable but 
three (rare). Receptacle, rSgulating, talkativeness, dbso^ 
lutely, luminary, inevitable, &c. 

§ 208. Emphasis. — In tyrant and presume, we deal 
with single words ; and in each word we determine which 
syllable is accented. 

In the line, 

Better for us perhaps, it miglit appear, — 

Pope. 

the pronoun us is strongly brought forward. An especial 

stress or emphasis is laid upon it, denoting that there are 

other beings to whom it might not appear, &c. This is 

collected from the context. Here there is a logical 

accent, or emphasis. 



CHAPTER III. 

ORTHOEPY AND ORTHOGEAPHY. 

§ 209. Orthoepy, a word derived from the Greek 
orthos {upright), and epos {a word), signifies the right 
utterance of words. Orthoepy determines words, and 
deals with a language as it is spoken; orthography de- 
termines the correct spelling of words, and deals with a 
language as it is written. This latter term is derived 
from the Greek words orthos {upright), and graphi 
{writing). Orthography is less essential to language 
than orthoepy; since all languages are spoken, whilst 
but a few languages are written. Orthography pre- 
supposes orthoepy. Orthography addresses itself to 
the eye, orthoepy to the ear. Orthoepy deals with the 
articulate sounds that constitute syllables and words; 
orthography treats of the signs by which such articulate 
sounds are expressed in writing. A letter is a sign of a 
sounds 
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§ 210. Principles of a perfect orthographj. — A full and 
perfect system of orthography consists in two things : — 

1. The possession of a sufficient and consistent alphabet. 

2. The right application of such an alphabet. 

§ 211. First in respect to a sufficient and consistent 
alphabet. Let there be^ in a certain language^ simple 
single articulate sounds, to the number of forty, whilst 
the simple single signs, or letters, expressive of them, 
amount to no more than thirty. In this case the alphabet 
is insufficient. It is not full enough : since ten of the 
simple single articulate sounds have no corresponding 
signs whereby they may be expressed. An alphabet, 
however, may be sufficient, and yet imperfect. It may 
err on the score of inconsistency. Let there be in a 
given language two simple single sounds, such as the 
p in patcy and the / in fate. Let these sounds stand 
in a given relation to each other. Let a given sign, for 
instance Q (as is actually the case in Hebrew), stand for 
the p in pate ; and let a second sign be required for the 
/ in fate. Concerning the nature of this latter sign, 
two views may be taken. One framer of the alphabet, 
perceiving that the two sounds are mere modifications 
of each other, may argue that no new sign is at all 
necessary, but that the sound of / in fate may be ex- 
pressed by a mere modification of the sign Q, and may 
be written thus Q, or thus S)'or S)', &c., upon the 
principle that like sounds should be expressed by like 
signs. The other, contemplating the difierence between 
the two sounds, rather than the hkeness, may propose, 
not a mere modification of the sign S)> but a letter 
altogether new, such as f or ^, &c., upon the principle 
that sounds of a given degree of dissimilitude should be 
expressed by corresponding signs. In this stage of the 
inquiry, the expression of the sounds in point is a matter 
of convenience only. No question has been Ta\^^ ^kS& \.^ 
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its consistency or inconsistency. But this begins under 
conditions like the following: — Let there be in the lan- 
guage in point the sounds of the / in tin, and of the th 
in thin ; which are precisely in the same relation to 
each other as the p in pate and the / in fate. Let 
each of these sounds have a sign^ or letter^ expressive 
of it. Upon the nature of these signs or letters 
will depend the nature of the sign or letter required 
for the / in fate. If the letter expressing the th 
in thin be a mere modification of the letter expressing 
the t in tin, then must the letter expressive of the / in 
fate be a mere modification of the letter expressing the p 
in patey and vice versd. If this be not the case, the 
alphabet is inconsistent. 

In the English alphabet we have the following incon- 
sistencies : — The sound of the / in fate, in a certain re- 
lation to the sound of the p in pate, is expressed by a 
totally distinct sign; whereas, the sound of the th in 
thin (similarly related to the t in tin) is expressed by no 
new sign, but by a mere modification of t ; viz. th, 

§ 212. A third element in the faultiness of an alpha- 
bet is the fault of erroneous representation. The best illus- 
tration of this we get from the Hebrew alphabet, where the 
sounds of r\ a^d ^, mere varieties of each other, are re- 
presented by distinct and dissimilar signs, whilst j^ and 
jn, sounds specifically distinct, are expressed by a mere 
modification of the same sign, or letter. 

§ 213. The right application of an alphabet, — An alpha- 
bet may be both sufficient and consistent, accurate in its 
representation of the alliances between articulate sounds, 
and in no wise redundant ; and yet, withal, it may be so 
wrongly applied as to be defective. Of defect in the use 
or application of the letters of an alphabet, the three 
main causes are the following : — 

{a) Unsteadiness in thepower of letters, — Of this there 
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are two kinds. In the firsts there is one sound with two 
(or more) ways of expressing it. Such is the sound of 
the letter / in English. In words of Anglo- Saxon origin it 
is represented by a simple single sign^ as in fill; whilst in 
Greek words it is denoted by a combination^ as in Philip. 
The reverse of this takes place with the letter g ; where 
a single sign has a double power. In gibbet it is sounded 
as jy and in gibberish as ^ in got. 

(b) The aim at secondary objects. — ^The natural aim of 
orthography, of spelling, or of writing, is to express 
the sounds of a language. Syllables and words it takes 
as they meet the ear, translates them by appropriate 
signs, and so paints them, as it were, to the eye. That 
this is the natural and primary object is self-evident ; but 
beyond this natural and primary object there is, with the 
orthographical systems of most languages, a secondary 
one, viz. the attempt to combine with the representation 
of the sound of a given word, the representation of its 
history and origin. Thus — the sound of the c, in ciVy, 
is the sound that we naturally represent by the letter 
Sf and if the expression of this sound were the only 
object of our orthographists, the word would be spelt 
accordingly [sity). The following facts, however, traverse 
this simple view of the matter. The word is a 
derived word. It is transplanted into our own lan- 
guage from the Latin, where it is spelt with a c 
(civitas). To change this c into s conceals the origin 
and history of the word. For this reason the c is re- 
tained in our alphabet, although, as far as the mere ex- 
pression of sounds is concerned, it is a superfluity. In 
cases like the one adduced, the orthography is bent to a 
secondary end, and is traversed by the etymology. 

(c) Obsoleteness. — It is very evident that modes of 
spelling wjiich at one time may have been correct, may, 
by a change of pronunciation, become incorrect ; so that 

o 
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orthography becomes obsolete whenever there takes place 
a change of speech without a coh*espondent change of 
spelling. 

§ 214. From the foregoing remarks we arrive at the 
theory of a full and perfect alphabet and orthography, 
of which a few (amongst many others) of the chief 
conditions are as follow: — 

1. That for every simple single sound, incapable of 
being represented by a combination of letters, there be a 
simple single sign. 

2. That sounds within a determined degree of likeness 
be represented by signs within a determined degree of 
likeness ; whilst sounds beyond a certain degree of like- 
ness be represented by distinct and different signs, and 
that uniformly. 

3. That no sound have more than one sign to express 
it. 

4. That no sign express more than one sound. 

5. That the primary aim of orthography be to express 
the sounds of words, and not their histories. 

6. That changes of speech be followed by correspond- 
ing changes of spelling. 

§ 215. With these preliminaries we may proceed to 
detail. The vowels belonging to the English language 
are the following twelve : — 

1. That of a in father. 7. That of e in bed, 

2. — a — fat. 8. — i — pit, 

3. — a — fate. 9. — ee — feet, 

4. — aw — bawl, 10. — u — bull. 

5. — — not. 11. — 00 — fool. 

6. '^ — note. 12. — « — duck. 

The diphthongal sounds are four. 

1. That of Ott in Aouse. 

2. — ew — new, 
8. — oi — oil. 
4. — * — bite 



'^ 
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This last sound is most incorrectly expressed by the 
811:1 gle letter i. 

The consonantal sounds are (1) two semivowels; (2) 
foiAT liquids; (3) fourteen mutes ; (4) ch in chest, and^' 
ill Jest, compound sibilants; (5) np as in kinp ; (6) the 
aaj> irate A. In all, twenty-four. 



1. w 


as in 


wet. 


13. th 


as in 


fAzn. 


2. y 


— 


yet. 


14. tk 




tAi'ne. 


3. m 




mdn. 


15. g 




J7it». 


4. n 




not. 


16. k 




kind. 


5, I 


— i- 


let. 


17. « 




sin. 


6. r 




run. 


18. 2 


— 


zeal. 


7. J> 




pate. 


19. 8h 




shine. 


8. 6 


— 


ban. 


20. 2 




aaure, glazier, 


9./ 




fan. 


21. ch 




chest. 


10. V 




van. 


22. j 




jest. 


11. « 




tin. 


23. «5r 


■ — 


king. 


12. d 




din. 


24. h 


— . 


hot. 



§ 216. The vowels being twelve, the diphthongs four, 
and the consonantal sounds twenty-four, we have altogether 
as many as forty sounds, some being so closely allied 
as to be mere modifications of each other, and others 
being combinations rather than simple sounds ; all, how- 
ever, agreeing in requiring to be expressed by letters 
or by combinations of letters, and to be distinguished 
from each other. This enables us to appreciate our 
alphabet's — 

Insufficiency — {a) In respect to the vowels, — Notwith- 
standing the fact that the sounds of the a in father, 
fate, and fat, and of the o and the aw in note, not, and 
bawl, are modifications of a and o respectively^we have, 
still, six vowel sounds specifically distinct, for which (y 
being a consonant rather than a vowel) we have hut five 
signs. The u in duck, specifically distinct from the u in 
^ hull, has no specifically distinct sign to represent it. (by 
''"^jBi respect to the consonants. — ^The th in thin, the th in ^ 
thine, the sh iu shine,\}ie z in azure^ and the ng in fcrng. 
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five sounds specifically distinct^ and five sounds per- 
fectly simple^ require corresponding signs^ which they 
have not. 

Inconsistency. — The / in fan and the v in van, sounds 
in a certain degree of relationship to p and b, are expressed 
by signs as unlike as / is unlike p, and as v is unlike 
b. The sounds of the th in thiuy the ih in thine, the sh in 
shine, similarly related to t, d, and s, are expressed by 
signs as like t, d, and s, respectively^ as th and sh. The 
compound sibilant sound of j in jest is spelt with the 
single sign j, whilst the compound sibilant sound in 
chest is spelt with the combination cA. 

Erroneottsness. — {a) The sound of the ee in feet is 
considered the long sound of the e in bed; whereas it 
is the long sound of the i in pit. {b) The i in bite is 
considered as the long sound of the i in pit; whereas 
it is a diphthongal sound, (c) The u in duck is looked 
upon as a modification of the u in bull; whereas it is a 
specifically distinct sound, {d) The ou in house and 
the oi in oil are looked upon as the compounds of o 
and i and of o and u respectively; whereas the latter 
element of them ia. not i and u, but y and w. {e) The 
th in thin and the th in thine are dealt with as one 
und the same sound ; whereas they are sounds specifically 
distinct. (/) The ch in chest is dealt with as a 
modification of c (cither with the power of k or of s) ; 
whereas its elements are / and ^A. 

Redundancy, — (a) As far as the representation of 
sounds is concerned^ the letter c is superfluous. In 
words like citizen it may be replaced hy s ; in words like 
cat by k. In ch as in chest, it has no proper place. In 
ch as in mechanical, it may be replaced by k, {b) The 
compendium q is superfluous ; cw or kw being its equi- 
valent, (c) The compendium x also is superfluous; 
isj gz, or z being equivalent to it. (c?) The diph- 
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thongal forms (b and ce, as in jEneas and Crcesus, except 
ui t;lie way of etymology, are superfluous and redundant. 
Unsteadiness, — Here we have — (I) the consonant c 
witli the double power of s and k ; (2) g with its sound in 
9^^ and also with its sound in gin ; (3) x with its sounds 
^ Alexander, apoplexy, Xenophon. 

Tn the foregoing examples a single sign has a double 
P<>wer; in the words Philip ani fillip, kc, a single sound 
W a double sign. 

§ 217. On certain conventional modes of spelling, — In 
the Greek language the sounds of o in not and of o in 
note (although allied) are expressed by the unlike signs 
(or letters) o and u, respectively. In most other lan- 
guages the difierence between the sounds is considered 
too slight to require for its expression signs so distinct 
and dissimilar. In some languages the difierence is 
neglected altogether. In many, however, it is expressed, 
and that by some modification of the original letter. All 
these are orthographic expedients in which the English 
language abounds. Thus — 

(a) The reduplication of a vowel, as in feet, cool, is an 
orthographic expedient. It merely means that the sylla- 
ble is kmg. The juxtaposition of two different vowels, 
as in plain, moan, generally means the same. 

{b) The addition of the e mute, as in plane, whale (what- 
ever may have been its origin), is, at present, but an 
orthographic expedient. It denotes the lengthening of 
the syllable. 

(c) The reduplication of the consonant after a vowel, as 
in spotted, torrent, is in most cases but an orthographic 
expedient. It merely denotes that the preceding vowel 
is s/wrt* 

§ 218. Historical Sketch of the English Alphabet. — 
It is, chiefly, by the history of an alphabet^ that ita 
defects are accounted for. 

With few^ if any exceptions, all the modes. of wtttitig 
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in the world originate, directly or indirectly, from the 
Phoenician, and, at a certain period, the alphabet of Phoe- 
nicia consisted of twenty-two separate and distinct letters. 

§ 219. In this state it was imported into Greece, Now, 
as it rarely happens that any two languages have precisely 
the same elementary articulate sounds, so it rarely happens 
that an alphabet can be transplanted from one tongue to 
another, and be found to suit. When such is the case, 
alterations are required. The extent to which these alter- 
ations are made at all, or (if made) made on a right 
principle, varies with different languages. Some adapt 
an introduced alphabet well : others badly. The Greeks 
adapted the Phoenician alphabet well, or, at any rate, 
tolerably. 

§ 220. The Roman alphabet was wo/ taken directly from 
the Phoenician. Nor yet was it taken, in the first instance , 
from the Greek. It had a double origin. It was Old 
Italian and Etruscan in the first instance, Greek after- 
wards. The Eoman alphabet expressed the language to 
which it was applied tolerably — ^not well. Thus — 

{a) It is a matter of regret, that the difference which 
the Greeks drew between the so-called long and short e 
and 0, was neglected by the Latins; in other words, that w 
was omitted entirely, and u changed in power. 

(6) It is a matter of regret, that such an unnecessary 
compendium as g' == (?m, or cw, should have been retained, 
and, still more so, that the equally superfluous x =^ cs, 
or ks, should have been re-admitted. 

(c) It is a matter of regret, that the Greek 9, although 
expressive of a simple sound, became th. This was a 
combination rather than a letter; and the error which 
it engendered was great. It suggested the idea, that a 
simple sound was a compound one — which was wrong. 
It further suggested the idea, that the sound of 9 
differed from that of t by the addition of A —which was 
wrong also. 
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§ 221. The Anglo-Saxon had, even in its earliest stage, 
the following sounds, for which the Latin alphabet had 
no equivalent signs or letters. 

1. The sound of the th in thin, 

2. The sound of the th in thine. 

It had certainly these : probably others. 

Expressive of these, two new signs were introduced, 
viz. J = /A in thin, and ^ = M in thine. 

W, also, evolved out of u, was either an original im- 
provement of the Anglo-Saxon orthographists, or a mode 
of expression borrowed from one of the allied languages 
of the Continent. 

§ 222. . This was, as far as it went, correct, so that the 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet, although not originally meant to 
express a German tongue at all, answered the purpose to 
which it was applied tolerably. Change, however, went 
on; and the orthography which suited the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon, would not suit the later ; at any rate, it would not 
suit the language which had become, or was becoming, 
English. During the Anglo-Norman period, the signs J 
and ^ became obsolete ; the sounds which they represented 
being foreign to the French language. Other French 
details crept in ; orthographical expedients became com- 
mon. Add this to the want of uniformity amongst 
copyists, the original insufficiency of our alphabet, and 
the acknowledged faultiness of our orthography is, to a 
great extent, accounted for, the English being, at the 
present time, the worst spelt language in the world. There 
are reasons for its being so : but this is another question. 
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§ 223. Metre. — Metre, in English, is the result of 
the recurrence, at certain intervals, of accented syllables. 
In— 

Then Mre thee w611, mine 6wn dear 16Te, 

The i^rld hath n6w for iis 
No gre&ter gri^f , nor pain ab6ve 
The pain of p&rting th^a — 

every second^ in — 

At the cl6se of the d&y, when the h&mlet is still, 
And the m6rtals the sweats of f org61ialnesB prdre, 

And when n6ught but the t6rrent is he&rd on the hill, 
And there's noiight but the nightingale's s6ng in the grdve— 

every third, syllable is accented. 

§ 224. Dissyllabic measures. — For an accented syllable 
write a, for an unaccented one x. Hence— 

The w&y was 16ng, the wind was c61d, 

runs — 

xaxaxaxa^ 

where x coincides with the, a with way, &c. 

Measure the length of the line in question. Measure it 
by the syllables, and it consists of eight ; by the accents, 
and it consists of four. In the latter case you take the 
accented syllable with its corresponding unaccented one, 
and group the two together. A group of syllables thus 
taken together is called a measure. 
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$ 225. Analysis of a pair of Rhyming syllables. — Let 
the syllables told and bold be taken to pieces. They con- 
sist of three parts or elements : 1^ the vowel {o) ; 2, the 
parts preceding the vowel (/ and b respectively) ; 3, the 
parts following the vowel (H). Now for two words to 
folly, truly, and perfectly rhyme to each other, it is neces- 
sary — (1) That the vowel be the same in both ; (2) that 
the parts following the vowel be the same ; (3) that the 
parts preceding the vowel be different. Beyond this the 
syllables should be accented. Sky .and lie form good 
rhymes, but sky and the ly in merri/y bad ones. 

§ 226. Imperfect Rhymes. — None and own are better 
rhymes than none and man ; because there are degrees in 
the amount to which sounds differ from one another. In 
like manner breathe and teeth are nearer to rhymes than 
breathe and teal. 

In matters of rhyme the letter A, being no articulate 
sound, counts as nothing. High and /, hair and air^ are 
imperfect rhymes : 

Whose generous children narroVd not their htart» 
With commerce, giVn alone to arms and aHa. 

Words where the letters coincide, but the sounds 
difiFer, are only rhymes to the eye. Breathe and beneath 
are in this predicament; so also are cease and ease {eaze). 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and eoM, 

Sprang the rank weed, and thriyed with large increcue, 

§ 227. Single Rhymes. — An accented syllable standing 
by itself, constitutes a single rhyme. 

' Tis hard to say if greater want of shill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill, 

§ 228. Double Rhymes.-^ An accented syllable followed 
by an unaccented one, constitutes a double rhyme. 

The meeting points the sacred hair dis«ei*er 
From her &tir head for erer and for ever. 
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§ 229. Treble Wij/mes. — An accented syllable followed 
by two unaccented ones, constitutes a treble rhyme. 

Beware that its fatal ascendancy 

Do not tempt thee to mope and repine ; 
With a hnmble and hopeful depSndency 

Still await the good pleasure divine. 
Success in a higher hedtitude, 

I9 the end of what 's under the Pole ; 
A philosopher takes it with grdtiPudCy 

And belieres it the best on the whole. 

§ 230. Blank Metres. — Accent is essential to English 
metre. Rhyme, on the other hand, is only an ornament. 
Metres where there is no rhyme are called Blank Metres. 

Of man's first disobedience and thefmit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Eestore us, and regain the blissful seal^ 
Sing, HearenlyMuse! — ^Muton. 

§ 231 . The Measures. — ^The English measures are as 

follows : 

1. a X, — tyrant^ silly, )_. ,, , . 

o ^ J *JL. ( i>i8syllabic. 

3. X a, — presume^ deter, J ^ 

S, a X X. — merrily, fortify, \ 

4:. X a X. — disable, preferring, \ Trisyllabic. 

5. X X a. — refugee, cavaliSr, ) 

§ 232. Last Measure indifferent. — The last measure of a 
line is indifferent as to its length. In the verses of § 228 
the original character of the measure is a? a throughout, 
until we get to the words dissever and /or her. Here, at 
the first view, it seems a? « is converted into x a x. A 
different view, however, is ijie more correct one. Dis- 
sever and for ever are rather x a with a syllable over. 
This extra syllable may be expressed by the signjc?/t^ (+)> 
so that the words in point may be expressed by a? a +, 
rather than hy x a w. A measure, whereof the last 
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syllable is accented, can only vary from its original cha- 
racter on the side of excess; that is, it can only be 
altered by the addition of fresh syllables. With the mea- 
sures ax, a X X, X a X, the case is different. Here a 
syllable or syllables may be subtracted. 

Qae^n and hiintress, ch&ste and fair, 

N6w the s(m is laid to sle^p, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
• St&te in w6nted splendour ke6p. 
H6spertis inrdkes thy light, 
<j6dde88, Exquisitely bright. 

The formula for expressing /flfr, sUep, chair, &c., is not 
«, but rather a x followed by the minus sign (— ), or 
a a?^. 

§ 233. Metrical Notation. — By using the sign x we 
may write x a x 4, or ^ a X 5, instead of a? a^x a^x a, 
X a, and xa^xayX a^ x a^ x a^ in full. If so, lines 
like— 

Eich the tre&snre, 
Swe^t the ple&sure, 

T(imult ce&se, 
Sink to pe&ce — 

are a a? X 2, and ax x 2 — , respectively. 

§ 234. Chief English Metres. — The chief metres in 
English are of the formula x a. 

1. Gay's Stanza. — Lines of three measures, x a, with 
alternate rhymes ; the odd ones being double. 

'Twas when the seas were roaring 

With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring 

All on a rock reclined, 

2. Common' octosyllabics. — Four measures, x a, with 
rhyme, and (unless the rhymes be double) eight syllables 
{pcto syllaba). — Butler^s Hudibras, Scott^s Poems, The 
Giaour^ and other poems of Lord Byron, 
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3. Elegiac octosyllabics. — Same as the last, except that 
the rhymes are regularly alternate^ and the verses ar- 
ranged in stanzas. 

And on her lorei's arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold. 
And far across the hills they went, 

In that new world which now is old : 
Across the hills and far away, 

Beyond their utmost parple rim, 
And deep into the dying day • 

The happy princess followed him. 

TBNNTSOir. 

4. Octosyllabic triplets. — Three rhymes in succession. 
Generally arranged as stanzas. 

I blest them, and they wander'd on ; 
I spoke, but answer came there none : 
The dull and bitter voice was gone. 

TlNKTSOK. 

5. Blank verse. — Five measures, x a, without rhyme. — 
Paradise Lost, Young's Night Thoughts, Cowper's Task. 

6. Heroic couplets. — Five measures, x a, with pairs of 
rhymes. — Chaucer, Denham, Dry den. Waller, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Cowper, Byron, Moore, Shelley, &c. This is the 
common metre for narrative, didactic, and descriptive 
poetry. 

7. Heroic triplets. — Five measures, a? a. Three rhymes 
in succession. Arranged in stanzas. 

8. Elegiacs. — Five measures, x a ; with regularly alter- 
nate rhymes, and arranged in stanzas. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herds wind slowly o*er the lea, 
The ploughman homewards plods his weary way. 

And leayes the world to darkness and to me. 

Gray, 

9. Rhymes royal. — Seven lines of heroics, with the last 
two rhymes in succession, and the first five recurring at 
intervals. 
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This Troilns, in gift of cnrtesie, 

With hank on hond, and with a huge nmt 

Of knightes, rode, and did her company, 
Passing all through the valley far about ; 
And further would hare ridden out of doubt. 

Full f aine and woe was him to gone so sone, 

But turn he must, and it was eke to doen. 

Chauoeb. 

10. Ottava rima, — ^A metre with an Italian name^ and 
borrowed from Italy, where it is used generally for narra- 
tive poetry. Eight lines of heroics, the first six rhyming 
alternately, the last two in succession. 

Arrired there, a prodigious noise he hears. 

Which suddenly along the forest spread ; 
Whereat from out his quirer he prepares 

An arrow for his bow, and lifts his head ; 
And, lo ! a monstrous herd of swine appears, 

And onward rushes with tempestuous tread. 
And to the fountain's brink precisely pours, 
So that the giant's joined by all the boars. 

Morga/nte Maggiore (Ld. Bybok's Translation). . 

11. Terza rimfl.-"— Borrowed both in name and nature 
from the Italian. 

The Spirit of the fervent days of old. 

When Words were things that came to pass, and Thought 
Flashed o'er the future, bidding men behold 

Their children's children's doom already brought 
Forth from the abyss of Time which is to be. 

The chaos of events where lie half -wrought 
Shapes that must undergo mortality : 

What the great seers of Israel wore within, 
That Spirit was on them and is on me ; 

And if, Cassandra-like, amidst the din 
Of conflicts none will hear, or hearing heed 

This voice from out the wilderness, the sin 
Be theirs, and my own feelings be my meed. 

The only guerdon I have ever known. 

12. Alexandrines, — Six measures, w a, generally (per- 
haps always) with rhyme. 

13. Spenserian stanza, — Eight lines of the formula 
r a X 5, followed by an Alexandrine. 
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It hath been througli all ages ever seen, 

That with the prize of anns and chivalrie 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 

And that for reason's special priyitie ; 

For either doth on other much rely. 
For he meseems most fit the fair to serve 

That can her best defend from yillanie ; 
And she most fit his service doth deserve, 
That fairest is, and £rom her faith will never swerve. 

Spskseb. 

14. Service Metre. — Couplets of seven measures. This 
is the Common Metre of the Psalm versions. It is also 
called Common Measure, or Long Measure. In this metre 
there is always a pause after the fourth measure, and many 
grammarians consider that with that pause the' line ends. 
According to this view, the Service Metre does not consist 
of two long lines with seven measures each ; but of four 
short ones, with four and three measures each alternately. 
The Psalm versions are printed so as to exhibit this pause 
or break. 

The Lord descended from above, | and bow'd the heavens most high, 

And underneath his feet He cast | the darkness of the sky. 

On Cherubs and on Seraphim | full royally He rode, 

And on the wings of mighty winds | came flying all abroad. 

Sterkhold asd Hopkins. 

In this matter the following rule is convenient. When 
the last syllable of the fourth measure in the one verse 
rhymes with the corresponding syllable in the other, 
the long verse should be looked upon as broken up into 
two short ones ; in other words, the couplets should be 
dealt with as a stanza. Where there is no rhyme except 
at the seventh measure, the verse should remain undivided. 
Thus :— 

Turn, gentle hermit of the glen, | and guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale | with hospitable ray — 

constitutes a single couplet of two lines, the number of 
thymes being two. But, 
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Tarn, gentle hennit of the dale. 

And guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 

With hospitable ray. — Goldshith. 

constitutes a stanza of four lines, the number of rhymes 
being four. 

15. Ballad Stanza. — Service metre broken up in the 
way just indicated. — Goldsmith's Edwin and Angelina, 
&c., from which the last stanza was an extract. 

16, Poulterer's Measure. — ^Alexandrines and Service 
Metre alternately. 

§ 235. Licences. — It rarely happens that, even in the 
most regular metres, the same measure is exclusively ad- 
hered to throughout. Instead of 

There comes the squall more bl4ck than night, 
Before the Adrian gale — 

the author writes 

There comes the squill hldcher than night, 
Before the Adrian gale. — Macaulay. 

substituting a x iox x a, and giving variety to his verse. 

Again, in the following line from Marlow, we find a x 
in the place of x a. 

TyratUs swim safest in a p<irple flo6d. 

§ 236. Symmetrical Metres. — Allowing for the indiflfer- 
ence of the last measure, the syllables in all the lines 
hitherto quoted have been a multiple of the accents, 
and the verses have been symmetrical. 

§ 237. Unsymmetrical Metre. — Lines, where the syl- 
lables are not a multiple of the accents, may be called 
unsymmetrical. 

In the y6ar since J6sus di6d for m6n, 
Eighteen hundred ye&rs and t6n, 
W6 were a gdllant c6mpan^. 
Elding o*er 14nd and sailing o'er s4a. 
O'h ! but w6 went m6rril^ I 
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We f6rded the rf rer, and cl6mb the high hill, 
N^ver our steads for a d&y stood still. 
Whether we l&y in the c4ye or the sh6d, 
Our sle^p fell 86ft on the hardest IM ; 
Whether we c6uch'd on our r6ugh cap6te. 
Or the r6ugher pl&nk of our gliding b6at ; 
Or str^tch^d on the be&ch or our s&ddles spread 
Ab a pillow bene&th the resting h6ad, 
Fr^sh we w6ke up6n the m6rrow. 
All our th6ughts and w6rds had 8o6pe, 
We had health and w6 had h6pe, 
T6il and tr&vel, biit no sdrrow. 

These are naturally trisyllabic. Where they are symme- 
trical they are so by accident. A metrical fiction^ that 
conveniently illustrates their structure^ is the doctrine 
that they are lines formed upon measure x a Xyfor which 
either x x a or a x x may be substitutedy and from whic/i 
either ax or x a may be formed by ejection of either the first 
or last unaccented syllable, 

§ 238. Convertible Metres. — Such a line as 

Ere her faithless sons betray'd her 

may be read in two ways. We may either lay full stress 
upon the word ere, and read 

E're her faithless s6ns betr&y'd her ; 

or we may lay little or no stress upon either ere or her, 
reserving the full accentuation for the syllable faith- in 
faithless, in which case the reading would be 

Ere her Pithless s6ns betr&y'd her. 

Lines of this sort may be called examples of convertible 
metres, since by changing the accent a dissyllabic line may 
be converted into one partially trisyllabic, and vice versd. 
This property of convertibility is explained by the fact 
of accentuation being a relative quality. In the example 
before us ere is sufficiently strongly accented to stand in 
contrast to her, but it is not sufficiently strongly accented 
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to stand upon a par with the faith- in faithless if decidedly 
pronoanced. 

§ 239. Metrical and grammatical combinations. — The 
syllables ere her faith- form a metrical, the syllables her 
faithless sons, a gtammatical, combination. When the syl- 
lables contained in the same measure are also contained in 
the same construction^ the metrical and the grammatical 
combinations coincide. Such is the case with the line 

Bem&nber 1 the gl6ries | of Brian | the br&re ; 

where the same division separates both the measure and 
the subdivisions of the sense ; inasmuch as the word the is 
connected with the word glories equally in grammar and in 
metre^ in syntax and in prosody. So is q/* with Brian, 
and the with brave. The coincidence or non-coincidence 
between the metrical and grammatical combinations may 
be called Rhythm. 

§ 240. Alliteration of the Anglo-Saxon metres. — In 
Anglo-Saxon, the metres were, what is called, Alliterative, 
«. e. a certain number of accented initial syllables, within 
the space of either a single line or a couplet, began with 
the same letter : the vowels passing for identical. This 
system was not only Anglo-Saxon, but Norse as well, 
and, in a less degree, German also. 



• 


Specimens.* 




1. 

Anglo-Saxon. 


OPENING OF BEOWULF. 


Hwset we (?&r-Dena, 


Lo ! we of-the-Gar-Denes 


in ^ear-dagum, 


In the day 8-of -yore, 


J?e6d-cyninga, 


Of the people-kings, 


J?rym ge-fmnon — 


Glory hare-heard — 


h(i iSa .^^elingas 


How the Athelings 


ellen fremedon — 


Strength promoted — 



The Italics denote the alliterations. 
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oft Scyldi iS^cefing, 
«eea)7en(a) {^re&tiun, 
monegum f?i8eg)7iiin, 
meodo-setla of-te&h — 
egsode eorl — 
sy'J^San (s'rest weai^ 
/e&-8ceaft ^nden ; 
he l>«s /r6fre ge-b4(d), 
foe6x under loolcnam, 
loeoi^-xnyndum ])&h ; 
0*8 J»Bt him oj'g-hwlyo 
\>&iA ^b-sittendra, 
ofer Aron-r&de, 
hfroD. scoldey 
^omban ^Idaa — 
\mt wffi's flrdd cyning — 
jmm eaf era wsb'b 
(sfter cenned, 
^eong in ^eardnm, 
))one (76d sende 
/olce to /r6fre ; 
/yren-|>earfe on-geat, 
)7set hie (s'r dragon, 
aldor-(le)&se. 
Zange hwUe, 
him JTses Zff-fre&y 
t(nildres loealdend, 
«x>rold-&re for-geaf. 
-Be6-wulf wee's 6reme, 
5Wd wide sprang, 
iScyldes eaf era, 
iScede-landum in. 



Of Scyld Scefing 

Of enemies to-the-hosts, 

To many nations. 

The mead-settles off-drove — 

The earl terrified — 

Since erst was 

Fee-ship found — 

He for this prosperous bided, 

Waxed under welkin. 

With worth-memorials throve. 

Till him each 

Of the around -sitters, 

Over the whale-road, 

Hear should, 

Tribute pay — 

That was good king — 

To him after-comer waa 

After begotten. 

Young in homestead, 

Him* Gk>d sent 

Folk to comfort ; 

Friend's service understood 

That they erst drew 

(feneration -less. 

Long while. 

Him thereof life-lord 

Glory's wealder. 

World-honor gave. 

Beowulf was brim (famous)^ 

Prosperity wide sprang, 

Scyld's after -comer, 

Scedeland in. 



1. 

m^S'^a bi« ek allar 
Aelgar kindir, 
meiri ok minni, 
mogu Heimdallar : 



2. 

Old Nobse. 

FBOM THE EDDA. 

Vdlmpdf Oanzaa 1—6. 

1. 
Silence bid I 
Holy children, 
Great and small, 
Tribe of Heimdall; 
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laldn at ek Falf Q^ra 

v€l framtelja? 

/omspjoll/Era, 

l^au er ek yremst um man. 



WUt thou that I Yal£Bder*8 
Weal forth-teU I 
Fore-spells of men, 
They (whom) I first mind. 



2. 

Ek man ^Qtna 
dr nm boma, 
])& er /or^um 
mik /oedda hof 9a ; 
niu man ek Aeima, 
niu fvi'Sjur, 
mjotvi'S mceran 
fyr mold neiSan. 



2. 

I mind of Yotnns 
Years ago bom, 
They (wJio) fore-times 
Me fed have : 
Nine mind I homes, 
Nine * * * 
The mid-wood great, 
Before the mould nether. 



8. 

A'r var alda 
J?ar er Y'mir hjf^ 
vara sandr ne tssr 
n6 «valar unnir, 
jot^ fannsk ceva 
ne ttpphiminn, 
^ap var ^rimmngay 
en ^ras hveigi. 



8. 

Yore was of ages 
^en when Ymer bnilt, 
Was {nor) sand nor sea, 
Nor eool waters ; 
Earth found-its-self never. 
Nor up-heaven, 
taping was yawning. 
And grass nowhere. 



4. 
A'^r JBurs synir 
djiSdam um jp^M, 
l^eir er mitSgar^ 
moeran 8k6pu : 
s61 «kein «unnan 
6 <alar JTteina ; 
}>& var ^Tund ^roln 
j^roenum lauki. 



i. 

Ere Bur's sons 

« • • • • 

They who mid-earth. 

Great shaped : 

Sun shone south 

On halls of stone; 

Then was ground growing 

With green leeka (plaiUs)^ 



5. 
S6l varp £unnan 
«innim&na, 
Aendi inni hcegd 
um Aiminj6d^; 
s61 )7at ne vissi 
hvar hon sali &tti, 



6. 

Sun cast south. 
Fellow of moon, 
Hand in left 
About heaven's beasts; 
Sun that ne wist 
Where she hall owned; 

p 2' 
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man! ]^t ne nasi Moon that ne wist 

hvat hann megins ktti. What she fellows owned. 

<tjomnr )7at ne vissu Stars that ne wist 

hvar )>88r st&iSi &tta. Where they sted ( place) owned. 

6. .6. 

p& g6ngn regin 511 Then ganged rulers all 

& rokst61a, To ric-siools, 

^rinnheilSg Go6, Thoroughly-holy Gkxis, 

ok um l^at psettusk: And about that consult^ ; 

n6tt €k niiSjxun. Night and * * *, 

nofn um g§iu. Names gave they. 

morgin h6tu Morning hight they {called), 

ok mi^jan dag, And mid day, 

itndom ok aptan, Undom (noon), andafton, 

c^rum at telja. Years to telL 

§ 241. The Norse languages give us not only 
numerous specimens of alliterative poetry, but also the 
rules of its prosody. These are, perhaps, more arti- 
ficial than actual practice requires. They are also 
more stringent and elaborate than those of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Thus, the alliterative syllables take names, one being 
the head-st&ve and the other two the iy-staves. 

The Aearf-stave has its place at the beginning of the 
second line, or (if we throw the two in one) immediately 
after a break, csesura, pause, or division. 

The ^y-staves belong to the first line out of two, or to 
the first member of a single one. 

An unaccented syllable at the beginning of the second 
line (or member) counts as nothing. 

Again, the vowels which collectively are dealt with as 
a single letter not only may, but must, be different. This 
goes far to enable anything and everything to be metre — 
inasmuch as all that is wanted to constitute either one 
long or two short lines is the occurrence of three words 
beginning with a vowel, and accented on their initial 
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syllable. The following is from Thorlakson's Translation 
of Paradise Lost : — 



Um fyrsta manns 
felda hl^ni 
ok &tlysting 
af epli forbo^im, 
hva^an dvsegr 
npp kom dautSi, 
Edens missir, 
ok allt bdl manna ; 

partdl annarr einn, 

aptr fser 
088 viSreista, 

ok afrekar n^an 
OSS til handa 
fullsselustatS 
fogrum sigri; 



S^ng ^d, Menta- 
m69ir hlmneska ! 
})(i sem H6reb8 fyrr 
4 Imldum toppi, 
e^A Sfnai, 
san^arei^i 
innbldst fnelSanda 
iitTalit sae'Si, 
hve alheimr 8k6pst 
af alls samblandi ; 
E5a lysti ])ik 
langtum heldr 
at Zions haniS 
ok Sil6a brunni, 
sem framstreymdi 
h}& Frett gu'Sligri, &c. 



Of Man's first disobedience, and the fmit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Ma^ 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the Heavens and Earth 
Rose out of Chaos : or if Sion*s hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, &c. 

§ 242. Constant and inconstant parts of a rhyme. — Of 
the three parts, or elements, of a rhyme, the vowel and 
the part which follows the vowel are constant ; the part 
which precedes being inconstant. Hence — 

(1.) In two or more syllables that rhyme with each 
other, neither the vowel nor the sounds which follow it 
can be different, 

(2.) In two or more syllables that rhyme with eaqh 
other, the sounds which ^rec^c^^ the vowel cannot be alike. 
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Now the number of sounds which can precede a vowel 
is limited. It is that of the consonants and consonantal 
combinations ; of which a list can be made a priori. 



p 


pl 


jpr 


h 


hi 


br 


f 


fi 


fr 


V 


vl 


vr 


t 


tl 


tr 


d 


dl 


dr 


ih 


m 


thr 


dh 


dhl 


dhr 


h 


u 


hr 


9 


gi 


gr 


$ 


«p 


rf 


tt 


8thf 


dsc. 



and so on. 

§ 243. This gives us the following method (or receipt) 
for the discovery of rhymes : — 

1. Divide the word to which a rhyme is required, into 
its constant and inconstant elements. 

2. Make up the inconstant element by the different 
consonants and consonantal combinations until they are 
exhausted. 

3. In the list of words so formed, mark off those which 
have an existence in the language. These will all rhyme 
with each other; and if the list of combinations be 
exhaustive, there are no other words which will do so. 

Thus, from the word told, separate the o and -Id, which 
are constant. 

Instead of the inconstant element t, write successively 
p, pl, pr, b, bl, br, &c. : so that you have the following 
list : — t'Old, p'Old, pl-old, pr-old, b-old, bUold, br-old, &c. 
Of these, the words like plold. Mold, and brold, that have 
no existence in the language, are possible, although not 
actual, rhymes. 

§ 244. All words have the same number o{ possible, but 
not the same number of ac/t/a/ rhymes. Thus, silver is a 
word amenable to the same process as told; yet silver 
is a word without a corresponding rhyme. This is be- 
cause the combinations which answer to it {pilv€r,plilver. 
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prilver, bUver, &c.) do not constitute words, or combina- 
tions of words in the English language. 

§ 245. Assonances. — ^Approximate rhymes, wherein the 
vowels only, or the consonants only, or vowels and con- 
sonants, coincide, are called assonances. In the Spanish 
and Scandinavian literature assonant metres are import- 
ant, numerous, and prominent. 

The following is assonant — Irish, however, rather than 
English : — 

the groves of Blarney 
They are so charming, 

All by the pnrling of soft mlent brooks ; 
With banks of roses, 
That spontaneous groK; there. 

All standing in order by the sweet rock dose. 

§ 246. English metres and classical. — ^English metres 
are based upon Accent, classical upon (Quantity. By 
treating an accented syllable as the equivalent to a long, 
and an unaccented syllable as the equivalent to a short 
one, we get a loose kind of analogy, which, from the fact 
of its having been, to some extent recognized, requires 
notice. Subject to this view, the metrical notation for — • 

The w&y was 16ng, the wind was c61d — 
M6rrily, m6rrily, sh&U I live n6w — 



would be, not — 



•p a, X otf X Of X a, 
a X Xf a X Xy a x x^ a 



respectively, but — 



Again — 

As they spl&sh in the bl6od of the slippeiy street, 

is not— 

x X df X X ctf X X df X X df 

but— 



WVv WWs ww« 
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With this view, there is a certain number of classical 
feet with their syllables affected in the way of quantity, 
to which there are equivalent English measttres with their 
syllables affected in the way of accent. Thus if the 
formula 

'*" be a classical, the formula a x is an English trochee. 

X a ,. iambus. 



II II a a; a; n dadyle, 

II ff X a X ,1 amphibrcLchys, 

II ff X X a II anapcB^, 



And so on in respect to the larger groups of similarly 
affected syllables which constitute whole lines and stanzas ; 
verses like 

C6me to 86ek for f4me and gl6ry — 

The w&y was 16ng, the wind was cold — 

M6rrily, merrily, sh&ll I live n6w — 

But v&inly thou w&rrest — ' 

At the close of the d^y when the h&mlet is still — 

are (a) trochaic; {b) iambic; (c) dactylic; (d) amphi- 
brachych; and {e) anapsBstic, respectively. And thus, 
with the exception of the word amphibrachych (which I 
do not remember to have seen), the. terms have been 
used. And, on this principle, with the same exception, 
systems of versification have been classified. 

§ 247. To show, however, that this view is exception- 
able, let us compare a so-called English anapaest like — 

As they spl&sh in the bl6od of the slippery street — 
with 

^txaraf fitv ires ^oT 19*11 Tl^tafMO, 

For the latter line to have the same movement as the 
former, it must be read thus — 

Dekat6n men et6s to d' ep^i Friam6u. 

Now we well know that, whatever may be an English 
scholar's notions of .the Greek accents, this is not the way 
m which he reads Greek anapaests. 
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§ 248. Again, certain classical feet have no English 
equivalents. — Whoever has considered the principles of 
English prosody^ must have realized the important fact 
that^ ex vi termini, no English measure can have either 
more or less than one accented syllable. On the other 
hand^ the classical metrists have several measures wherein 
there is both more and less than one long syllable. 
Thus, to go no farther than the trisyllabic feet, we have 
the pyrrhic (u J) and tribrach (u u u) without one at all, 
and the spondee (--), amphimacer (-«-»-), and molossus 

( ) with more than one. It follows, then, that (even 

mutatis mutandis, i. e. with the accent considered as the 
equivalent to the long syllable) EngUsh pyrrhics, Eng- 
lish tribrachs, English amphimacers, EngUsh spondees, 
and English molossi, are, each and all, prosodial impossi- 
bilities. 

§ 249. Notwithstanding the difference of the prin- 
ciple upon which they are constructed, the classical 
metres, even as read by Englishmen, and read accentually, 
are metrical to English ears. This is because, notwith- 
standing the extent to which quantity differs from 
accent, there is no metre so exclusively founded upon the 
former as to be without a certain amount of the latter ; 
and in the majority (at least) of the metres under notice 
there is a sufficient amount of accentual elements to con^ 
stitute metre ; even independent of the quantitative ones. 

The following is the notation of the extract in the 
preceding chapter :— 

xxaxaxaxa 
a X a X a X a 
axxaxaxa 
axxdxaxxa 
«, a X a X a X X 

xaxxaxxaxxd 

axxcLxxcLxa 

axxaxxaxxa 
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aaxaxxaxa 

axxaxxcLxa 

xxaxaxxaxa 

xaxxaxxaxoL 

xxaxxaxaxa 

axaxaxax 

<i X €t X a X a 

a, X a X a> X a, 

axaxaxax 



Now many Latin metres present a recurrence of accent 
little more irregular than this; e.g. 

1. 
Accentual Formula of the Latin SappMo. 



a 


X 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 




a 


X 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 




a 


X 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 


a 
a 


X 
X 


a 

X 


X 

a 


X 


a 


X 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 




a 


X 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 




a 


X 


X 


a 


X 


a 


X 


a 
a 


X 
X 


a 

X 


X 

a 


X 



2. 
Latin Asclepiad, 

HORAOH, Od. I. I. 1—6. 



X€tx a X X 


a X X 


a X 


X 


a X X a X X 


ax a 


X a X 


ax a X a X 


a X X 


a X 


X 


ax ax ax 


a X X 


a X 


X 


ax ax ax 


a X X 


a X 


X 


X a X a X X 


a X X 
3. 


a X 


a X 


Latin L 
Ain, I 


Texameter, 
. 1—5. 






X a X ax 


ax X a X 


X a X 


X X a X a a 


\ X X a 


X X 


a X 


X X a X a a 


: X X a 


X X 


a X 



a X 

X a 

a X 

X a X X a X a x x x a x x ax 

A longer list of examples would show us that, through- 
out the whole of the classical metres, the same accents 
recur, sometimes with less, and sometimes with but very 
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little more irregularity than they recur in the unsym- 
metrical metres of our own language; and this in a 
prosody based upon quantity, 

§ 250. Conversion of English into classical metres. — 
In the preface to his Translation of Aristophanes, Mr. 
Walsh has shown, that, by a different distribution of 
lines, very fair hexameters may be made out of the well- 
known lines on the Burial of Sir John Moore : — 

Not a drum was 
Heard, not a funeral note, as his corse to the rampart we hurried, 

Not a soldier dis- 
charged his farewell shot o'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him 
Darkly at dead of night, the sods with our bayonets turning; 

By the struggling 
Moonbeam's misty light and the lantern dimly burning. 

Lightly they'll 
Talk of the spirit that's gone, and o*er his cold ashes upbndd him, 

But Httle he'U 
Beck if they let him sleep on in the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

Again, such lines as Coleridge^s — 

1. Make r4ady my grave clothes to-m6rrow ; 

or Shelley's — 

2. Liquid F^neus was fl6wing, 

are the exact analogues of lines like — 

1. Jam l&cte dep^lsum le6nem, 

and — 

2. Gr&to F/rrha sub &ntro. 

although not written with an eye to anything Latin. 



PART IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY NOTICES. NAMES. — PROPOSITIONS. 

^251. Names, — Names are of two kinds, invariable and 
variable. Words like man, father^ sun, stone^ &c., are 
invariable. They always denote objects belonging to the 
same class. No man calls a tree a stone. On the other 
hand, the word /, taken by itself, is not the name of one 
object more than another. It varies in meaning with the 
person speaking. When William uses the term, it means 
William. When Thomas does so, it means Thomas, It 
denotes the speaker, whoever he may be ; but it is not 
the fixed name of any speaker whatever. Again, when 
thou is said to William, it means William. When thou 
is said to Thomas, it means Thomas. It denotes the 
person spoken to, whoever he may be; but it is not 
the fixed name of any person spoken to in particular. 
Again — We denotes the parties who are speaking; a»^ 
when different individuals speak, it denotes different pet- 
sons. The same applies to the word ye. The vfO^o- 
he, taken by itself, is not the name of one object mo^ 
than another. It varies in meaning according to tl^^ 
person spoken of. When he is used in speaking ^ 
William, it means William, When he is used in spe^^' 
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'^ ^^S o{ Thomas, it means Thomas. The same applies to 
^"^^^ it, and they. The word this, taken by itself, is not 

3 name of one object more than another. It varies 

meaning according to the object spoken of. When 

^\^plied to an object near one person, it means one thing. 

^'V'hen applied to an object near another person, it means 

Something else. The same apphes to that, these, and to 

Several other words. They are all variable names. 

§ 252. Inherent qualities. — If we ask why certain 
names can be variable whilst others cannot, we shall find 
our answer in the difference between inherent qualities 
and relations. The ordinary qualities of objects are, 
more or less, permanent. If an object be white, it can- 
not become black or red without an absolute change in 
its nature or characteristics. It may not, indeed, be 
converted into something else ; inasmuch as the change 
may not go far enough to affect its essential qualities. 
Nevertheless, the change may be considerable, and it may 
be of a permanent kind. It is, certainly, internal; i. e. 
it applies to something contained within the range of 
attributes that belong to the substance in which they 
occur, and inherent to the substance itself. 

§ 253. Relation, — But what arq we to say to changes 
that, leaving all the ordinary qualities of an object exactly 
as they were, still are changes ? What are we to say to 
changes that, in some sense, are no changes at all ? Do 
\re not, in the first place, ask whether they actually exist? 
Can one man be converted into another at all ? Can he 
l>e so converted without any alteration whatever of any 
t)ne of his qualities ? He can. A man may, for the pur- 
])08es of language, take a word which will describe an- 
other man, a horse, an inanimate object, or anything else 
in rerum naturd ; and that truly, and without losing any 
one of its original qualities, or gaining any fresh ones. 
The father of John may be the son of Thomas. X.^ 
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father and son are^ essentially^ different (not to say oppo- 
site) names. A stone in a certain relation to the speaker 
(t. e. in his hand) is named this. The same stone^ when 
thrown to a distance, is named that. Again — ^the word 
this, immediately after doing duty as the name of a stone, 
may stand for a father, a son, a pen, &c., &c. Never- 
theless, the stones, fathers, sons, pens, &c., that are named 
this (or these) are, in all matters of ordinary quality, the 
same as the fathers, sons, pens, &c., named that (or 
those) ; the change of attribute that justifies the change 
of name being simply that of relation to either the speaker 
or some other object. 

§ 254. It may be said that words like this and that 
are not names. That they are not permanent, unchange- 
able, and irremovable names is true. But why should 
permanence be considered essential to the idea of a 
name? The words in question denote objects; and it 
would be difficult to show that more than this is neces- 
sary to constitute a name. The fact is that words of 
the sort in question are not only names, but names of 
a very important kind. 

§ 255. Propositions — Terms. — The simplest sentence 
that can be formed implies two things — (1) something that 
is spoken about; (2) something that is said concerning it, 
e. g. — sun 'warm, winter cold, fire bright, &c. 

The word which conveys the idea of the thing spoken 
about, is called the Subject. 

The word which conveys the idea of what is said con- 
cerning it, is called the Predicate. In the preceding 
examples, sun, winter, and fire are subjects, whilst warm^ 
cold, and bright are predicates. Subjects and predicates^ 
collectively, are called Terms. 

The combination of a subject and a predicate is called 
a Proposition, In every proposition there are not onlj/ 
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two terms, but one of tliem is a predicate, the other a 
subject. 

§ 256. The Copula. — It is only, however, in the ruder 
languages, and the language of children, that propositions 
consist of subjects and predicates only. In the more 
developed forms of human speech there is a third element; 
viz. the Copula: the copula showing whether the pre- 
dicate agree, or disagree, with the subject. In English 
the copulas are is and is not, — as winter is cold, winter ' 
is not cold, 

§ 257. Different words constitute different parts of the 
proposition, e, g. words like sun, winter, bright, cold, &c., 
can, by themselves and without the addition of any other 
word, constitute terms. On the contrary, words like a, 
an, the, brightly, from, and, &c., can only form parts of 
terms. We can say, the fire is bright. We canno/ say — 
the is bright, fire is the, &c. Other words are capable of 
forming, by themselves and without the addition of any 
other word, terms, and something more, e, g, water boils. 
Here boils =^is boiling, and serves for predicate and copula 
as well. Others, without entering into any single term, 
or proposition, may stand between two. This is the case 
with the words or and because in the following sen- 
tences : — 

1. All men are black or white. 

2. The water is boiling, 

became 
The fire is blazing. 

Others, like oh, pishy ah, may exist without forming, 
or helping to form, or connecting propositions at all. The 
class, however, to which these and their hke belong is not 
very important. 

§ 258. Parts of Speech. — The place that a word takes 
-in a proposition, combined with the principle on which it 
takes itf determines the class to which a word beloii^^ 
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as a part of speech, i. e. as a Substantive, Adjective, Verb, 
Conjunction, and the like. The words in italics are im- 
portant. Although position itself is generally sufficient 
to determine the character of a word, it is not so always. 
The words / and father can equally, by themselves and 
without the addition of any other word, constitute either 
subjects or predicates, as (1) / am coming — it is I. (2) 
Father is coming — it is father. Yet / is a pronoun, 
whereas father is a substantive. 



CHAPTER II. 

ETYMOLOGY. COMPOSITION, AND DERIVATION IN 

GENERAL. 

§ 259. Etymology. — The essential parts of Grammar 
are Etymology and Syntax. Etymology deals with the 
changes of form which single words undergo : Syntax 
with the combination of more words than one. 

§ 260. Two kinds of etymology. — There is a difference 
of form between pater and father ; but, as the words 
belong to different languages, the etymology which takes 
cognizance of them is of the kind called historical or 
comparative. There is, also, a difference in form between 
father and fathers; but here both words belong to the 
same language. The etymology which takes cognizance 
of this is the etymology of the special grammarian — the 
etymology of the following pages. 

§ 261. Composition and derivation. — In fat hers we have 
a formation deduced from the radical word father. In 
fatherlike we have a compound word capable of being 
analyzed into the two primitive words, 1. father; 2. like* 
This leads to the notice of (1) Composition, (2) Derivation. 
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1. When two separate words are joined together so 
as to form one^ the result is a Compound, as day-light, 
day-star y nut-brovmy heart-whole, foot-sore. 

2. When a word is changed by the addition of some 
new sound or by the change of one previously existing, a 
Derivative is the result, and an instance of derivation is 
supplied. Thus — 



himt-cr 


from 


hunt 


goa-Ung from 


goose 


gird-ie 




gird 


dmiik-ard — 


drunk 


wood-e» 




wood 


e&st-em — 


east 


shad -010 




shade 


good-wftw — 


good 


thrif-« 


— 


thrive 


spiii-«fer — 


spin, &c. 



Certain Derivations are called Inflections; of which 
more will be said in the sequel. 



CHAPTER III. 

COMPOSITION DEFINED. — ^ACCENT. — ORDER OP ELEMENTS. 
— APPARENT EXCEPTIONS. DETAILS. 

§ 262. Composition. — Composition is the joining together, 
in language, of two different words, treated as a 
single term. Observe the following elements in this defi- 
nition — 

1. In language. — Words Vikt merry -making vnt divided 
by the hyphen. Now, it is very plain that if all words 
spelt with a hyphen were to be considered as compounds, 
the formation of them would be not a matter of speech 
or language, but one of writing or spelling. This distin- 
guishes compounds in language from mere printers' com- 
pounds. 

2. Dfferent. — In Old High-German we find the form 
selp-selpo. Here there is the junction of two words, but 

Q 
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not the junction of two different ones. This distingnishes 
composition proper from gemincUion, 

3. Words. — In father -s, clear^er,/our'th, &c, there is 
the addition of a letter or a syllable^ and it may be even 
of the part of a word. There is no addition^ however, of 
a whole one. This distinguishes composition from derU 
vation. 

4. Treating the combination as a single term. — In the 
eyes of one grammarian the term mountain height may be 
as truly a compound word as sunbeam. In the eyes of 
another it may be no compound but two words like 
Alpine height ; mountain being dealt with as an adjective. 

§ 263. Accent of compound words. — It is in the deter- 
mination of this that the accent plays an important part. 

The attention of the reader is drawn to the fol- 
lowing line, sUghtly altered, from Churchill : 

Then r^st, my friend, and spdre thj precious breath. 

Compared with and, the verb spare is not only accented, 
but the accent is conspicuous and prominent. There 
is so little on the one word and so much on the other, 
that the disparity is very manifest. But this disparity 
may be diminished. The true reading is — 

Then r^st, my fri^d, spdre, spdre thy prdcions breath. 

Where we actually find what had previously only been sup- 
posed. In the words spare^ spare, the accents are nearly 
at par. To proceed. Good illustrations of the parity and 
disparity of accent may be drawn from certain names 
of places. Let there be such a sentence as the Kme house 
near the new port. Compare the parity of accent here, 
with the disparity of accent in the compound words 
Limehouse and Newport. Compare, too, black bird, 
meaning a bird that is black, with blackbird the Latin 
merula; or blue bell, meaning a bell that is blue, with 
bluebell, the flower. Expressions like a shdrp 4dged 
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I 

instntment, meaniDg an instrument that is sharp and 
has edges, as opposed to a sharp-edged instrument, 
meaniDg an instrument unth sharp edges, further ex* 
amplify this difference. Subject to a few exceptions, it 
may be laid down^ that^ in the English language, tliere 
is no composition unless there be either a change oj form 
or a change of accent. 

§ 264. Differences of meaning. — In a red house ^ each 
word preserves its natural and original meaning, and the 
statement suggested by the term is that a house is red. 
By a parity of reasoning, a mad house should mean a 
house that is mad; and, provided that each word retain its 
natural meaning and its natural accent, such is the fact. 
Let a house mean, as it often does, a family. Then the 
phrase, a mad house, means that the house, or family 
is mad, just as a red house means that the house is red. 
Such, however, is not the current meaning of the word. 
Every one knows that a mad house means a house for mad 
men ; m which case it is treated as a compound word, and 
has a marked accent on the first syllable, just as Limehouse 
has. Compared with the words red house, meaning a 
house of a red colour, and compared with the words mad 
house meaning a deranged family, the word mddhouse, 
in its common sense, expresses a compound idea^ as 
opposed to two ideas, or a double idea. Such the commen- 
tary upon treating the combination as a single term ; 
in other words, such the difference between a compound 
word and two words. 

§ 265. Order of elements. — In compound words it is 
the first term that defines or particularizes the second. 
That the idea given by the word apple- tree is not 
referable to the words apple and tree, irrespective of the 
order in which they occur, may be seen by reversing the 
position of them. TVee-apple, although not existing in 
the language, is as correct a term as thorn-apple. In 

(i2 
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tree- apple, the particular sort of apple meant is denoted 
by the word tree, and if there were in our gardens 
various sorts of plants called apples, of which some 
grew along the ground and others upon trees, such a 
word would be required in order to be opposed to earth" 
apple, or ground-apple, or some word of the kind. How- 
ever, as the word is not current in the language, the 
class of compounds indicated by it may seem to be 
merely imaginary. Nothing, however, is further from 
being the case. A tree-rose is a rose, a rose-tree a tree 
of a particular sort. A ground-nut is a nut particularized 
by growing in the ground. A nut-ground is a ground 
particularized by producing nuts. A finger-ring, as dis- 
tinguished from ear-rings and from rings in general, is 
a ring for the finger, A ring-finger, as distinguished 
from fore-fingers and from fingers in general, is a finger 
whereon rings are worn. At times this rule seems to be 
violated. The words spitfire and daredevil seem exceptions 
to it. At the first glance it seems, in the case of a spitfire, 
that what he (or she) spits is fire ; and that in the case of 
a daredevil what (he or she) dares is the deviL If so, the 
initial words spit and dare are particularized by the final 
ones fire and devil. The true idea, however, confirms the 
original rule. A spitfire voids his fire by spitting. A 
daredevil, in meeting the fiend, would not only not shrink 
from him, but would defy him. A spitfire is not one who 
spits^re, but one whose/rc is spit. A daredevil is not one 
who dares even the devil, but one by whom the devil is even 
dared. Again, in words like pea-cock and pea-hen, &c., 
we have apparent exceptions. They are, however, only 
apparent. The word pea (though now found in com- 
position only) was, originally, an independent word, and 
the name of a species of fowl, like pheasant, partridge, 
or any other appellation. It was the Latin pavo, German 
pfau. Hence, if the word peacock mean a pea {pfau or 
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pavo) that is male^ then do wood-cock, black-cock, and 
gor-cock, mean woods, blacks, and gbrs that are male. 
Or if the word peahen mean a pea {pfau or pavo) 
that is female^ then do moorhen and guineahen mean 
moors and guineas that are female. Again, if a peahen 
mean a ^^ea (^au or j^avo) that is female^ then does the 
compound pheasant-hen mean the same as henpheasant ; 
which is not the case. The fact is^ that peacock means a 
cock that is a pea ( p/au or pavo) ; peahen means a hen 
that is a pea {pfau or pavo) ; and, finally, peafowl means 
a fowl that is a pea {pfau or pavo). In the same 
way moorfowl means, not a moor that is connected 
with a fowl, but a fowl that is connected with a moor. 

§ 266. Of the two elements of a compound word, 
which is the most important ? In one sense the latter, 
in another sense the former. The latter word is the most 
essential ; since the general idea of trees must exist be- 
fore it c^n be defined or particularized, so becoming the 
idea which we have in apple-tree, rose-tree, &c. The 
former word, however, is the most influential. It is by 
this that the original idea is qualified. 

§ 267. On certain words wherein the fact of their being 
compound is obscured, — Composition is the addition of 
a word to a word. Derivation the addition of certain 
sounds or syllables to a word. In a Compound, each 
element has a separate and independent existence ; in a 
Derivative, only one of the elements has such. Now it 
is very possible that in an older stage of a language two 
words may exist, may be put together, and may form 
a compound, each word having a separate and indepen- 
dent existence ; whilst, in a later stage of language, only 
one of these words may have a separate and independent 
existence, the other having become obsolete. In this case 
a compound word would take the appearance of a derived 
one; inasmuch as only one of its elements could be 
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exhibited. Sucli is the case with (amongst others) the^ 
word bishopric. In the present language the word ric^z 
with the sense here required^ has no separate and inde — 
pendent existence. For all this^ the compound is a tni^ 
one; since^ in Anglo-Saxon, we have the noun rice 
as a separate, independent word, signifying kingdom or 
domain. Again, without becoming obsolete, a word may 
alter its form. This is the case with most of our adjec- 
tives in 4y. At present they appear to be derivative; 
the termination -ly having no separate and independent 
existence. The older language, however, shows that they 
are compounds; since -ly is nothing else than -lie, 
Anglo-Saxon; 4ih, Old High-German; 'leiks, Moeso- 
Gothic = like, or Hmilis = otherwise, in vain. 

The following words are in the same predicament. 

Mis-, as in misdeed, &c. — Moeso-Gothic, missd = in 
turns ; Old Norse, d mis == alternately ; Middle High- 
German, misse = mistake. The original notion was that 
of alternation, thence change, thence defect. Compare 
the Greek a\y,ag, 

Dom, as in tvisdom, &c. — the substantive being ddm. 

Hood, and head, as in Godhead, manhood,' &c. The 
substantive being hdids =person, order, kind. Nothing 
to do with the word ?iead. 

Ship, as in friendship. — Anglo-Saxon, -scipe, and 
'Sceaft; German, -schaft ; Moeso-Gothic, gaskafts=^a 
creature, or creation. The "Skip or -scape in landskip is 
only an older form. Nothing to do with the ship that 
sails. 

Less, as in sleepless, &c., has nothing to do with less* 
Derived from Idtis, Ids, destitute of= Latin capers. 

§ 268. Third element in compounds. — ^It must be 
clear, ex vi termini, that in every compound there 
are two parts; i. e. the whole or part of the original, 
and the whole or pviit of the superadded, word. Are 
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^here ever more than two? Yes. There is, sometimes/a 
third element, viz. a vowel^ consonant, or syllable, that 
joins the first word with the second. In the older forms 
of all the (German languages the presence of this third 
element was the rule rather than the exception. In the 
present English it exists in but few words; and that 
doubtfully. 

(a) The -a- in black-a-moor is possibly such a con- 
necting element. 

(6) The -in- in tdght-tn-gale is, perhaps, one also. 
Compare the German form nacht-UgdUf and remember 
the tendency of vowels to take the sound of ^ng 
before g, 

§ 269. The -«- in words like TkuT'S-day^ hunts-man, 
may be one of two things — 

(a) It may be the sign of the genitive case, so that 
Thursday = Thoris dies. In this case the word, like 
pater-familiaa in Latin, is in a common state of syn* 
tactic construction. 

{b) It may be a connecting sound, like the -t* in 
nacht'UgaU. Reasons for this view occur in the fact 
that in the modem German the genitive cfiae of feminine 
nouns ends otherwise than in »«; whilst, nevertheless, 
the sound of -«- occurs in composition whether the 
noun it follows be masculine or feminine. This fact, 
as far as it goes, makes it convenient to consider the 
sound in question as a connective rather than a case. 
Probably, it is neither one nor the other exactly, but the 
effect of a false analogy. 

§ 270. Compound radicals. — ^Words like midshipman, 
gentlemanlike, &c., must be treated as formations from a 
compound radical : and analyzed thus — midship-man, 
gentleman-like. 

§ 271. There is a number of words which are rarely 
found by themselves; or^ if so found, have xatel^ \k^' 
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same sense that they have in combination. Such are the 
expressions time and tide — might and main — rede me my 
riddle— ^ay your shot — rhyme and reason, &c. 

§ 272. Details, — By attending to the following sec- 
tions we shall see in what way the di£ferent parts of speech 
are capable of being put together by composition. 

Substantives preceded by Substantives. — Day-star y 
morning-star y evening-star, land-slip, watch-house, light- 
house, rose-tree, oak-tree, fir-tree, harvest-time, goose- 
grass, sea-man, collar-bone, shoulder-blade, ground-nut, 
earth-nut, hazel-nut, fire-wood, sun-light, moon-lighi, 
star-light, torch-light, &c. 

Substantives preceded by Adjectives. — Blind-worm, 
free-man, half-penny, grey-beard, green-sward, white- 
thorn, black-thorn, mid-day, mid-summer, quick-silver, 
holy-day, &c. 

Substantives preceded by Verbs. — Tum-spit, spit-fire, 
dare-devil, sing-song, turn-coat, &c. 

Substantives preceded by the form in -ing.* — Turning-^ 
lathe, saunng-milL 

Adjectives preceded by Substantives. — Sinfitl, thankful, 
blood-red, eye-bright, coal-black, snow-white, nut-brown, 
heart-whole, ice-cold, foot-sore, &c. 

Adjectives preceded by Adjectives. — All-mighty, two- 
fold, many-fold, &c. 

Adjectives preceded by Verbs. — Stand-still, live-long. 

Verbs preceded by Substantives. — God-send. Rare. 

Verbs preceded by Adjectives. — Little-heed, rough- 
hew {?). Rare. 

Verbs preceded by Verbs. — Hear-say. Rare. 

Present Participles preceded by Adjectives. — All-seeing, 
all-ruling, soft-flowing, fast-sailing, merry-making. 

Past Participles preceded by Adjectives. — New-bom, 
free-spoken, fresh-made, new-made, new-laid. 

* Beasons for neing this tenn are to be fonnd in p. 242. 
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Present Participles preceded by Substantives. — Fruits 
bearing, music-making. 

Past Participles preceded by Substantives. — Heaven- 
bom, bed-ridden, blood-stained. 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Su*bstantives. — Man- 
eater, woman-eater, kid-napper, horn- blower. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Substantives, — Mop- 
Jieaded, chicken-hearted. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Adjectives. — Cold-heart- 
ed, flaxen-haired, hot-headed, curly-pated. 

§ 273. Adverbs entering into composition are of two 
sorts : — (1.) Those that can be separated from the word 
with which they combine, and, nevertheless, appear as 
independent words ; as over, under, well, &c. (2.) Those 
that, when they are separated from the verb with which 
tliey combine, have no independent existence as separate 
words. — [a) Be- hove, be-fit, beseem, be-lieve, be-lie, be- 
spatter, be-smear, be-get, be-labour, be-do, be-gin, be-gird, 
be-hold, be-moum, be-reave, be-deck, be- think, be-mire, 
be-rhyme. The forms throughout the allied languages 
are generally bi- or be-, {b) Un-bind, un-do, un-loose, 
un-lock, un-wind. The forms of this Inseparable in the 
different allied languages are — in Moeso-Gothic, and--, 
in Old High-German, ind-, int-, in- ; in Old Saxon, ant- ; 
in Middle and New High-German, ent- ; in AnglorSaxon, 
on-; as on-bindan {un-bind), on-don (un-do), on-lysan 
[un-loose), on-lucan (un-lock), on-windan (un-wind). (c) 
A-light, a-rouse, a-rise, a-wake, a-waken, a-bet, a-bide, 
a-llay. The forms of this Inseparable are different in the 
different allied languages. In Moeso-Gothic, us- *, in Old 
High-German, ur-, ar-, ir-, er-, er- ; in Old Saxon, and in 
Anglo-Saxon, d-; as d-risan (arise), d-weccan (a-wake), 
(d) For-get, /or-do, fore-go, for-give, for-bid,for'bear, 
forswear, Theybr- here is of a different origin, and dif- 
ferent in meaning and power, from \\itfore- in words like 
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fore-tell. In the different allied languages it takes dif- 
ferent forms. In Moeso- Gothic, yatr,/a(fr,yro. In Old 
High-German far, fer, fir, for. In Middle and New 
High-German, ver. In Anglo-Saxon, for. 

§ 274. Compound Pronouns. — Of those words which, 
though really compound, look most especially like simple 
ones, certain pronouns are the most important; and of 
these the foremost is 

1. Which. — To follow the ordinary grammarians, and to 
call it the neuter of who, is a blunder. It is no neuter at 
all, but a cotnpound word. The adjective leika, like, is 
preserved in the Moeso-Gothic words ffaleiks and missa- 
leiks. In Old High-German the form is lih^ in Anglo- 
Saxon lie. Hence we have Moeso-Gothic, hvileiks ; Old 
High-German, huelih; Anglo-Saxon, htoUic and hwilc; 
Old Frisian, hwelik ; Danish, hvilk-en ; German, welch ; 
Scotch, whUk; £nglish, which. The same is the case 
with — 

2. Such. — Moeso-Gothic, ^aZeiA^; Old High-German, 
sSlih; Old Saxon, suite; Anglo-Saxon, swilc; German, 
solch ; English, such. Rask's derivation of the Anglo- 
Saxon swilc from swa-ylc, is exceptionable. 

3. Thilk. — An old English word, found in the pro- 
vincial dialects, as thicky thucky theck, and hastily de- 
rived by many good authorities from se ylca, is found 
in the following forms: Moeso-Gothic, ^Sleiks; Norse, 
hvilikr. 

4. nk. — Found in the Scotch, and generally pre- 
ceded by that, as that ilk, meaning the same. In 
Anglo-Saxon this word is ylcay preceded also by the arti- 
cle; se ylca, se6 ylce, \<Bt ylce. In English^ as seen 
above, the word is replaced by samje. 

5. Each, — The particle t or e from gi enters in the com- 
position of pronouns. Old High-German, 6ogaliher, every 
one; iocalih, all; Middle High-German, iegelich: New 
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Kig)i'Germ«n, jefflich; Anglo-Saxon^ <efe; 'English, each; 
the / being dropped as in which and stich. jElc, as the 
original of the English each and the Scotch ilka,* most 
by no means be confounded with the word ylce, the 
same. 

6. Every, in Old English, everich, everech, everitk one, 
is ielc, preceded by the particle ever. 

7. Either. — Old High-German, iogahuedar; Middle 
High-German, iegeweder; Anglo-Saxon, ^e^Avo^er, <By^er; 
Old Frisian, eider. 

8. Neither, — The same with n- prefixed. 

9. Aught. — In Moeso-Gothic is found the particle aiv, 
ever, but only in negative propositions; ni {not) pre- 
ceding it. Its Old High-German form is 6o, io ; in 
Middle High-German, ie ; in New High-German, je ; in 
Old Saxon, io ; in Anglo-Saxon, d ; in Norse, <b. Com- 
bined with this particle, the word whit [thing) gives the 
following forms: Old High-German, iomht; Anglo- 
Saxon, dwiht ; Old Frisian, dwet ; EngUsh, aught. The 
word naught is aught preceded by the negative particle. 

§ 275. Further remarks on the compounds of like, — 
The statements of § 267 have shown that the adjec- 
tive like, when it enters into composition, is a peculiar 
word. It has a great tendency to change its form. The 
pronouns, which and such, more especially show this; 
inasmuch as, in them, even the characteristic / is lost. 
So it is in Frisian, where hok = which, and sok z=isuch. 

The change into -Zy now commands a notice. Add it 
to a Substantive, and the result is an Adjective ; as man, 
manly. Add it to an Adjective, and the result is an Adverb ; 
as brave, brave-ly. But what if the Adjective already 
end in -Zy, as daily P Can we say daiUi4y ? For further 
notice upon this point see the Syntax of Adjectives. 

* Different from t7X;. 
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§ 276. Ten and ty. — ^The words thir-ieen, four-teen, 
&c., are compounds. This is clear. It is equally clear 
that they are compounds of three {or /bur) and ten : their 
arithmetical value being 3 + 10 = 13. That words like 
thir-tyy for-ty, &c., are also compound is not quite so 
evident^ inasmuch as the element -ty has no separate and 
independent existence. Nevertheless, the words in ques- 
tion are not only compounds, but their elements are three 
(or four, &c.) and /c«— or if not the actual word ten, 
one of its derivatives. In Moeso-Gothic we find the root 
'tig used as a true substantive, equivalent in form as well 
as power to the Greek 3£*-af — tvdim tigum \usandjom 
= duobus decadibus myriadum; (Luke xiv. 31.) jerS 
]^rijS tigivS= annorum duarum decadum. (Luke iii. 23.) 
]^rin8 tigum siluhrinaize = tres decadas argenteorum. 
(Matthew xxvii. 3, 9.) 

In Icelandic^ the numbers from 20 to ] 00 are formed 
by means of tigr, declined like vi^r, and naturally taking 
the word which it numerically determines in the genitive 
case. 

Norn. Fj6rir tigir manna = four tens of men.. 

Gen, Fjogurra tiga manna ' = of four tens of men. 

Dot, Fj6ram tigum manna = to fou^ tens of men. 

Ace. Fj6ra tiga manna = four tens of men. 

This is the form of the inflection in the best and 
oldest MSS. A little later was adopted the indeclinable 
form tigiy which was used adjectivally.* 

§ 277. Eleven, — The e in e-leven is ein = one. Ein- 
lif, em-lef, «lef, eiM, elf, Old High-German; awrflova. 
Old Frisian; ewrf-leofan, cwrf-lufan, Anglo-Saxon. This 
is universally admitted. 

The 'lev- is a modification of the root laib'an = 



♦ Det Oldnorske Sprogs Grammatihf af P. A. Muncli, og C. B. Unger, 
Christiania, 1847. 
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manere = to stay = to be over. Hence eleven = one over 
(ten). This is not universally admitted. 

§278. Twelve = the root /M;o-|-the root laib = two 
over (ten). Tvalif, Moeso-Gothic ; zuelif, Old High-Ger- 
man ; toll, Swedish. — The same doubts that apply to the 
doctrine that the -/v- in eleven represents the root 
Aaiby apply to the -fo- in twelve. They arise out of 
the belief, held by many competent judges, in a series 
of letter-changes which would bring /-/ (or l-v) out of 
d'k=ten; in which case the numerals in question^ in- 
stead of being peculiar in their composition, would follow 
the principle which gives us thirteen, fourteen, and the 
rest; and simply stand for 10 + 1, and 10+2. The 
chief fact in favour of this is the Lithuanic form lik, 
wherein / is reasonably believed to represent d. 

§ 279. Father + his. — The doctrine now (as it is to be 
hoped) no longer common that the forms like father^ s, 
are a corruption of father his, is only noticed to be con- 
demned. Expressions like Jesus Christ his sake are the 
chief foundation for it. But — 

1. Expressions like the Queen's Majesty cannAt be so 
explained. 

2. Nor yet expressions like the children's bread. 

3. His, cannot be he + his. 

4. The s is really the s in patris from pater, and other 
genitive cases^ both in Latin and the allied languages. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DERIVATION. — CLASSIPICATION OF DEEIVATIVES.— 

DETAILS. 

§ 280. Derivation proper may be divided according to 
a variety of principles. Amongst others — 
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1. According to the evidence. — In the evidence that a 
word is not simple^ but derived^ there are at least two 
degrees. Thus — 

(a) That the word strength is a derivative, I infer from 
the word strong, an independent form, which I can sepa- 
rate from it. Of the nature of the word strength there 
is the clearest evidence, or evidence of the first degree. 

(b) Fowl, hail, nail, sail, tail, soul, &c., are in Anglo- 
Saxon, Jugel, hagel, nmgel, segel, tagel, sawel, and, 
by the best grammarians, are considered as deriva- 
tives. Yet, with these words I cannot do what was done 
with the ^otA strength. I cannot take from them the part 
which I look upon as the derivational addition, and after 
that leave an independent word. Strength — th is a true 
word ; fowl oxfugel — / is no true word. If I believe these 
latter words to be derivations at all, I do it because I find 
in words like handle, &C,, the -/ as a derivational addition. 
Yet, as the fact of a sound being, sometimes, used as a 
derivational addition does not preclude it from being, at 
other times, a part of the root, the evidence that the words 
in question are not simple, but derived, is not absolutely 
conclusive. In other words, it is evidence of the second 
degree. 

2. According to the effect. — The syllable -m in the 
word whiten changes the noun white into a verb. This 
is its e£fect. We may so classify our derivatives as to 
arrange combinations like -en (whose efiect is to give the 
idea of the verb) in one group ; whilst combinations like 
th (whose e£fect is to give the idea of abstraction) form 
another order. 

3. According to the form. — Sometimes the derivational 
element is a vowel (as in the -ie in doggie) ; sometimes a 
consonant (as the -th in strength) ; sometimes a syllable 
(as the -en in whiten) ; sometimes a change of vowel with- 
out any addition (as the i in tip, compared with top) ; 
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sometimes a change of consonant without any addition 
(as the z in frize^ compared with price). To classify deri- 
Yations in this manner is to classify them according to 
their form. 

4. According to the number of the derivational ele» 
ments. — In fisher, t^B compared with^A^ there is bat one 
deriTational affix. In fishery, as compared with fish, the 
nomber of derivational elements is two. 

§ 281. In the present work none of these principles 
will be exclusively adhered to. On the contrary^ at the 
expense of a little repetition^ a general view of our several 
derivational /ann# will be followed by a series of remarks 
upon our Diminutive^ our Patronymic^ our Gentile^ Ab- 
stract, and other, nouns, — some of these groups (groups 
formed by the ^£c/of the derivational element in making 
the word to which it belongs what it is) being of parti- 
cular etymological importance. 

§ 282. Details in the way of form. — Addition of a 
YoweL — Bab-y from babe. In Lowland Scotch this is far 
more common, and is spelt -ie, as dogg-ie, lassie, ladd-ie, 
mousHe, wif4e» 

Addition of L. — 1. Substantives. — gird-le, iem-eL 

2. Adjectives. — litt-le, mick4e. 

8. Verbs. — spark-le. 

Addition of K. — Substantives. — {a) Words that in A. S. 
ended in -er, and were of the masculine *gender — 
laugh-t-er, slaugh-t-er. 

{b) Words that in A. S. ended in -er, and were of the 
neuter gender — lay-er, fodd-er. 

(c) Words that in A. S. ended in -ere, and were of the 
masculine gender. These are the names of agents, e. g. 
read-er, sinn-er, harp-er, hunt-er, lend-er, &c. 

{d) Words that in A. S. ended in -ra, and were of 
the masculine — gander- {A. S. gand-ra). 

YcrhB'-hind'er, lower* 
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Addition of N. — Substantives. — maid-en, mai-n (as in 
might and main) . That the -n is no part of the original 
word in mai-n^ we see from the word may. The idea in 
both may and mai-n is that of power. 

Adjectives. — Words of this sort express the circum- 
stance of the object to which they are applied, being made 
of the material of which the radical part of the derivative 
is the name. Thus, gold-en is a derivative from gold, the 
material of which golden guineas are made. So, also, 
oak-en, ash-en, beech- en, braz-en, flax -en, gold-en, lead- 
en, silk-en, wood-en, wooll-en, hemp-en, wheat-en, oat-en, 
wax-en. These, and their like, though not uncommon 
in the present English, were much coxnrooner in A. S., 
where, in addition to the foregoing, we find — 

Treow-en = made of wood (tree) 



St&n-en = 


— 


stone 


Silfr-en ~ 




silver 


Cyper-en = 


— 


copper 


Tigel-en = 




pottery {tile) 


GlaRS-en = 




glass 


Hyrn-en = 


— 


horn 


FeU-en = 


— 


skin (fell), 



and others. In — 

Ber-en = appertaining to hears 
Gast-en = — goats 

S win- en = — swine 

Yter-en = — otters, 

the idea of material is departed from. 
The form of this aflix was, originally, -m. 
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Bariz-ein-8 = 


made of barley (pere) 


Silubr-ein-s = 


— silver 


Eisam-ein-8 = 


— iron 


Fill-ein-s — 


shin (fell) 


Tlia6m-ein-s = 


— th&m. 



In Old High and Middle High-German, the long form 
cojQ^inues; e. g, stein-iny dUm-in = made of stone, made 
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of thorn. In the New High-German, the form is 
simply ^euy or -n. 

Addition of the sound of 0, originating in -ow or -ov, 
and spelt in the present English -ow.-r-By comparison 
with shade and meady the forms shad-ow and mead-ow 
are shown to be derivative ; the evidence being conclusive. 
We can isolate the simpler form, and, still, find a word 
actually existent in the present language. 

The evidence that the -ow in the following words is 
derivational is less decided ; or (changing the expression) 
words like gallows, &c. are in the same category with haily 
tail, &c. The w has grown out of a -g-. 



English. 


Frisian. 


English, 


Frisian 


Barr-ow 


hair-ig 


Swall-ow 


Bwall-t^ 


Gall-ow-a 


ga\-ig 


Fall-oto 


M\-ig 


Furr-ow 


fuTT-ig 


Marr-oi^ 


m&T-ig 


Sparr-ow 


sparr-igr 


Tall-ow 


ivil-ig 



To a great extent this form in w {= v) is Danish ; e, g, 
in Danish marv = marrow, though, in Swedish, the 
word is merg. In the Danish furre and spurre =fun'ow 
and sparrow the change is carried further. Swallow = 
the Frisian swallig means throat ; being, in the present 
English, more or less of a vulgarism, i. e. when used 
as a substantive. Swallow, the name of the bird, has a 
difi^erent origin, and its w represents b, as in the German 
schwalhe. 

Addition of T. — 1. Substantives. — [a) Words which in 
A. S. ended in -t, gif-t, shrif-ty thef-ty wef-t {weave), 
rif't, drif'ty thrif-ty fros-t [Jreeze), gris-t {grind), 
fligh'ty sigh-t, draugh-t {draw)y weigh-t. 

{b) Words which in A. S. ended in -ta. The compounds 
of the word wright (from the root work, in the old past 
tense wrought) ; such as cart-wrigh-t, wheel-wrigh-t, mill" 
wrigh't, &c. 

2. Adjectives. — tigh-f {tie). 
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Addition of D. — Substantives. — bran-d {burUy brenn, 
obsolete), floO'd {flow), mai-d {may in Lowland Scotch), 
see-d {sow), bur-d-en {bear). 

Addition of TH (A. S. f as sonnded in //^m). — 1. Sub- 
stantives. — dea-th, tru-th, weal-th, fihth, til-th {tillage) 
or tilled ground)^ ki-th (as in the phrase kith and kin). 

2. Adjectives. — The syllables -cou-th in the compound 
word uncou'th. This word originally means unknown, 
originating in the word ken = to know. 

Addition of TH (A. S. ^) as sounded in thine. — 
bur-th-en, derived from bear. 

Addition of the sound of the Z in zeal. — Verbs. — 
cleanse {clenz), from clean. In A. S. cksn-s-ian. 

Addition of the sound of K. — hill-ock. 

Addition of the sound of the vowel E (as in /eet), 
originating in -ig, and spelt, in the present English, -y. — 
Of words like blood-y, craft-y, drear-y, might -y, mist-y, 
mood-yy merr-y, worth-y, §•(?., the A. S. forms were 
blod'tg, crceft-ig, dreor-ig, miht-ig, mist-ig, mdd-ig, myr-ig, 
worth'ig, &c. 

Addition of -ing, originally -Aing—farth'-ing (J), rid-ing, 
as in the three Ridings of Yorkshire, = , a corruption 
from thrith'ing, clean-s-ing, dawn-ing, mom-ing. The fact 
that the i, in these words, was originally u is of great 
importance; as will be seen when we come to the con- 
sideration of the verbal abstracts. This is because, at 
the present moment, the syllable -ing is the termination 
of the present participle; so that (as far as the form goes) 
daivn-ing may be one of two things. It may be either 
the substantive dawn 4- the termination -ing, or the par- 
ticiple of the verb dawn. Mom4ng, however, can 
scarcely come from such a verb as mom. Meanwhile, 
cleansing is, to all appearances, more readily derived from 
the verb cleanse than from aught else. Cleaning, how- 
ever, might be from either clean the adjective, or from 
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clean the verb. More \?ill be said upon these points in 
the sequel. 

Addition of -kin, — lamb-kin {little lamb), mann-i-kin 
(little man). 

Addition of the syllable -ard, — drunk-ard, stink-ard. 

Addition of the syllable -old. — thresh-old. 

Addition of the syllable -em. — east-em, west-em, north- 
ern, south-em. 

Addition of the syllable -ish, — child ish, Engl-ish, self- 
ish, whit-ish. The original form was-i^A;; cild-isc (child- 
ish), Engl-isc {EngUish), A. S. 

Addition of the sellable -ness — good-ness, bad-ness, 
tvicked-ness, bright-ness, dark-ness, weari-ness, dreari-ness, 
&c. 

Change of the sound of a consonant — cfoth, cfothe; 
g^rass, graze. In each of these pairs of words the former 
is a substantive and the latter a verb. 

Change of the sound of a vowel, (a) Verbs — rise, 
raise: lie, lay: fall, fell: sit, set. {b) Substantives — 
top, tip ; cat, kit. 

§ 283. Double Derivatives. — In words like fishery 
and others^ the analysis is fish-er-y. In all such there 
are two derivational elements and the result is a double 
derivative. Of the details more will appear in the 
sequel. 

§ 284. It was stated that certain compounds take the 
form of derivatives. It is now stated that certain deriva- 
tives may take the form of compounds. Let a word con- 
tain two derivational elements and let the combination 
coincide witli some word actually in existence. That this 
is, by no means, impossible, is shown by forms in l-ing : 
where / + t + n^ gives us the name of a fish (ling). In 
this case, however, there is no fear of error. Every one 
knows that duck-ling is anything but the name of a bird- 
fish ; anything but a ling of the duck kind. As far^ ho^- 
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ever, as its mere form is concerned it might have been 
one. What, however, if in words like upmost the m- be 
one derivational element, and the -ost another ? In such 
a case a derivative would simulate a compound, to an ex- 
tent that might mislead. Whether such be really the 
case may be seen below.* 

§ 285. For remarks upon Hybridism, see above. Of 
the exceptionable forms that have a fair claim to he 
considered as naturalized the most important are the 
following. 

1. Tli€ French feminine termination -ess attached to 
English roots, — To say duch-ess, Of count-ess, is correct. 
To say shepherd-ess is common, though exceptionable. 
No one, however, calls a female fox & fox-ess, 

2. WTien the -ess is preceded by -r-, the result is -ress. 
The -r-, however, is no sign of gender. It is, itself, often 
preceded by -t-, which is no sign of gender either. In 
the Latin word genitor it is so preceded. The -/-, however, 
is non-radical; so that the analysis is geni-t'Or= pro- 
ducer = father; wherein the -r- denotes agency, and the -/- 
is the -t- in geni-t-us — wanting in gen-ui, gen-us, &c. 
These words in -t-or (observe the vowel a) form a na- 
tural class. They belong to the same declension, and 
they have a corresponding feminine in -ix; e. g. 
geni-t'Or, father ; geni-t-rix, mother. The oblique cases 
of genitrix are geni-^nm, geni-trici, geni-tricem, geni- 
trice. They give, in the French, -trice ; corresponding 
with the masculine form in -eur ( = or). Hence — Latin, 
actor, actrix; French, act eur, actrice; English, actor ^ 
actress. In all these cases the vowel is o. Hence, the -r- 
in master, though preceded by -t-, is not in the same cate- 
gory with the -r in actor. The Latin is magister ; Geni- 
tive, magistri ; in French, it is maiire ; in the Feminine, 

* Chapter on tlie Saperlative Degree. 
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maitresse. The word, however, is an exceptional one; 
and, for practical purposes, the combination -/r- may be 
treated as accidental. The' main fact connected with the 
words in -tress, is that their analysis is -t-T'Css, their 
origin the -tricis, -tricem, &c. in words like genitricis, &c., 
and their masculine -tor — tor- with an o, as auctor, actor ; 
which in French becomes eu — auteur, acteur. 

But the -r-, as a sign of agency, is English as well as 
Latin. However, the English termination is -er — never 
-or. We say fact-or rather than fact-er; but bak-er 
rather than bak-or. 



read-er 


hrew-er 


hill-er 


heep-er 


lend-er 


ainn-er 


sleep-er 


weav-cr 


mow-er 


full-er 


tell-er 


apinn-er 


fish-er 


horrow-er 


ihcUch-er 


dririk-er 


writ-er 


tow-er 


reap-er 


lov-er . 


look-er 


deal-er 


wander-er 


mill-er 


hdp-er 


lead-er 


tteer-er 


wait-er 


huy-er 


heal-er 


cobbl-er 


din-er 


leap-er 


lo8-er 


teach-er 


mov-er 


Jiddl-er 


sell-er 


hear-er 


eat-er 


rid-er 


Tunn-e}' 


tTvarp-er 


rov-er 


8lumber-er 


murder-er 


day-er 


flaUer-er. 



All these — and many others can be added — give us 
both English roots and English aflBxes ; to which it may 
be added that the root is a verb. It is a verb, even where 
it looks most like a noun ; as in harp-er, hatt-er, glov-cr, 
where harp, hat, and glove = play on harp, make hats, 
make gloves. It is a verb and an English verb. Let, 
however, the verb in question be of foreign origin, yet 
treated as if it were English. In this case we get words 
like governor, which are neither English nor French. 

§ 286. Hybridism, and the inaccuracies of spelling to 
which it leads, are the chief points that command our 
attention with Feminines in -ess, and their corresponding 
Masculines. The minor details are of less importance. 

Duch-ess, count-ess, baron-ess, peerless, poet-ess^ lion* 
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ess. — Here -ess is attached, at once, to the main word, 
and the idea is that of a state, or condition, rather than 
action. 

Empress, — Here one of the r*s in Emper-ar is omitted. 
Emperor itself, however, is an anomalous word. The 
Latin is Imperator. Has the -/ been lost ? Or is the 
word an improper formation from empire? This is a 
point of French, rather than English, philology. Mean- 
while, Imperatrice is direct from Imperatrix. 

§ 287. The Masculine, in respect to form^ is not 
always the correlative of the Feminine — thus Marquis 
will not give Marchioness^ which comes from the Low 
Latin Marchio, 

§ 288. In seam-str-ess and song-str-ess we find in- 
stances of hybridism, and something more. At present, 
however, it is enough to say that they are treated accord- 
ing to the analogy of master and mistress, 

§ 289. Individually, I consider that hybridism is a 
malum per se, and that it ought to be discouraged; 
though, at the same time, I must admit that it is, some- 
times, all but necessary ; and also that some hybrids are 
better than others. When this is the case there is ge- 
nerally some combination of sounds which makes the 
word look more unilingual than it really is. In witticism 
(for instance) we have so close a parallel to criticistn that 
the same analogy appears to apply to both. The classical 
scholar knows that it does not. He also knows that w 
is an impossible initial in a Greek word. Still, the word 
is better than many others. Again, let an English Verb 
end in -t. Let -er be added. Let a Feminine in -ess be 
required. The result will be a regular form in -tress. 
Hence, such a word as waitress (though beginning with 
w) is better than foxess, or sheepess. 

§ 290. Tlie diminutive termination -et, — Add -^t to lance, 
and the result is lanc-et = small lance — a legitimate form. 
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because both the root and the affix are French. Add 
-6/ to siuord, and the result (sword-et = little sworcT) is a 
specimen of hybridity. Still, there are many of these 
hybrid words which keep their ground, especially when 
the -et is preceded by /, as in streamlet. 

§ 291. Words like penetra-ble 2inipenetra'bility. — ^These 
are not only possible, but actual Latin words — -penetrabilis, 
penetrabilitas. So are possible and possibility. So are 
legible and legibility. But readable and bearable, with 
their opposites, un-readable and un-bearable, are hybrid, 
and (to say the least) exceptionable. 

§ 292. The terminations -ize, -ist, and -ism, — These are 
Greeky and in words like ostracize and ostracism they find 
a fit and proper place. In words of English origin they 
are exceptionable. 

§ 293. Individually (to repeat what has been already 
stated), I consider that hybridism is a malum per se. It is 
often difficult, however, to avoid it. Many scientific terms 
err in this respect : exhibiting the heterogeneous juxta-po- 
sition of more than one language. Nor is this, in all cases, 
an accident. Occasionally it occurs through inadvertency : 
occasionally, however, it is defended. In a few cases it is 
the lesser of two evils. It is least blameworthy in words 
like the ones just quoted; words ending in -ize. It 
would be difficult to dispense with such words as moralize, 
civilize, and some others : however much the former part 
may be Latin, and however much the latter part may be 
Greek. Again — to words like botanic, where the -ic 
(like the botan-) is Greek, we may add the Latin -al. As 
such a word was possible in the Lower Empire, where such 
words as Tr^arovoTd^tog were common, we may call these 
(after the fashion of the architects) Byzantine formations. 
This, however, is only naming our tools. The mixture 
remains the same. At the same time one of the con- 
ditions required in the introduction of new words is 
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complied with. There exists a language in which they 
are possible. Generally, however, the actual occurrence 
of the whole word is impossible. Part comes from 
Language A : part from Language B : whilst in Language 
C, they are tacked together — something (as in words like 
botanic-al'ly) with additions. 

§ 294. Change of accent, — A change of accent con- 
verts a Noun into a Verb. Walker has referred this 
to the action of the Participle. 



Substantive. 


Verb. 


Participle. 


Abstract 


abstr&ct 


abstr^x^ing 


Accent 


accent 


accenting 


Affix 


afftx 


affixing 


Augment 


augment 


angm^nting 


C611eagae 


colleague 


coll^/aguing 


C6mpact 


compact 


comp&cting 


C6mponnd 


comp6and 


comp6anding 


C6mpress 


compress 


compressing 


Concrete 


concrete 


concreting 


C6nflict 


conflict 


conflicting 


C6nserve 


conserve 


conserving 


Consort 


consdrt 


cons6rting 


Contrast 


contrast 


contrasting 


Converse 


converse 


conversing 


C6nvert 


convert 


converting 


D6sert 


desert 


deserting 


Descant 


desc&nt 


desc4nting 


Digest 


dig^ 


digesting 


■ftaaay 


essay 


essdjring 


ifextract 


extr&ct 


extracting 


Ferment 


ferment 


fermenting 


Frequent 


frequent 


frequenting 


Import 


imp6rt 


imp6rting 


Incense 


ina6nse 


insensing 


Insult 


insiilt 


insiilting 


Object 


obj6ct 


objecting 


Pi6rfume 


perfiime 


perfuming 


Permit 


I)ermlt 


permitting 


Prefix 


prefix 


prefixing 


Premise 


premise 


premising 


Presage 


presage 


presaging 


Present 


present 


presenting 
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Suhstantive, 


Verb, 


Participle. 


Pr6duce 


prod(ice 


producing 


Pr6ject 


proj6ct 


projecting 


Prot^ 


protest 


protesting 


Bebel 


reb^l 


rebelling 


Record 


rec6rd 


rec6rding 


Effuse 


reflise 


refusing 


Subject 


Babj6ct 


subjecting 


Siirvey 


8urv6y 


surveying 


T6nnent 


torment 


tormenting 


Transfer' 


transfer 


transferring 


Trdnsport 


traiisp6rt 


transp6rting. 



None of these words are of English origin. 



CHAPTER V. 



DIMINUTIVES. 



§ 295. Diminutives. — Compared with lamb, man, and 
hill, the words lambkin, mannikin, and hillock, convey 
the idea of smallness or diminution. In hillock there is 
the simple expression of comparative smallness in size. 
In doggie and lassie the addition of the -ie makes the 
word not so much a Diminutive as a term of tenderness. 
The idea of smallness, accompanied, perhaps, with that 
of neatness, generally carries with it that of approbation. 
Clean in English, means, in German, little = kleine. 
The feeling of protection, which is extended to small 
objects, engenders the notion of endearment.* Some- 
times, a Diminutive is a term of disparagement ; as 
lordling and hireling, 

§ 296. Next to knowing that in some Diminutives 
there is something more, it is useful to know that in others 

* As hlein is to clean in German and English, so is pe'Mus {souglU, 
desired) to petit {small) in Latin and French. 
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there is something less, than the simple notion of small- 
ness. This means that, in many cases, the Diminutive 
displaces the original word, and takes its place ; but with- 
out being accompanied by the idea of diminution. Thus 
sol, in Latin == sun. But the Slavonic for sun is slunce = 
little sun, originally ; now simply sun. The only word for 
star in Latin is stella = ster-ula = little star. The French 
for sun is sol-eil = sol-illus = little sun. In Italian frat- 
ello and sor-ella = brother and sister z= /rater, soror, 
without any idea of size. In the Lithuanic, where the 
Diminutives attain their maximum, we may meet such 
expression as the big little-sun. 

§ 297. Taking the English and Scotch together, our 
Diminutives are numerous. Taking the English alone 
they are few. The first that come under notice are — 

Form in -ck. — Common in Scotch ; as lassock, laddock, 
wifock, playock (plaything) bittock, haddock, sillock {fry 
of the coal fish), with many others. In English (a) cur- 
rent — bullock, hillock, buttock; (b) archaic — paddock 
(toad); mammock (fragment)', (c) provincial — emmock 
(emmet)y dunnock (hedge-sparrow), ruddock (robin-red- 
breast). 

Forms in -ick — These are from the fuller forms in -ock; 
as laddick, lassick, riddick (ruddock), sillick (sillock), 
emmeck (emmock). 

§ 298. To proceed : the older form of apricot is abri- 
cock. The older form of brittle is brickie (from break). 
With these preliminaries we may consider — 

1. Emmet = ant. Compare emmock and emmick, as 
given above. 

2. Gobbet =piece, mouth-full. In Scotch, gappock. 

3. Mammet, same as mammock. 
4i, Gimlet. — In Scotch, gemlick. 

The evidence that the -t in these words represents 
»i 18 satisfactory. Professor Key, from whose valual^le 
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paper the list (aloDg with numerous other details) 
is taken, adds cricket^ hornet, limpet, locket, mallet, 
packet, pocket, sippit, smicket (from smock), tippet, 
wevet (Somersetshire for gpider^s web), ballot, spigot. 
Here, however, the origin of the */ is uncertain. The 
local term fitchet = polecat has a better claim^ in- 
asmuch as there is another form fitchew, in which the 
origin of the w out of a A is nearly certain. Brisket 
and maggot are transpositions from bristeck (from breast), 
and the A. S. ma^u where a A or. y precedes (as in 
smock). 

Form in 'ing. — lord-ing, bird-ing. 

Form in -/. — nozzle (nose), speckle (speck), spittle 
{spit), throstle {thrush), thimble {thumb), girdle, griddle 
{grid-iron), kernel {com), gristle, knuckle, stubble, sparkle. 

Soare = a deer in its third year. Sorr-el = a deer in 
its second year. 

Kantle = small comer, from cant = comer. 

Hurdle; in Dutch, horde; German, hurde. Hording, 
without the -/, is used in an allied sense by builders in 
English. 

§ 299. Form in -ie. — Scotch — wifie, daddie, lassie, 
lambie, boatie. English — daddy, baby. 

§ 300. Double Derivatives. — (a) Forms of which the 
basis is k, 

K+ie. — Scotch — Lassockie, lassickie, unfockie. 

K-^in. — This gives us the termination -kin, the com- 
monest of our Diminutives, though by no means general. 
The following list is from a paper on English Diminu- 
tives in the Philological Museum (vol. i. pp. 679-()86). 
Mannikin, lambkin, pipkin {= little pipe), Gerkin is 
from the root of gourd rather than from gourd itself; 
German, gurke ; Norse, gurka. 

Jerkin ^=^ frock. In Dutch, ^ttrA. 

Pumpkin. — Dutch, pomp. Obsolete in English, 
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Griskin = Little pig. Gris or grice. Obsolete. 

Bumpkin. — Root b-m ; Dutch, boom = tree^ beam ; in 
GermaD baum = tree; in English beam (generally = 
the trabs, but preserved in horn-beam, with the power of 
arbor). The notion of woodinessy connected with stu- 
pidity, or extreme simplicity, is shown in the word block- 
head. 

Firkin =Little fourth = Latin quadraniulus. 

Lastly, we have in lad-i-k-in, mann-i-k-in, the combi- 
tion -i + A;+n, 

§ 301. Form with -l + ing. — Bant-Uing, dar-l-ing, 
chitter-l'ing, duck-Uing, first-l-ing, fond-l-ing, found-l-ing^ 
kit-l'ing, nest-l-ing, star-l-ing [stare), sap-l-ing, seed-Uing, 
strip'l-ing, suck-l-ing, wit-Uing, year-Uing, and a few 
others. In change-l-ing and nurse-l-ing, the root is other 
than English. In hire-l-ing, lord-Uing, and wit-l-ing the 
idea of diminution is accompanied by that of contempt. 

§ 302. Form in l+ock — In Professor Key^s list I 
find, from Jamieson,and (as such) Scotch — hump-l-ock = 
a small heap, knub-l-ock = a little knob. 

§ 303. The combination let = 1 -{- et. — Here the -/- 
is German — common in the Swiss and Bavarian forms 
of speech — whilst the -t- is either English or French, 
as the case may be. When English it is -t in emmet ; 
i. e. a / = A ; when French, the -/ in lancet. When the 
latter, it gives us an instance of hybridism. In gim-lct 
the affix seems to be English. In ham-let, stream-let, 
and ring-let, it is, probably, French. 

§ 304. The combination rel = r -{- el. The analysis 
of cockrel [cockerel) and pickerel is cock-er-el and pick- 
er-el; but as the words cocker and piker have no inde- 
pendent existence, it is an unsatisfactory one. The 
nearest approach to a Diminutive of the kind is fresher 
= young frog, the A.-S. and 0. E. forms for frog having 
been fr ox Bnifrosh = German frosch. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AUGMENTATIVES. 

§ 305. The opposite to Diminutive is Augmentative, 
from the Latin augmenium = increase ; Augmentatives 
being words by which the notion of excessive size is sug- 
gested. They are, by no means, so widely diflfused over 
the domain of language as Diminutives; and, where 
they occur, they are less numerous. The Italian is, 
probably, the language which has the most of them. 
In the Italian, however the Diminutives (as has already 
been stated) are numerous also : so that there is no reason 
for believing that the two classes are in any inverse ratio 
to each other. Like the Diminutives, the Augmentatives 
have secondary meanings ; and, as a general rule, the idea 
conveyed by them is anything but complimentary. Many 
of them are terms of disparagement; though some are 
quite indifferent. They are often sonorous words with a 
broad vowel : e. g, — ponione, bassone, ballone, bragadoccio ; 
all of which have been introduced from the Italian 
language into our own. 

The nearest approach to an Augmentative in the German 
languages is to be found in certain words in -art, or -ard; 
as drunk-ard, stink-ard, lagg-ard, cow-ard, and bragg-art. 

In wiz-ard {witch-ard) superiority of size is made the 
distinctive character of the male, as opposed to the female, 
impostor : and wizard, like gander, is a word where the 
masculine form is fuller than the feminine; the general 
rule being that words like duch-ess, peer-ess, &c., are de- 
rived from duke, peer, &c. The dealers, however, in witch- 
craft were chiefly women. 
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Bastard is not a word of this class ; but one from a 
wholly different source. 

Reynard = fox is from the proper name Rumhart, 
Reynold, or Rinaldo. 

Buzzard =^ the Latin but-eo, shows that the -ard is non- 
radical. But' is, apparently, the put-, in putt-ock, another 
name of the Buteo. 



It 



Or find the partridge in the pattock's nest.** 



§ 306. Sweetheart with a single accent, and that on 
the first syllable, is one thing. Sw6et Mart with two ac- 
cents at par is another. The difference between two sepa- 
rate words and a single word made up of two has been 
shown elsewhere ; and the only question that now remains 
is whether swietheart be an ordinary compound, or a deri- 
vative, like upmost and others, t. e, a derivative w^earing 
the garb of a compound. It may be either. It may 
= heart •{- sweety just as black bird= bird ^^^ black, or it may 
= sweet + art (as in bragg-art). In favour of this view is 
the German liebhart ; a word with the same meaning. 
In the ZrOi£;-German this would be a possible compound ; 
inasmuch as, in X«ot(7-German, hart=^heart. In High-Ger- 
man, however, the word is herz — and herz can scarcely 
give such a compound as liebhart, 

§ 307. There is another word of this sort which requires 
notice : i. e. true-love. Adjective for adjective, true is as 
likely to precede the substantive love, as faithful, charm- 
ing, &c., or any other word. Moore might as easily have 
written — 

Then fare thee well, mine own true love — 

as 

Then fare thee well, mine own decM' love, 

though he did not. True love, then, like black bird, is a 
pair of words. But true-love (as in truelove's knot) is a 
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compound. Of what ? Perhaps of love preceded by true ; 
in which case it is a word like blackbird. Perhaps of 
something else. In Danish^ trolove = to betroth and tro^ 
voted =a betrothed or engaged person. Meanwhile lov = 
lag = laWf and has nothing to do with the tender 
passion. Upon this Mr. Laing, in his well-known work 
upon Norway, remarks that the words have no origm in 
the affections, and that *' a man may be a true lovef to 
his bond of ten pounds, as well as to his sweetheart.'' He 
goes further, and holds that the word love itself = amo has 
the same legal character : in which, however, lie is wrong 
— as may be seen from the German Hebe, and the Latin 
lub-et. Laying this, however, out of the question, it is 
clear that, if the first part of this doctrine be right, we 
have, in truehve^ not only a curious derivative, but a word 
of Scandinavian origin. And such I once believed it to 
be. Where, however, is the evidence of its meaning an 
engaged person in English ? Until this be adduced it is 
better to suspend judgment. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PATRONYMICS AND OENTILE NAMES. 

§ 308. In Anglo-Saxon the termination -ing is as truly 
patronymic as -iJVjj is in Greek. In the Bible-translation 
the son of Elisha is called Elising. In the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle occur such genealogies as the following : — Ida 
wees Eopping, Eoppa JSsing, Esa Inging^ Inga Angenwiting, 
Angenwit Alocing, Aloe Beonocitig, Beonoc Branding, 
Brand Bceld^eging, Bceldag Wodenivg, Woden Fri^owulf- 
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ing, Frt^oivulf Finning, Finn Godumlfing, Godwulf Geat- 
ing = Ida was the son of Eoppa, Eoppa of Esa, Esa of 
Inga, Inga of Angenwit, Angenwit of Aloe, Aloe of Beonoc, 
Beonoe of Brand, Brand of Bseidag, Baeldag of Woden, 
Woden of Fri^owulf, Fri^owulf of Finn, Finn of God- 
wulf Godwulf of Geat. — In Greek, this would be "Ih Sv 

(piTEihS) &c. In like manner, Edgar Atheling means 
Edgar of the family of the nobles. 

The plurals of these forms in -ing have commanded 
attention from their prominence in the Anglo-Saxon 
charters, as the names of places. Through the Codex 
Diplomaiicus we learn that the following districts (along 
with many others) of which the names now end in the 
simple singular syllable -ing, originally, ended in the 
plural form 'ing-as. Thus — 



Barking 


in 


Fissex 


was 


Bercingo* 


Bocking 




Essex 




Boccinga*. 


Ditchling 




Sussex 




Dicelinga*. 


Docking 




Norfolk 


— 


Doccingas. 


Mailing 




Kent 


— 


Mallingas 


Beading 




Berks 




Readinga^. 


Tarring 




Sussex 




Terringcw. 



These, with others, are (as has been stated) names 
which actually occur in A. S. documents. In the follow- 
ing, the forms in -as are inferred from the present names. 



Balking 

Barling 

Banning 

Basing 

Belting 

Billing 

Birling 

Brading 



in 



Essex from a hypothetical Balcingos. 



Essex 


— 


Beorlingas. 


Kent' 




Beormingcw. 


Hants 




Basingos. 


Kent 


— 


Beltingcw. 


Norths, &c. 


— 


Billinga^. 


Northumberland 




Birlingcw. 


Hants 




Bradingos. 



and so on throughout the alphabet. In a few cases, 
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h^Owever, tie -asy in the form -5, is retained at the pre- 
*^tit time, e. g. : — 

Barlings in Lincolnshire. 

Bealings — Suffolk. 

Hastings — Sassex. 

Lillings — Yorkshire. 

§ 309. Can these plurals^ real and hypothetical, be 
the names of the men and women who occupied certain 
districts rather than the names of the districts themselves ? 
Yes. The nature of the word Wales * may be seen in 
§ 8 ; but it is only one word out of many ; the trans- 
fer of the name of the inhabitants to the land inhabited 
being common both in A.-S. and Old English. Again, 
in Lithuanic — 

Szvedai, Swedes from Szvedas, a Swede = Sweden. 
Frfisai, Prusdaru — PHisas, a Prussian = Prussia, 
L^nkai) Poles L^nkas, a Pole = Poland, 

In Cornwall, the n/ w-l is singular ; as it, also, is in 
the following passage : — 

*' pis ti)7ing com him how WaU him betrayed 
perfor is Qascoyn left and er at werre delayed." 

Bob. Bb. 263. 

The older name for England is Engle = Angles, rather 
than Anglia. 

<< The Denes adde the maj^stre, tho al was * do : 
And by Est Angle and Lyndeseye hii wende yor)> atte laste, 
And so hamward al by Kent and slow and bamde vaste.'* 

Bob. Glou. 160. 

To proceed. 'Norfolk and Suffolk are the people {folk) 
of the North and South, the use of f-lk as the part of a 
local name being particularly common in the Norse. 

* Our toaU-wuts have nothing to do with walls. They are foreign nvis ; 
Welsh niUs, or fmces Cfallicce, 
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SuB-sex, and Ess-^^ are the South Saxons^ and tli.^ 
East Saxons rather than Souths or East^ Saxony. 

Somer-s^/^ and Dor-set are words of the same kind ; 
meaning SomeT'Setilers and Dor-settlers — the A.-S. form , 
having been sata = incola, with a plural both in -as, and I 
-an. In the Codex Diplomaticus we have — J 



BeonoUcetsLii 


in 


Worcestershire 


M5«cftin in Worcesterahire 


Br&d«e6m 


— 


ditto 


WreoceMcten — Shropeliire 


Qnmsetajo. 


— 


ditto 


Cnegscton — Kent 


Incsetaji 




ditto 


Crud«rtan — Wilts 



§ 310. The total number of different names, either real 
or inferred, which end in -ing, is, as Mr. Kemble writes, 
627 ; but, as several of them are repeated in different 
counties, the sum total amount to 1329, distributed 
thus : — 



Yorkshire 


. 127 


Norfolk . . . 


. 97 


Lincolnshire . 


. 76 


Sussex . . . , 


. 68 


Kent . . . , 


. 60 


Suffolk 


. 56 


Northumberland . 


. 48 


Essex . . . , 


. 48 


Gloster 


. 46 


Somerset . . , 


. 45 


Northampton 


. 35 


Salop . . . . 


. 34 


Hants 


. 33 


Warwick 


. 31 


Oxford . 


. 31 


Lancashire . 


. 26 


WUts . 


. 25 


Cheshire 


. 25 


Devon 


. 24 


Bedford 


. 22 



Berks . 






22 


Nottingham . 






22 


Oamhridge . 






21 


Dorset . 






21 


StrfiflFoid 






19 


Durham 






. 19 


Leicester 






19 


Surrey . 






. 18 


Bucks . 






. 17 


Hunts . 






. 16 


Derby . 






14 


Worcester . 






. 13 


Middlesex . 






. 12 


Hertford 






. 10 


Cumberland . 






6 


Rutland 






4 


Westmoreland 






2 


Cornwall 






2 


Monmouth . 










§ 311. In respect to the names like Tarrinff, &c., 
which stand alone, or without the additions of -tvic, -ham, 
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•worM, "borough, and the like, their distribution is as 



*eat . . 






. 25 


Hunts . 


• < 






Norfolk 






. 24 


Northumberland 






Stiasex. 






. 24 


Notts . 






&8ex . . . 






21 


Cambridge 








Siiffollr 






. 15 


Derby . 








^ork . 






. 13 


Dorset . 








Xancdn 






. 7 


Gloucester 








Southampton 






6 


Oxon . 








Berks . 






5 


Bucks . 








Surrey 






5 


Devon . 








Beds . 






4 


Salop . 








iSTorths 






4 


Leicester 








Lancashire . 






4 


Somerset 








Middlesex . 






4 


Warwick 








Herts . 






3 


WUts . 









3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



§ 312. Supposing these words to be declined like 
cyning = king, their possessive case would be, in the sin- 
gular number, [say) Malling-es, in the plural, Malling-a. 
If so, the town of Mailing, or, of a Mailing would be 
MaUingestun ; the toum of the Mailings being Mallinga- 
tun. But what would Mallingtun be ? This question is 
anything but unimportant. In the Codea^ Diplomaticus 
(No. 179), Mr. Kemble finds an JE^elumlfing land; also 
(No. 195), a Folcwining land; also [ibid.), a Wynhearding 
land ; upon which he remarks that this means the land 
of an jEthelwulf, a Foltvine, and a Wynheard; rather than 
that of a family called JEthelvmlfings, a family called 
Folcwinings, or a family called Wynhear dings. From 
this, he argues that the termination -ing is, by no means, 
sufficient, in all cases, to make a patronymic, but that, 
on the contrary, it sometimes denotes a genitive, or pos- 
sessive, case — jEthelwulfing land being exactly equivalent 
to uEthelvmlfes land. In like manner Woolbedington, 
Wool Lavington, and Barlavington are, respectively, 
Wulfboedingtun, Wulfldfingtun, and Bedrlafingtun, or the 
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towns of (tunas) of Wulfbsed, Wulfldf, and Be6rlaf. — 
See Saxons in England, vol. i. p. 60, note. 

The view that -ing is virtually a genitive case, is 
further developed in a paper by the same author in the 
Philological Transactions (vol. iv.). Objected to by 
Mr. Watts, who holds that the form is adjectival rather 
than genitive, this doctrine has been endorsed by Pro- 
fessor Key. 

§ 313. The notion that -inff is the sign of a genitive 
case in the way that -s is one, I hold to be untenable ; and 
I doubt whether the author meant to say that it was so. 
Wallis calls all our forms in -s adjectives, on the strength 
of the import of a good hat and a man^s hat being, as far 
as the relations of good and man*s to hat are concerned, 
the same. Yet, he would never have said that hominis 
was in the same category with bonus, or bonus in the same 
category as hominis, except in a very general way. That 
the ideas expressed by the words patronymic and 
genitive are allied no one doubts — and, it seems to me, 
that Mr. Kemble meant little more than this. Without 
laying undue stress upon the paucity of examples, and 
arguing that a final -a, the sign of the genitive plural, 
may have been omitted by either the speaker or the 
copyist, we may fairly say that the power under notice 
is exceptional. If so, all that can be said is that in 
a few instances such words as ^theltvulfing Za7irf=either 
terra jEthelwulfii, or terra JEthelumlfiana. For making 
the forms exclusively genitive, I see as few reasons as I 
see for making them exclusively adjectival. They are 
neither one nor the other exactly; any more than 
Priamides is exactly either Priami or Priameius. 

§ 314. So much for the purely etymological question. 
The historical aspect of the question is, at least, of equal 
interest. If phrases like WulfidfingtiJtn=^Wulflafs tovm^ 
we have a great number of large places founded by 
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single individuals. I do not say that such is not the 
case. In many cases — especially in the Danish parts of 
England — the undeniable sign of the genitive case (s) 
conies between a personal proper name and a local 
common one, e. g, in Ingoldsby, Ormskirk, Scc,=InffiailcP8 
town, Orm's Church, &c. Upon the whole, however, I 
favour the inference suggested by the numerous plural 
forms in -ingas, and believe that the ordinary Patronymic 
power is the one which best suits the form. The 
question, however, is far too complicated for a work like 
the present. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

ABSTRACTS. — FORMS IN -TH. — FORMS IN -NESS. 

^ 315. Proper Abstracts are of two kinds (a) Determi- 
nate and (b) Indeterminate. 

§ 316. The Determinate Abstracts denote qualities to 
the exclmion of their opposites. They fall into two 
divisions ; in the first of which the Adjective is simple ; 
in the second of which it is either Derivative or Com- 
pound. 

§ 317. Adjective Simple. — Words like long, broad, 
high, deep, strong^ hot, to which short, narrow, low, shal- 
low, weak, cold stand in contrast, run in pairs, as — 
high, low; broad, rwrrow, &c. In these each adjective 
can take the termination -ness; in other words, we can 
say both long-ness and short-ness, broad-ness and narrow^ 
ness, high-ness and low-ness, deep-ness and shallow-ness, 
strong-ness and weak-ness, hot-Tiess and cold-ness — at least, 
good authorities have done so. At the same time, it is 
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clear that there is a difference; this difference being 
favour of the more negative term of the two. Thus :- 



Short-ness is commoner than Long-ness. 
Narrow-ness — — Broad-nesa. 

Low-nesa — — High-ness. 

Shallow-neaB — — Deep-ness. 

Weak-ness — — Stiong-ness. 

Cold-ness — — Hot-ness. 

§ 318. If there be any exception to this statement it 
lies with the word hiffhnesa, which is, perhaps^ commoner 
than loumess. It should^ however^ be remembered that 
it has two meanings — being used as a title of honour, 
as your Royal Highness, On the other hand, long- 
ness and strongness are words which a very fastidious 
writer would hesitate about using. And, unless he gave 
them their right meaning, he would do well in abstaining 
from them. 

§ 319. Second division. — Adjective Derived {a) Deri- 
vative element -y—Happi-ness, un-happiness, naughti-ness. 

(b) Derivative element -ish — slugg-ish-ness, peev-ish' 
ness. 

{c) Participial forms in -ed — content-ed-ness. 
§ 320. Adjective Compound, — (a) Words in -ly = like 
world-li-ness, man-li-ness. 

(J) Words in -ful — truth-ful-ness. 

(c) Words in -less — ruth-less-ness, care-less-ness. 

§ 321. The Indeterminate Abstracts denote qualities, 
but without excluding their opposites. Thus, we may 
talk of the length of a very short walk — the height of a low 
chair — the depth of a shallow stream, and the like. In 
all these cases we merely mean that the walk, the chair, 
and the water have a certain amount of extension in a 
certain direction. Whether this be little or much is an- 
other matter. We mention it generally. If we wished to 
draw attention to the fact pf the three qualities being &e- 
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fot£? the average we should Bay shart-ness, low-ness, and 
^hallow-ness. 

§ 322. The Indeterminate Abstracts^ in the typical 
form, are formed from Adjectives by the addition of -M. 
As this, however, is a simple consonant, it creates no new 
syllable. As it attaches itself directly to the Adjective 
(the Adjective itself generally ending in a consonant) it 
creates some slight euphonic modifications. Thus : — 

In strong and long the vowel changes, after the manne . 
of the ia old and elder, and the result is strenff-th, 
leng-th. 

So it does in broad, giving &rea(/-M, pronounced bred-th. 
Here the affinity between the sounds of -d and 'th give 
us a near approach of a true reduplication of a consonant. 

In heighth, the power of the h is often overlooked, and 
the word is sounded height. 

In depth the opposite often occurs, and many say defth 
on the principle that, in the Greek language, give 
us such forms as rufOsig. 

§ 323. With the forms in -th, the phenomenon of 
§ 317 is reversed, and words like short-th, narrow'th, 
loss-thj cold-th, are either rare or non-existent : in other 
.words, the negative terms take the form in -ness. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON CERTAIN FORMS IN -EB. — DEGREES OF COMPARISON.— 

DEFECT AND COMPLEMENT. 

§ 824. .Preparatory to the consideration of the de- 
grees of comparison, we must attend to certain phenomeup 
connected with the forms in -cr; an ending which is com- 
mon to (1) certain pronouns, as ei-th^er, n-ei-th-er, whe-th-er, 
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a-th-er ; (2) certain prepositions and adverbs, as 
und-er, af-Uer; (3) adjectives of the comparative 
as wis-er, strong-er, hett-er, &c. ; (4) adjectives, with tl 
form of the comparative, but the power of the positiv^^ 
degree ; as upp-er, und-er, inn-er, out-er, hind-er, Whc» t 
is the idea common to all these words ? Bopp, who ha^ 
best generalized the view of the form, considers the fun- 
damental idea to be that of duality. In the comparative 
degree we have a relation between one object and some 
other object like it, or a relation between two single 
elements of comparison : BiS A is wiser than B. In the 
superlative degree we have a relation between one object 
and all others like it, or a relation between one single and 
one complex element of comparison : A is wiser than B, 
C, D, &c. Over and above, however, the idea of simple 
comparison, there is that of (1) contrariety; as in inner, 
outer, under, upper, over; and (2) choice in the way of 
an alternative; as either, neither, other, and whether, a 
word which, as a pronoun, is nearly obsolete. No one 
at present says whether of the two will you have, or 
whether of the two is this ? but, on the contrary, which 
of the two, &c. In Lithuanic, the converse takes place, 
and whether (at least its equivalent katras) applies to 
more than two, e, g. : — 

Trfs beni^czei sz^no pi6ve ; 
Katrda btisit rndno melas ? 
Katrds plauksit vainikSlio ) 

». e. Three young men mow hay ; 

Whether {which) will be my love ? 
Whether {which) wiU swim for the wreath ? 

The word, as is suggested by this quotation, is an old 
one ; being the Latin uter {c-uter, whence n-euter = n- 
either) and the Greek xofs^og {=7r6Ts§og), 

§ 325. The notice of the extent to which the notion 
of comparison is connected with that of duality is not the 
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tily preliminary to the consideration of what are called 
i^e positive, comparative, and superlative degrees of adjec- 
^Ves and adverbs. A distinction, important elsewhere, is 
^t*e-eminently important here. This is ike distinction be- 
^'tveen a sequence in logic and a sequence in etymology. 
iJhe ideas or notions of thouy thy, thee, are ideas between 
'which there. is a metaphysical or logical connection. The 
train of such ideas may be said to form a sequence, and 
such a sequence may be called a logical one. The forms 
thou, thy, thee, are forms or words between which there 
is a formal or an etymological connection. A train of 
such words may be called a sequence, and such a sequence 
may be called an etymological one. In the case of thou, 
thy, thee, the etymological sequence tallies with the 
logical one. In the case of /, my, me, the etymological 
sequence does not tally (or tallies imperfectly) with the 
logical one. Applying this to words like good, better, 
fee, we see, at once, that, whilst some are deficient in 
their Comparative and Superlative, others are deficient in 
their Positive, forms. The defective character, however, 
of this class of words is not all. It must be remarked 
that the forms which one word wants are made good 
by those which another possesses. Hence, there is not 
only defect, but what may be called complement also. 
The word good fills up what was wanting to the forms 
better and best. 

That the phenomena of defect and complement will 
meet us again when we reach the pronouns is suggested 
by the example just given. It will meet us elsewhere 
besides. It will meet us most especially amongst the 
verbs. 
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CHAPTER X, 

FORMATION OP THE COMPARATIVE DEGREE, — DETAILS. 

§ 326. The comparative is formed from the positive by 
adding -er ; as cold, rich, dry — cold-er, rich-er, dry-er. 
This -r was, originally, -s. (See § 330.) 

§ 327. Details. — In worse we may suppose that there 
is a remnant of this : the Moeso-Gothic form being vdir* 
siza; in Old High-German, wirsiro; Middle High-German, 
wirser; Old Saxon, wirso; Anglo-Saxon, vyrsa; Old 
Norse, v'erri; Danish, vtBrre ; and Swedish, vdrre. 

Near, nearer. — A. S, neah ; comparative, nearre, near, . 
nyr ; superlative, nyhst, nehst. Observe, the absence of 
the r. This shows that the English positive near is the 
Anglo-Saxon comparative nearre, and that in the secondary 
comparative nearer, we have an excess of expression. In 
the vulgarism betterer for better, and in the antiquated 
forms worser for worse, and lesser for less, we have an 
excess of expression. In the Old High-German we have 
the forms bets'e'rdro, miroro, Sr'er'era = better, more, ere* 
It may be, however, that the r in near is a mere point 
of orthography, and that it is not pronounced ; just as 
father and farther are, for the most part, pronounced 
alike. 

Farther, — Anglo-Saxon, feor, fyrre, fyrrest. The th 
seems euphonic, inserted by the same process that gives 
the J in av^^og. 

Further.-— GonfoMudei yfith farther, although in reality 
from a different word, /(jre. Old High-German, /wrrfir ; 
New High- German, der vordere; Anglo-Saxon, fyr^re. 
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CHAPTER XL 

FORMATION OP THE StTPERLATIVE DEGnEE» — DETAILS. 

§ 328. The superlative degree is formed from the posi- 
tive by the addition of the syllable -est ; as dark, dark-est; 
coldy cold-est ; richy rich-est ; dry, dry-est ; low, low-esL 

§ 329. But it may also be formed from the com- 
parative by changing the r of the comparative into s, and 
adding t ; as dark^er, darkles, dark-es't ; cold-er, cold-es, 
cold-eS't; rich-er, rich-es, rich-es-t; dry~er, dry-ea, dry-es-t; 
low-er, low-es, low-es-t, 

§ 330. To understand the reason why this complex 
and apparently unnecessary process has been noticed^ we 
must remember what has been said concerning the 
Moeso-Gothic language^ and the extent to which it pre- 
serves the older forms of the Gothic inflections; and, 
also^ that the Moeso-Gothic Comparative was not formed 
in r, but in s. Ald-iza, bat-iza, sut-iza, were the original 
forms of what became in Old High-German ali-iro, bets- 
iro, suatS'iro, and in English, old-er, bett-er, sweet-er. 
This is one fact. Another is, that whilst many languages 
have a Comparative without a Superlative degree, few or 
none have a Superlative without a Comparative, Hence, in 
the case of a Superlative in -st, two views may be taken. 
According to the one, it is the Positive with the addition 
of 8t; according to the other, it is the old Comparative in 
-« with the addition only of t. Now, Grimm, and others, 
lay down as a rule, that the Superlative is formed, not 
directly from the Positive, but indirectly through the Com^ 

parative. 

§ 331. With the exception of worse and less, all the 
English Comparatives end in r; yet no Superlative ends 
in rt, the form being, not wise, wiser, vnsert, but wi%^^ 
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wiser, wisest This fact^ without invalidating the notion 
just laid down^ gives additional importance to the Com- 
parative forms in s; since it is from these, before they 
changed to r, that we must suppose the Superlatives 
to have been derived. This theory being admitted^ 
we can, by approximation, determine the date of the 
Superlative degree. It was introduced into the lan- 
guages allied to the English, after the establish- 
ment of the Comparative and before the change of 
s into r. 

§ 882. Of the English superlatives, the only ones 
that demand a detailed examination, are those that are 
generally despatched without difficulty, viz. the words in 
most such as midmost, foremost, &c. The current view is 
that they are compound words, formed from simple ones, 
by the addition of the superlative term most. Grimm^s 
view is opposed to this. In appreciating this, we must 
bear in mind the phenomena of excess of expression ; at 
the same time we must not depart from the current 
theory without duly considering that we have in Icelandic 
the forms ruermeir,fj(iermeir, &c., nearer and fart her, most 
unequivocally compounded of near + more and of far + 
more. The A. S. gives us the following forms : — 



Anglo-Saxon. 


English. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


English. 


innema 


inmost 


forma 


foremost. 


iitema 


onimost 


eeftema 


aftermost. 


idSema 


latest 


ufema 


utmost. 


betema 


latest 


hindema 


hindmost. 


ni'Sema 


nethermost 


midema 


midmost. 



Besides these, there are in the other allied languages, 
words like fruma=first, aftuma=last, miduma=middle. 
These words show at once, that, as far as they are con-, 
cerned, the m which appears in the last syllable of each 
has nothing to do with the word most. On the contrary, 
there was formed, in Anglo-Saxon, a regular superlative 
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fifom them by the addition of at ; as afte-m-est, fyr-m-esty 
late-m-est, sv^-m-est, yfe-m-est, uie'tn-est. And, hence, 
in the present English, the diflFerent parts of the syllable 
most (in words like upmost), come from different quarters. 
The m is the m in the Anglo-Saxon words innema, &c. ; 
whilst the -st is the common sign of the superlative. In 
separating, then, such words as midmost into its com- 
ponent parts, we should write — 

mid-m-otst not mid-most fore-m-ost not fore-m 

at-m-ost — nt-most in-m-ost — in-most, 

up-m-ost — up-most hind-m-ost — hind-most. 

§ 333. In certain words the syllable m-ost is added to 
a word abeady ending in er ; that is, to a word already 
marked with the sign of the comparative degree. 

neth-er-most hind-er-most. 

ntt-er-most ont-er-most. 

upp-er-most inn-er-most. 

Here, the addition is most, as a simple word ; and the 
result is a Compound — not a Derivative. 

Having accounted for the m in the words just men- 
tioned, we can account for the m in the word former. 
The superlative was forma; and former was a com- 
parative, catachrestically, derived from it. 



CHAPTER XII. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 



§ 334. Comparison of Adverbs. — Adverbs, like adjec- 
tives, take degrees of comparison, though not to the same 
extent. In the sun shines bright, the word bright means 
brightly; and although the use of the latter word would 
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have been the more elegant^ the expression is not nn- 
grammatical. 

The sun shines t(y4ay brighter than it did yesterday, and 
to-morrow it will shine brightest, — Here also the sense is 
adverbial. 

In words like oftener and seldomer the adverbial cona- 
parison is beyond doubt. 

§ 335. Adverbs, then, take the degrees of compari- 
son : and not only do they do this, but the history of 
their forms is important. In Anglo-Saxon there were two 
forms; one in -re and -este, the other in -or and -ost. 
Now the first of these was the form taken by adjectives ; 
as se scearpre sweord^=ihe sharper sword, and se scearpeste 
sweord=the sharpest sword: the second, the form taken 
by adverbs ; as, se sweord scyr^ scearpor = the sword cuts 
sharper, and se sweord scyr^ scearpost = the sword cuts 
sharpest. 

§ 336. More than this — the adverbial form had a ten- 
dency to make the preceding vowel full : the adjectival, a 
tendency to make it small. Thus — 



*08itive. 


Comparative, 


Superlative, 




Lang, 


Lengre, 


Lengest, 


Long. 


Strang, 


Strengre, 


Strengest, 


Strong. 


Geong, 


Gyngre, 


Gyngest) 


Young. 


Sceort, 


Scytre, 


Scyrtest, 


Short. 


HelOi, 


Hyrre, 


Hyhst, 


nigh. 


EM^ 


)lldre. 


YJdeM,, 


Old. 



Of this change, the word last quoted is a still-existing 
specimen, as old, elder, and older, eldest and oldest. Be- 
tween the two forms, however, there is a diflference in 
meaning, elder being used as a substantive, and having 
a plural form, elders. This, however, is by the way. 
A more important word is rather: in which we pro- 
nounce the a like the a in father, or full. Nevertheless, 
the positive form is small, the a being pronounced as the 
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a in fate, or gmalL The word itself means quick, easy= 
the classical root paf- in paiiog. What we do quickly and 
willingly we do by preference. If the word rather were an 
adjective^ the vowel of the comparative would be sounded 
as the a in fate. As it is^ however^ it is adverbial^ and 
as such is properly sounded full. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



ON THE ORDINALS. — WHAT 18 THE CONNEXION BETWEEN 
THE OBDINALS AND THE DEOBEES OF COMPARISON. 

§ 337. The Ordinals are derived from the Cardinals. 
There is, however, no etymological connection between 
rither one and Jlrst, or two and second. With the 
others the ordinal form is either th or a modification of 
it. Thus— 



Cardinal, 


Ordinal 


Three 


Thir-rf. 


Four 


VoWT'th. 


Five 


m-th. 


Six 


Six-til. 


Kight 


Eigh-^A. 



And so on. 

§ 338. Is there any connection between the Ordinals of 
Numerals and the Superlatives of Adjectives ? It is an 
undoubted fact that more than one form is common to 
certain Superlatives, and to certain Ordinals. Thus the 
-»i- infor-m-er, of which the Anglo-Saxon isfor-m-a, and 
which is, in Latin, pri-m-us, and, in Lithuanic, pir-m-asi, 
is, without doubt, the -w- in infi-m-us, exti-m-us, &c. = 
lowest, outermost, &c. ; all being superlatives. It is also 



«1 
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an undoubted fact that the -/- in sex-t-us (sixth) is the 
-/- in v^U'T'Og, and the 'iinu in sep-tim-uSy the tim of 
eX'tim'US. It is impossible to see these coincidences 
without admitting the possibility of such identifications. 
Those, however, who see this are asked to see more. 
They are asked to see in the Greek form -Tar-y and 
^ix«Tar-oj an original -toiit' in which both the -t- 
and -/bi- once existed. They are then asked to see, 
in a word like ^(>«-t-oj, a form in which -a*- is lost, 
but the -T- preserved. They are then asked to see in 
infi^muSy a form where the -/« is preserved, but without 
the -/tu. 

§ 389. All this passes within the region of the Superla- 
tive Degree, and without any hypothesis as to the affinity 
between the ideas of Superlativity and Ordinality. Bat 
what if the latter be superadded? In this case, the 
Ordinals are dealt with as Superlatives, and, mutatis mu- 
tandis, the reasoning is repeated. The -/tm- in sepMrn- 
us is the full, perfect, and typical form ; the -/- in quar-t- 
us, the 't' minus m-. The -m- in deci^m-us is the -m- 
minus t-: all this within the compass of one language. 
But this is not all ; the Latin for 7 is septem, the Greek 
B'jrra. The Norse for 7 is sjau. But, in the English, 
in seve-n, the -n- (being the -m- of the ordinal) is re- 
flected back (so to say) on the cardinal. This may, 
or may not, be the case. But there is more behind. 
The Greek for 10 is h)ca; wherein, not only the -t- 
but the -wi- is lost also; as may be seen from dec-em. 
But the English for 10 is ten ; in Moeso-Gothic taihun. 
Here the -A- = -A;- (in 3£«a), and -c- (in decern) ; whilst 
the -n- = -m- in septi-m-us = -m- in infi-m-us = -m- 
in pri-m-us = -m- of the Superlative Degree = -m- of 
ordinality — this -m- of ordinality being reflected on the 
Superlative. The same applies to seven and nine. The 
-»- is Tuot radical, as is inferred from sjau, and inta: 
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and it is ordinal, as is inferred from septi-m-us and 
novi'm'Us = nanus . AH this should be known, because 
it is found in the writiugs of authoritative grammarians. 
But is it true ? I cannot say. It explains so much that 
I am slow to believe it wholly wrong. At the same 
time the patent and ostensible argument in favour of it 
is unsatisfactory. To treat first as the ordinal of two, 
is like treating / as the nominative of me. They are 
not only two words but the names for two di£ferent 
ideas. First is a superlative all the world over. It is 
at the most honourable end of a series, or order; and, 
as such, Ordinal. But this order, in which it is so 
superlative, is not represented by one, but by second, 
third, fourth, and so on. In respect to these it is both 
ordinal and superlative. What it is to one is another 
matter. It is certainly not its superlative. 

§ 340. To proceed. Compare second vriih two, and what 
is the correlation ? None, The true correlative to second 
is first ; and as second is from the Latin secundum, to 
which the root is the sec- in seq-uor, the two together 
mean, there or thereabouts, the preceding and ihe follow- 
ing. If any degree of comparison comes in here, it is 
the comparative; and that this does come in is shown 
in those languages which, like the Danish, use anden 
= other for second. 

§ 341. Notwithstanding all this, it is possible that, in 
words like third, fourth, &c., some idea of superlativeness 
may exist, though not to the extent to which it exists in 
first. When we say the fifth, or the sixth, we use the 
definite article just as we do when we say the best, or the 
worst . We also imply that a number of objects is spoken 
about ; inasmuch as the fifth implies the fourth, third, 
second and first which preceded it — the highest number 
being at the head of the series. In this there are the 
elements of ordinality of some kind. But i& it t\i<& ot^- 
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nality that implies a cardinality? Is it a correlation 
between ffth and five ? No. The ordinals^ from twOy 
upwards^ are ordinal to each other ^ and not to their so 
called cardinals. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

EXPRESSION OP DIFFERENCE OP SEX. — DERIVATIVES IN 

'IN AND -STER. 

§ 342. Forms in 'in. — The chief affix by which the name 
of a male is converted into that of a female, is, in Ger- 
man -m; so that from freund=^ friend we get Jreund-inn 
= female-friend. It is a termination which is not only 
German but Sarmatian also : the Lithuanic giving 



Baj6ra8 


nobleman 


bajor-^«*. 


Eiinigs 


parson 


kunig-d'n^. 


Kiirpius 


shoeinaksr 


kiirpiu7-l?n5. 


Av^iiaa 


mother's brother 


av^u-en^ (JU8 vnfe). 


Anilas 


ass 


asil-^Ti^. 


Gtkndras 


stork 


g^di-€rUy &c., &c 



This being the case, its absence in English is remark- 
able. The only word in which it is believed to exist at the 
present moment is vixen = female fox = fuchsinn, Ger- 
man. I am, however, by no means certain that the word 
is not of recent introduction. If so, it is in the same 
predicament as margravine and landgravine from march- 
grave, and is merely a naturalized German word. That 
the 'ine in hero-ine, from hero, has a wholly diflFerent origin 
is manifest ; being from the Greek h^caiivn, 

§ 343. Forms in -ster. — Forms in -ster were originally 
the names of Females. The old glossaries give us — 





(1.) 






Textor 


webba 


Oitharedna 


hearpere 


Textrix 


"webbcsfre 


Citharista 


hearpes^e 
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(2.) 



Eec 



Cantor 


sangere 


Fidicen fi^Iere 


Cantrix 


BSJigatre 


Fidicina fij>el stre 


Lector 


nedere 


Sartor seamere 


Lectiix 


Tiftdiitre 


Sartix Beamesire 




(3.) 


pectrix, 


a kemps^er 


Hec siccatrix, a drjster 


textnx, 


a webs^ 


— pfilmaria, a brawd<^ 


plstrix, 


a bax^er 


— salinaria, a aalster 


pandoxatrix, 


a hTQwtter 


— aoxiatrix, a hxikster 



On the other hand^ such entries as 

Hie pistor, a backstare | Hie textor a webster 

are very rare. 

At present, however, spinster is the only representative 
of what was originally a large class. The words sonff-^ 
stress and seamstress, besides being (as far as concerns 
the intermixture of languages) in the predicament of 
shepherdess, have a double Derivational element; 1st, 
-5/r, of Germanic, 2nd, -ess, of classical, origin. 

§ 344. Goose, gander. — In the older forms of the 
word ffoose, such as %>iv, Greek ; anser, Latin ; gans, Ger- 
man ; as well as in the derived form gander, we have the 
proofs that, originally, there belonged to the word the 
sound of the letter n. In the forms o^oug, S^ovto^, Greek ; 
dens, dentis, Latin ; zahn, German ; tooth, English, we 
find the analogy that accounts for the ejection of the n, 
and the lengthening of the vowel preceding. Wiih re- 
spect, however, to the d in gander, it is not easy to say 
whether it is inserted in one word or omitted in the other. 
Neither can we give the precise power of the -cr. The 
following forms occur in the different Gothic dialects. — 
Gans, ganazzo ; Old High-German — gSs, f. ; gandra, m., 
Anglo-Saxon — gds, Icelandic, f. ; gaas, Danish, f, ; gasi, 
Icelandic, m. ; gasse, Danish, m. — ganser, ganserer, gan- 
sart, gander, and gdnserich, in diflFerent New German 

T 2 
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dialects. From § 342, we leam that the word under 
notice is Lithuanic for a stork. 

§ 345. Drake. — The form gdnserxch has just been 
quoted. Tauberich, in provincial German, has the same 
form and the same power. It denotes a male — taube, 
in German, signifying a dove. Of the termination -rik we 
have a remnant, in English, preserved in the curious 
word drake. To duck the word drake has no etymological 
relation whatsoever. It is connected with a word with 
which it has but one letter in common; viz. the Latin 
anas = a duck. Of this the root is anat-, as seen in the 
genitive case anatis. In Old High-German we find the 
form anetrekho = a drake; in provincial New High- 
German there is enterich and dntrecht, from whence come 
the English and Low-German form drake. 

§ 346. Peacock, peahen, bridegroom, — In these com- 
pounds (as has already been stated), it is not the words 
pea and bride that are rendered masculine or feminine by 
the addition of cock, hen, and groom, but it is the words 
cock, hen, and groom that are modified by prefixing pea 
and bride. They are, however, instances of composition, 
rather than derivation; as, indeed, were ganserich, /aV 
bench, and enterich. 

§ 347. As a general rule, the names of females are 
derived from those of males; however, wizard, gander, 
and drake, are exceptions. 



CHAPTER XV. 

COLLECTIVES. 

§ 348. The so-called plurals which after the fashion of 
oxen and feet, are said to be formed from the singular 
by either adding -en, or changing the vowel, are collec' 
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tiveSj or, at any rate in a general way, collectives rather 
than true plurals. In the older stages of our language^ 
they were more numerous than they are now. 

(1.) 



Hos m 


c= 


stocking-t 


Scher-e» = 


shire-t 


Sho-en 


= 


8hoe-< 


Boghtr- 


en = 


daagfater-« 


Ej-en 


= 


eye-» 


Sustr-en = 


sister-s 


Bischop 


-«l = 


bishop-f 


Uncl-«i 


i -= 


unde-f 


El(lr-c» 


s 


elder-« 


Tre-cw 


^ 


tree-* 


Arw-en 


=: 


arrow-< 


Souldr- 


en = 


8oldier-t 






(2.) 






Sing. 


Plur. 




Sing, 


Plur, 




Fre6nd 


frfnd 


Friends, 


Burh 


byrig 


Burghs, 


Feond 


fynd 


Foes, 


Br6c 


br6c 


Breeches, 


Niht 


niht 


Night, 


Turf 


tyrf 


Twrves, 


B6c 


b6e 


Books, 




- 





To these add, from the present language, men, teeth, 
mice, lice, geese, 

Kine is doubly changed ; the Scotch form being kye, 
from cow. The same is the case with brethren, the forms 
being hrethre and brothre in the Old English. 

§ 349. Forms in -ery. — These are doubly derivative; 
so that the analysis of fishery , rookery, &c., is fish-er-y, 
rook^-ry, &c. Though there is such a word as fisher = 
fisherman, there is no such word as rooker, from which we 
get rookery. Neither does fishery mean a collection of 
fishermen, but one of fishes. Besides yeomanry and 
Jewry, the words Englishry, Danishry, and Welshery,, are 
to be found in old authors. 

Thise jnstise er atteynt of falshed and folie, 
Now comes a new pleynt to destroie ))e Juerie, 
t>e king was enqnere of t>er wikked dedea 
So many ))er were dome on ))am salle nedes. 

Egbert of BouBinB 247. 



In Jewri/ is God known, his name is great in IsraeL Ps. 76. 
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Bardan hight ]fe cheftayn of ])at companj, 

Sadok Sonne of Denmark kyng Danesry. — Bob. Bb. 16. 

With lordes )>at were nehi he held his parlement 
Al sole at Denebeghi, after ]>am alle he sent, 
To fend the Walsckrie with him at ])er powere. 

£oB. Bb. 244. 

Eyrie is generally said to mean the nest of an eagle. 

As an eagle, fed with morning, 
Scorns the embattled tempest's warning 
When she seeks her eyrte, hanging 
In the mountain cedar's hair. 
And her brood expect the clanging 
Of her wings throagh the wild air 
Sick with famine. — Shellet. 

It rather means the collection of eggSy or eggery ; for 
such is the old form of the word. 

§ 350. What, however, is the r? In the old Dutch 
and other allied dialects, we find a kind of plural in -r. 

Hns-ir, houses^ O.H.G. 

Chalp-ir, calfs, do. 

f Lemp-ir, lambs, do. 

Plet-ir, hladeSf do. 

Eigir, eggsy do. 

Indeed, in one word it occurs in provincial and archaic 
English, viz. childer =^ children. All these are of the 
neuter gender. 

In other words, such as foolery, prudery y bravery, 
slavery, witchery, stitchery {needlework), &c., however, this 
origin is inadmissible, and the idea of collection or as- 
semblage is either obscure or non-existent, the ^ry having 
originated out of a false analogy. 



Frisian. 


German, 


Danish. 


Shriwwenli 


Schreiberei 


Skriverie. 


Sw^nner^i 


Schweinerei 


Schwinerie. 


ThiewerM 


Dieberei 


Tyverie. 



meaning writing, swinishness, and theft, respectively. 
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§ 351. Retrospect. — For the difference between cur- 
rent and obsolete processes see above. Having become 
familiar with this^ look back upon the numerous forms^ 
in the way of Derivation, which have just been given.' 
Doing this, observe which are obsolete, which current. 
As a general rule, most of them are obsolete ; especially 
the patronymics and diminutives. The abstract forms, 
however, are in full force; a fact by which we may 
measure the wants and condition of the English Lan- 
guage. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ON DERIVED VERBS. 

§ 352. Three classes of derived verbs deserve notice. 

1. Those ending in -en; an aflSx which may be 
attached to either an adjective or an abstract sub- 
stantive ; as soft-en, whit-en, &c., from soft, white, &c., 
and strength-en, length-en^ from strength and kngth 
They confer the quality which the adjective implies, aud 
which the abstract substantive denotes by name. 

2. Transitive verbs derived from intransitives by a 
change of the vowel of the root. 



Rise 


Raise. 


Lie 


Lay. 


Sit 


Set. 


FaU 


FeU. 


Drink 


Drench. 



In Anglo-Saxon these words were more numerous than 
they are at present. 

Intrans. Trans. 

Yman run, esman mdke to run, 

Byman htMm. basrnan make to hum, 

Drincan drink. drencan dr&ich. 

Sincan rniJc, sencan make to sink. 
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Intrans, 


Tram 


• 


laegaa 


lie. 


le<;gaii 


%• 


SIUah 


sU. 


settan 


set. 


Brifan 


drift. 


dnefan 


drive. 


FeaUan 


falL 


fyUan 


feU, 


Weallan 


hoU. 


wyllan 


make to toil. 


Fleogan 


fiy- 


a-fligan 


pttt to fiight. 


BSogan 


how. 


blgan 


hend. 


Faran 


go. 


feran 


cotuvey. 


Wa<»n 


wake. 


weccan 


awaken. 



3. Verbs formed from nouns by changing a final sonant 
into its corresponding surd ; as — 



The breath 
The cloth 



to breathe pronounced breSdh. 
to clothe — - cl6dh. 



Some of the words thus modified are of foreign origin, 
as use {uze) from use (pr, uce) ; greaze from grease, and 
prize from price. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



ADVERBS. 

§ 353. That adverbs are formed by means of com- 
position was shown when the nature of the termina- 
tion 'ly was explained. It will be shown in the sequel 
that they may also originate in Derivation, especially in 
Infiection. 

That they are susceptible of the Degrees of Comparison 
has been seen. 

§ 354. Certain forms in -ing now remain for notice 
In such an expression as — 

The candle went out, and so we went dBikling, — King Lear. 

the last word is no participle of a verb darkle, but an 
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adverb of derivation^ like unwaringHn = unawares, Old 
High-Gennan; stillenge = secretly. Middle High-Ger- 
man ; hlindlings = blindly, New High-German ; damungo 
= secretly ; Old Saxon -, nichtinge = hy night, Middle 
Dutch ; hlindelind = blindly. New Dutch ; baclinga = 
backwards ; handlunga = hand to hand, Anglo-Saxon ; 
and^ finally^ blindlins, backlins, darklins, middlins, scants 
lins, stridelins, stowlins, in Lowland Scotch. 

§ 355. Certain Adverbs of Place, — It is a common 
practice for languages to express by different modifications 
of the same root the idea — 

(1.) Of rest in a place. 

(2.) Of motion towards a place. 

(3.) Of motion from a place. 

It is also a common practice of language to depart 
from the original expression of each particular idea^ and 
to interchange the signs by which they are expressed. 

This may be seen in the following table^ illustrative of 
the forms here, hither, hence. 



Mceso-Gothic . 

Old ffigh-Ger- 
fnan 

Old Saxon . . 



Anglo-Saxon . 



Old Norse . . 



Middle High- 
German 

Modern High- 
German 



h6r, hijy, hidrd, 

hti&r, huara, huanana, 
d&r, dara, danana, 
her, b^ra, binana, 

hoar, hoar, huanan, 
thar, thar, thanan, 
hdr, h%T, li^nan, 

)7ar, I'ider, ]7onan, 
hyar, livider, hyonan, 
h^Tf hider, henan, 

l^ar, )7a^ra, f^a'San, 
hyar, hyert, hyadan, 
h^T, he'Sra, hS'San, 
ddi, dan, dannen, 
wtL, war, wannen, 
hie, her, hennen, 

da, dar, dannen, 
wo, wohin, wannen, 
bier, ber, Idxinen. 



there, thither, thence, 
here, hither, hence. 

where, whither, whence, 
tliere, thither, thence, 
here, hither, hence. 

where, whither, whence, 
there, thither, thence, 
here, hither, hence. 

there, thitJier, thence, 
where, whither, whence, 
here, hither, hence. 

there, thither, thence, 
where, whither, whence, 
here, hither, hence, 

there, thither, thence, 
where, whitJier, whence, 
here, hitJier, hence, 

there, thither, tJience. 
where^ whither.^ -mfieutt. 
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These local terminations were commoner in the earlier 
stages of language than at present. The following are 
from the Moeso-Gothic : — 

innajyrd = from vntkin, 

Tjtajjrd = from without, 

Iripa)>rd = from above. 

F&irrar 6 = from afar. 

Alla)>r6 = from aU quarters, 

A reason for the comparative frequency of these 
forms in Moeso-Gothic lies in the fact of the Gospel of 
Ulphilas being a translation from the Greek. The Greek 
forms in -Oev, 6(ra9ev, HtoOev, ivuOsv, woppaOev, Travrohv, 
were just the forms to encourage such a formation as that 
in 'jtro. 

§ 356. Yonder. — In the Moeso-Gothic we have the 
following forms: jdinar, jdind, jdinfrd = illic, illuc, 
illinc. They do not, however, explain the form yon-d-er. 
It is not clear whether the d = the -d in jdind, or the f 
in juin]fr6. 

§ 357. Anon, as used by Shakespear and others in the 
sense of presently. — The probable history of this word is 
as follows : — the first syllable contains a root akin to the 
root yon, signifying distance in place. The second is a 
shortened form of the Old High-German and Middle 
High-German ^nt, a termination expressive (1) of removal 
in space ; (2) of removal in time : Old High-German, enont 
ennont ; Middle High-German, enentlig, jenunt = beyond. 
The transition from the idea of place to that of tim^ is 
shown in the Old High-German, ndhunt, and the Middle 
High-German, vernent = lately ; the first from the root 
nigh, the latter from the root far* The Scotch anent is 
a word of this class. 

§ 358. Where, when, &c. — A certain class of Adverbs 
were once cases. Thus, — 

Where, there, and here were the Datives Feminine 
Singular of who, that, and he^ meaning in what direction. 
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tn that direction, in this direction, = qua, and Hid, hde 
regione. 

When and then were Accusatives Masculine = at what, 
at that, time. 

The, in such expressions as all the more, all the better, 
was an Instrumental = eo phis, eo melius. It arose out 
of fy, and was a different word from the the Definite 
Article, of which the A. S. form was ])e, its the is to this, 
so is why = qud ratione, to who. These may be called 
disguised cases. * 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

INFLECTION. — DECLENSION.— OF NOUNS. — OF VERBS. 

§ 359. Inflection now comes under notice. It is a 
peculiar kind of Derivation; of Deri/ation rather than 
Composition. It is, however, by no means, certain that 
a definition could be framed so as to exclude all 
Compounds without inconvenience. The word fathers, 
whether taken as a Possessive Case or as a Nominative 
Plural, is a good sample of Inflection. The addition to 
the main word is the sound expressed by the single letter 
'8. That this is not a whole word is evident. By going 
back, however, to the Anglo-Saxon period we find that it 
was preceded by a vowel — e or a, as the case might be. 
Now, though this gives us a syllable, the affix is as far from 
being a separate and independent word as ever: and, hence^ 
it belongs to derivation rather than composition. But 
what if it be both possible, and probable, that all deriva- 
tion was once composition, just as all composition was, 
originally, the juxtaposition of separate words? For 
most purposes, however, composition and derivation are 
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totally different; and, for most purposes, Inflection is a 
peculiar kind of Derivation. It (Inflection) falls into 
(1) Declension, and (2) Conjugation. 

§ 860. Declension, when fully developed, as it is in 
the Latin, Greek, and other languages, and as it is not 
developed in the English, gives (1) Gender, (2) Number, 

(3) and Case. 

. § 361. Conjugation, in like manner, and when simi- 
liarly developed, gives (1) Voice, (2) Mood, (3) Tense, 

(4) Person. These are called the Accidents of the In- 
flected Parts of Speech. The Inflected Parts of Speech ' 
being (1) the Noun, (2) the Verb. 

§ 362. Nouns are (1) Pronouns; (2) Substantives, (3) 
Adjectives. Participles are, in some respects. Adjectives 
in other Verbs. 

To give precedence to the Pronoun over the Substan- 
tive and Adjective is unusual. The step, however, will 
be justified as we proceed. 

Adverbs, as may be seen by what has preceded, inas- 
much as they can take the Degrees of Comparison, are 
susceptible of Derivation, not, however, of Inflection. 

Particles are wholly incapable of Derivation. They 
may arise out of Inflection ; but they are not themselves 
inflected. Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections, 
are Particles. So are the words Yes and No; and in 
some languages, the words expressive of Interrogation. 

The Copula am, art, is, was, be, &c., has certain pecu- 
liarities which may give it a claim to be considered as a 
separate part of speech. It is generally, however, and 
not inconveniently, treated as a Verb ; being called the 
Verb Substantive. 

The Cardinal Numerals, also, have certain peculiarities. 

The Article is, in origin, a Pronoun ; but, as it has no 
existence except when connected with a Noun, it is, to a 
certain extent^ an Inflection. 
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§ 363. Nouns are declined^ verbs are both declined and 
conjugated. 

§ 864. The declension of verbs is a fact which shoidd 
never be overlooked ; otherwise we run the risk of draw- 
ing a broader line between them and the noun than the 
structure of language warrants. Without doubt the 
difference is both important and striking^ and^ without 
doubt, the two classes are natural. This, however, is 
wholly insufficient to put them in anything like contrast to 
one another. Though the noun has no moods and tenses, 
it cannot be said that the verb has no cases. More than 
this. If, on the strength of its decided verbal character, 
we connect the participle with the verb (and in some 
sense most grammarians do so connect it) the inflection 
of the verb gives us hot only cases, but numbers and 
genders as well; for, although, in the present stage of 
our language, the participles are uninflected, in Anglo- 
Saxon their inflection was full, as it was in the Greek and 
Latin, and as it is in many modem languages. But 
without having recourse to the participle, which is 
generally, though not consistently, treated as a separate 
part of speech, the infinitive mood, along with the 
gerunds and supines, where they exist, is, for most pur- 
poses, a substantive. In Old High-German we have 
blasennes =flandi and others. We may call this a Gerund 
if we choose. We may also, if we choose, call to blassenne 
a Supine ; nevertheless, the result is a Noun in a Case. 
This is because the name of an action is an Abstract Sub- 
stantive. When we connect with the idea of time an 
agent we get something concrete. But this gives us 
Persons and Tenses. A horse may run, or a man. The 
horse may run to-day, the man may have run yesterday ; 
but if I wish to have the notion of the act of running , I 
must separate, or draw it off, from both the horses .and 
the men who perform it. In both these cases the result 
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is something which I can imagine^ but which I cannot 
perceive through any of my senses. I can see a man in 
a state of happiness, and I can see a horse in the act of 
running. Happiness, however, without some happy object, 
or the act of running, without some object that runs, I 
cannot perceive; though I can imagine it. Both, however, 
are Substantives; one being the name of a quality, the 
other that of an action. 

§ 365. In £nglish we have such lines as 

To errva human, to forgive divine — 
To he or not to be, that is the question — 

in which a substantive in the nominative case is repre- 
sented by a verb with a preposition before it. To err 
means error, and to forgive means forgiveness. 
In Greek we find 

«*« (p^cfttf = invidia 
Tdu <pion7f = invidice 
iy rS (p6on7$ = in invidid. 

This is because the name of any action may be used 
without any mention of the agent. Thus, we may speak 
of the simple fact of walking or moving, independently of 
any specification of the walker or mover. When actions 
are spoken of thus indefinitely, the idea of either person 
or number has no place in the conception ; from which 
it follows that the so-called infinitive mood must be at 
once impersonal, and without the distinction of singular, 
dual, and plural. Nevertheless, the ideas of time and 
relation in space have place in the conception. We can 
think of a person being in the act of striking a blow, of his 
having been in the act of striking a blow, or of his being 
about to be in the act of striking a blow. We can also 
think of a person being in the act of doing a good action, 
or of his being from the act of doing a good action. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ON OENDEB. 

§ 366. How far have we Genders in English? This 
depends on onr definitions. 

The distinction of sex by wholly different words, such 
as hoy and girl ; father and mother ; horse and mare, &c., 
is not gender. Neither are words like man-servant, 
he-goaty &c., contrasted with maid-servant, she-goat, &c. 

§ 367. In the Latin words genitrix = a mother, and 
genitor = a father, the difference of sex is expressed by 
a difference of termination : the words being either de- 
rived from each other, or from some common source. 
This, however, in strict grammatical language, is an ap- 
proach to gender rather than to gender itself. Let the 
words be declined : — 

Sing, 



Plwr, 



Nom, 


Genitor 


Genitrix. 


Gen, 


(Jenitor-i« 


Gtenitric-is. 


Dot, 


Genitor-t 


Genitric-i. 


Ace. 


(Jenitor-em 


Genitric-cm. 


Voc. 


Genitor 


Genitrix. 


Nom. 


Genitor-ca 


Genitric-es. 


Gen. 


Genitor-itm 


Genitric-wm.. 


Bat. 


Genitor-iftit* 


(Jenitric-i6i*s. 


Ace. 


Q«mtor-ca 


Genitric-es. 


Voc. 


Genitor-6S 


Genitric-e5. 



The syllables in italics are the signs of the cases and 
numbers. Now these signs are the same in each word, 
the difference of sex not affecting them. Contrast, how- 
ever, with the words genitor and genitrix the words rfo- 

mina a mistress, and dominus = a master. 

JSing. 



Nom. 


Domin-a 


Domin-?M. 


Gen. 


Domin-CB 


Domin-i. 


Dat. 


Domin-CB 


Domin-o. 


Ace. 


Domin-aw 


Vomin-um. 


Voc. 


Domin-a 


Domm-e. 
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Plur, Nom. Bomin-o; Bomin-t. 

Gen, Domm-arum Domin-orum. 

Dat. Domin-abus Domm-is. 

Ace, Bomin-a^ Domin-os. 

Voc, Domin-o; Domin-t. 

Here the letters in italics^ or the signs of the cases and 
numbers, are different. Now it is very evident that, if 
yenitrix be a specimen of gender, domina is something 
more. 

§ 368. As terms, to be useful, must be limited, it may 
be laid down, as a sort of definition, that there is no gender 
where there is no affection of the declension, 

§ 369. Another element in the notion of gender, al- 
though I will not venture to call it an essential one, is the 
following: — In the words domina and dominuSy mistress 
and master, there is a natural distinction of sex ; the one 
being masculine, or male, the other feminine, or female. 
In the words sword and lance there is no natural distinc- 
tion of sex. Notwithstanding this, the word hasta, in 
Latin, is as much a feminine gender as domina, whilst 
gladius = a sword, is, like dominus, a masculine noun. 
From this we see that, in languages wherein there are true 
genders, a fictitious or conventional sex is attributed even 
to inanimate objects ; so that sex is a natural distinction, 
gender a grammatical one. Now, in English, we some- 
times attribute sex to objects naturally destitute of it. 
The sun in his glory, the moon in her wane, are examples 
of this. A sailor calls his ship she, A husbandman, 
according to Mr. Cobbett, does the same with his plough 
and working implements : — 

'* In speaking of a ship we say she and her. And you know that our 
country-folk in Hampshire call almost everything he or she. It is curious 
to obserre that country labourers give the feminine appellation to those 
things only which are more closely identified with themselves, and by the 
qualities or conditions of which their own efforts, and their character as 
workmen, are affected. The mower calls 'inS'SCjthe a she^ the ploughman 
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calls his plough a she : but a prong, or a shovel, or a harrow, which 
passes promiscuously from hand to hand, and which is appropriated to no 
particular labourer, is called a he/' — EngUth Qrammar^ Letter Y. 

§ 370. Although this may account for a sailor calling 
his ship she^ it will not account for the custom of 
giving to the sun a masculine^ and to the moon a femi- 
nine^ pronoun ; still less will it account for the circum- 
stance of the Germans reversing the gender^ and making 
the sun feminine^ and the moon masculine. The expla- 
nation here is different. Let there be a period in the 
history of a nation wherein the sun and moon are dealt 
with^ not as inanimate masses of matter^ but as animated 
divinities. Let there, in other words, be a period in the 
history of a nation wherein dead things are personified, 
and wherein there is a mythology. Let an object like 
the sun be deemed a male, and an object like the moon 
a female, deity, and we, easily, account for the Germans 
saying the sun in her glory ; the moon in his wan£, — 
*' Mundiffori had two children ; a son, Mdni (Moon), 
and a daughter , Sol (Sun).'* — Such is an extract taken 
out of an Icelandic mythological work, viz. the prose 
Edda. In the classical languages, however, Phoebus 
and Sol are masculine, and Luna and Diana femi- 
nine. Hence it is, that although, in Anglo-Saxon and 
Old Saxon, the sun is feminine, it is, in English, mas- 
culine. 

§ 371. Philosophy, charity, &c., or the names of ab- 
stract qualities personified, take a conventional sex, and are 
feminine from their being feminine in Latin. In these, 
words, there is no change of form, so that the considera- 
tion of them is a point of rhetoric, rather than of ety- 
mology. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

NUMBEB. 

§ 372. Having separated the idea of Collectiveness from 
that of Plurality^ we may ask to what extent have we 
numbers in English ? Like the Greeks Hebrew, and 
Latin^ we have a Singular and a Plural. Like the Latin, 
and unlike the Greek and Hebrew, we have no Dual. 
There is no dual in the present English. In the. Anglo- 
Saxon there was an approach to one dual: wit = we 
two ; git = ye two. Why this only an approach ? Be- 
cause git is, really, two words, ye two in a contracted 
form. There is no dual in the present German. In 
the ancient German there was one. In the present 
Danish and Swedish there is no dual. In the Old Nol^e 
and in the present Icelandic a dual number is to be 
found. From this we learn that the dual number is 
one of those inflections that languages drop as they 
become modern. The numbers, then, in the present 
English are two, the,singular and the plural. 

§ 373. Over what extent of language have we a plural? 
The Latins say, bonus pater ==a good father ; honi patres 
= good fathers. In the Latin, the adjective bonus changes 
its form with the change of number of the substantive 
that it accompanies. In English it is only the sub- 
stantive that is changed. Hence we see that in the 
Latin language the numbers were extended to adjectives ; 
whereas in English they are confined to the substantives 
and pronouns. Compared with the Anglo-Saxon, the 
present English is in the same relation as it is to the 
Latin. In the Anglo-Saxon there were plural forms for 
the adjectives. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CASE. 

§ 374. The extent to which there are, in the English 
language, cases, depends on the meaning which we attach 
to the word. In a house of a father , the relation between 
the vrori^ father and hottse is expressed by the preposition 
of In a father's hottse the idea is, there or thereabouts, 
the same; the relation or connection between the two 
words being the same. The expresssion, however, differs. 
In a father^ s house the relation, or connection, is conveyed, 
not by a preposition, but by a change of form, father 
becoming father's. 

The father taught the child, — Here there is neither 
preposition nor change of form ; and the connection be- 
tween the words father and child is denoted by the ar- 
rangement only. 

§ 375. Now if the relation alone between two words 
constitute a case, the words or sentences, child; to a 
father ; of a father ; and father's, are all equally eases; 
of which one may be called the accusative, another the 
dative, a third the genitive, and so on. Perhaps, however, 
the relationship alone does not constitute a case. 

§ 376. For etymological pui'poses it is necessary to 
limit the meaning of the word ; and, as a sort of definition, 
it may be laid down that where there is no change of form 
there is no case. With this remark, the English language 
may be compared with the Latin. 



Sing. 





Latin. 


English. 


Norn. 


Pater 


. a father. 


Gen. 


Patris 


. a father's. 


Dat. 


Patri 


. to a father. 


Ace, 


Patrem 


. a father. 


AM, 


Patre 


. from a father, 

V 2 
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Here, since in the Latin language there are five 
changes of form, whilst in the English there are but two, 
there are (as far, at least, as the word pater and father 
arc concerned) three more cases in Latin than in English. 

§ 377. It does not, however, follow that because in 
father we have but two cases, there may not be other 
words wherein there are more than two. Neither does it 
follow that, because two words have the same form, they 
are in the same case, a remark which leads to the distinc- 
tion between a real and an accidental identity of form. 
In the language of the Anglo-Saxons the genitive cases of 
the words smith, end, and day were respectively, smithes, 
endes, and dayes; whilst the nominative plurals were, re- 
spectively, smithas, endas, and dayas. A process of change 
took place by which the vowel of the last syllable in 
each word was ejected. The result was, that the forms 
of the genitive singular and the nominative plural, ori- 
ginally different, became one and the same ; so that the 
identity of the two cases is an accident. This relieves 
the English grammarian from a difficulty. The nomi- 
native plural and the genitive singular are, in the pre- 
sent language of England, identical; the apostrophe in 
father's being a mere matter of orthography. However^ 
there was once a diflFerence. This modifies the previous 
statement, which may now Btand thus : — for a change 
of case there must be a change of form existing or 
presumed. 

§ 378. The number of our cases and the ext&nt of lan- 
guage over which they spread. — In the English language 
there is undoubtedly a nominative case. This occurs in 
substantives, adjectives, and pronouns {father, goody he) 
equally. It is found in both numbers. 

The words him and them (whatever they may have been 
originally) are now true accusatives. So are thee, me, us, 
and you. They are accusative thus far : 1. They are not 
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derived from any other case. 2. They are distingmshed 
from the forms, I, my, &c. 3. Their meaning is accusa-^ 
tive. Nevertheless, they are only imperfect accusatives. 
They have no sign of case, and are distinguished by nega* 
tive characters only, 

§ 379. One word of English is probably a true accusa* 
tive in the strict sense of the term, viz. the word twain s=3 
two. The -n in iwai-n is the -n in hine = him and 
bwane = whom, for which see § 401. 

§ 380. The determination of cases. — How do we de- 
termine cases 7 In other words, why do we call him and 
them accusatives rather than datives or genitives? By 
one of two means; viz. either by the sense or the 
form. Suppose that in the English language there were 
ten thousand dative cases and as many accusatives. Sup-^ 
pose, also, that all the dative cases ended in -m, and all 
the accusatives in some other letter. It is very evident 
that, whatever might be the meaning of the words him 
and them, their /orm would be dative. In this case, the 
meaning being accusative, and the form dative, we should 
doubt which test to take. 

§ 381. My own opinion is, that it would be convenient 
to determine cases by the form of the word ahrhe ; so that, 
even if a word had a dative sense only once, where it hs^d 
an accusative sense ten thousand time^^ such a word 
should be said to be in the dative case. Now, as stated 
above, the words him and them (to which we may add 
whom) were once dative cases ; ^m in Anglo-Saxon being 
the sign of the dative case. In the time of the Anglo^ ' 
Saxons their sense coincided with their form. At present 
they are dative forms with an accusative meaning. Stilly 
as the word give takes after it a dative case, we have^ 
even now, in the sentence, give it him, give it them, rem- 
nants of the old dative sense. To say, give it to him, to 
them, is unnecessary and pedantic: neither need y^^ QV)i\^^V> 
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to the expression, whom shall I give it. If ever the formal 
test become generally recognized and consistently adhered 
to, hirriy them, and whom will be called datives with a 
latitude of meaning; and then the approximate accusa- 
tives in the English language will be the forms you, thee, 
us, me, and the only true accusative will be the word 
twain, 

§ 382. For practical purposes, however, the present 
English avoids some of the difficulties here suggested. 
For the ordinary purposes of grammar, we use neither 
the term Accusative, nor the term Dative: making the 
term Objective serve for both. Doing this we say that 
the him is Objective, whatever may be the construction ; 
i, e, whether it be Dative, as like him, give it him ; Accu- 
sative, as strike him ; or Ablative, as part of him, take it 
from him. For Virtual Cases, see § 419; for the English 
Instrumental, see § 403. 

§ 383. Current and obsolete Processes, — The present 
is a proper time for exhibiting the difference between the 
current and the obsolete processes of a language. By 
adding the sound of the s in seal to the word father, we 
change it into fathers. Hence the addition of the sound 
in question is the process by which the word father is 
is changed into fathers. The process by which ox is 
changed into ox-en is the addition of the sound of the 
syllable -en. 

In all languages there are two sorts of processes, those 
that are in operation at a certain period, and those that 
have ceased to operate. In illustration of this, let us sup- 
pose that, from the Latin, Greek, French, or some other 
language, la new word was introduced into the English ; 
and that this word was a substantive of the singular 
number. Suppose the word was tak, and that it meant a 
sort of dwelling-house. In the course of time it would 
be necessary to use this word as the plural; and the 
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question would arise as to the manner in which that 
number should be formed. 

. Now we have not less than three forms expressive of 
the idea of plurality, or something closely akin to it; 
and consequently three processes by which a singu- 
lar may be converted into either a true plural or its 
equivalent ; — 

1. The addition of *5, -r, or -ez {es). 

2. The change of vowel. 

3. The addition of -n. 

Notwithstanding this, it is very certain that the plural 
of a new word would not be formed in -en (like oxen) 
nor yet by a change of vowel (like/?e/) ; but by addition 
of '8 — the one process being current, the other obsolete. 
Such the illustration ; which, for the ordinary purposes 
of grammar, is sufficient. For the ordinary purposes of 
grammar^ it may safely be said that the time has gone by 
for the development afresh of forms like oxen and feet. 
They are obsolete. In strict language, however, they are 
not obsolete plurals. They are, rather, collectives, which 
simulate plurals. (See § 348.) Stilly they are obsolete. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

INFLECTION OF PRONOUNS.— ITS PECULIARITIES. — SELF, 
ONE, OTHER. — OF THE INTERROGATIVE, RELATIVE, 
AND DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. — THE TRUE PER- 
SONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 384. In respect to their Declension^ Pronouns fall 
into three classes. In the first, it is purely Pronominal ; 
in the second it is that of a Substantive : in the third it 
is that of an Adjective ; i. e. it is nothing at all. Now 
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although this last is a negative fact^ it is well to note it in a 
positive and decided manner ; inasmuch as the differences 
in the declension of pronouns coincide with certain diffe- 
rences of power. Whilst words like same and any are 
both in import and in the want of declension closely akin 
to the Adjective ; whilst self, with its plural sehes, is Sub- 
stantival ; the typical Pronouns like who or I, Sec., are 
neither one nor the other, either in sense or inflection ; 
but members of a class, per se. In the present stage of 
our language these statements may be taken without either 
reserve or qualification ; though, in the older stages, some 
reservations will be needed. 

§ 885. The Adjectival Pronouns with the no-declension 
may be disposed of at once. They are same, any, many, 
and others. Their place is the dictionary rather than the 
grammar. Though, now undeclined, they were declined 
in A. S. 

§ 386. The Substantival Pronouns are three in num* 
ber :— 

(10 



Sing, 




Plur. 


Norn. Self 




Nom. Selves. 


Po88, Selfs 




Po88. Selves'. 


Declined like shelf. 


{2.) 




Sing. 




Phir. 


Nom, Other 




Nom. Others. 


Po88, Other's 




Po98. Others'. 


Declined like mother. 






• 


(8.) 




Sing. 




Plitr. 


Nom. One 




Nom. Ones. 


Po88. One's 




Po88. Ones'. 



Declined like swan* 

In A. S. these were declined like Adjectives. 
§ 387. The identity of form between the words one th^ 
indefinite pronoun, and one the numeral^ is entirely acci-^ 
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dental.* The numeral has no plural number; besides whidij 
the meaning and the origin of the two words are different. 
The word under notice is derived from the French^ and is 
the on in such expressions as on dit, This^ in its tum^ is 
from the Latin homo = man. The Grerman for on dit, at 
the present time^ is man sagt {man says) ; and until the 
Norman Conquest the same mode of expression prevailed 
in England. One is often called the Indeterminate Pro- 
noun. It is used in the Possessive Case^ and in the 
Plural Number in such expressions as — One is unwitting 
to put one's friend to trouble. — My wife and little ones are 
well. — These are my two little ones? playthings. Such 
forms as self^s and selves' are undoubtedly rare. At 
the same time they are possible forms^ and, if wanted, are 
strictly grammatical. Substitute the word individuality 
for self and we see how truly its nature is substantival; 
e.g. A. This is the opinion of a humble individual {my*^ 
self). B. So much, then, for your humble individuality 
[self), and for your humble individuality's [selfs) opinion. 

§ 388. The purely pronominal forms now come before 
us. They fall into two classes. Of the first, who, of 
the second, thou is the type. 

§ 389. The small, but important, class to which who, 
with its congeners, belongs, gives two numbers, more than 
two cases, and, in its fuller form, three genders — three 
true genders. 

It gives two numbers ; a singular and a plural, as this, 
these. This, however, though more than we find in the 
Adjective, is not more than we find in the Substantive. 

It gives, at least, three cases : a Nominative who^ a 
Possessive whose, and an Objective whom. The Objective 
case in the Substantive exists in the Syntax only : in other 
words it has no distinctive form. With the Pronoun we 
say he struck him. With the Substantive we say the 
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father loves the child, or^ the child loves his father indiffer- 
ently. 

Finally^ it gives, at least, two true genders and frag- 
ments of a third. One of these genders is a Neuter. 

§ 390. This neater ends in -t, and in the three words 
wherein it occurs we have the pronominal inflection in its 
typical form. 

§ 391. The first division contains — 

1. The Interrogative ; 

2. The Relative ; 

3. The Demonstrative Pronouns ; 

all declined on the same principle : t. e. with the Neuter 
in 'ty a Possessive in -s, and an Objective in -m ; as wha-t> 
whose, ivhO'Tn. This we have in the language as it 
now stands. In the Anglo-Saxon, however, there was 
a true Accusative Masculine in -n, e. g. hv€ene. It is be- 
cause the Interrogative, Relative, and Demonstrative Pnn 
nouns are declined on the same principle, that they form 
a natural group ; and it is because they best exemplify the 
pronominal inflection, that they come first. 

§ 392. The Interrogative comes before the Relative 
because it is, apparently, the older part of speech. In 
our own, and many other languages, these two Pronouns 
are identical. In the Irish Gaelic, however, they are 
different; and in more than one other tongue there is 
no Relative at all. The Interrogative, however, is uni- 
versal. At any rate, though there are several languages 
which have an Interrogative without a Relative, I know of 
none where there is a Relative without an Interrogative. 

§ 393. The A. S. form of the Interrogative was hwd 
declined thus — Nom. : hwa ; Accus. : hweene ; Dat 
hw(Bm; Gen.: hwas ; Genitive and Dative Feminine 
kwaere ; Genitive Plural : hwara ; Instrumental : hwi 
Closely connected with hwi (= qud caus&) is how (= 
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quo modo). The present forms of hw€sne, huHBre, and hwi 
have been ahready noticed. Hwisra (gen. plur.) is obso- 
lete. As to whose, it only seems to end in -se. The 
proper spelling is whoes {who's). The vulgar error that 
which is the neuter of who, has already been corrected 
and condemned. The Inflection of the Relative is that 
of the Interrogative. It is only in respect to their syntax 
that they' differ. 

§ 394. The Demonstratives. — The Demonstratives imply 
the idea of something pointed-out. We can imagine a 
stage in the very infancy of language when the use of 
them was accompanied by the finger, and an object withhi 
reach was touched ; one more distant pointed to ; and one 
more distant still indicated by attention drawn to the 
direction in which it lay. In this condition of things 
there is one word for the far distant bodies^ and^ perhaps, 
two for those that lay within ken — these latter falling 
into two divisions : (I) one containing the contiguous ; 
(2) one containing those that lay on the boundary line 
between the near and distant. Later stilly one of these 
nearer objects might pass simply for something that was 
neither the speaker nor the person spoken to — in which 
ease it would be little more than what is called the name 
for the third person. With this, as a preliminary, we 
may consider details. 

§ 395. The Demonstrative for objects in the far dis- 
tance is yon. It is only its history which brings the word 
in its present class. Looking to its declension only, it 
belongs to the adjectival pronouns. Historically, however, 
it id a word of importance. It is an old one. It is 
German, being the jen- in jen-er. It is the Lithuanic 
anas, that, yon; and, in both the German and the 
Lithuanic, it is declined in full. The declension, how- 
ever, in English is obsolete. 

§ 396. The name for objects near enough to be cow%v 
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dered at-hand, and^ at the same time^ far enough to be sepa- 
rated from anything within touch (there or thereabouts)^ 
yet not in the vague distance, is »J th, or the root th-, 
as in this and that. I can devise no better exposition than 
this. The word in question is not this, is qot that, is not 
the. It is something which, without being either one or 
the other exactly, gives us all three. It shows itself very 
definitely as this and that — contrasted with one another, 
and indicating comparative and definite nearness ; nearness 
which is comparative when contrasted with what is ex- 
pressed by yon; and definite^ when contrasted with the 
meaning of the and they. 

§ 397. This division into the definite and indefinite 
gives us what has just been foreshadowed, namely, some- 
thing suflSciently demonstrative to be neither this nor 
that (still less yomi), and something sufficiently connected 
with the speaker to mean something related to him, 
without being either himself or the person spoken to. 
In other words, it gives us a third object, and when that 
object is a human being, a third person. All this has 
been given as a preliminary, because he, she, and it, 
generally dealt with as Personal Pronouns of the Third 
Person, are here treated as Demonstratives; in which 
case he and she = that person, and it = that thing. 
How far this alteration is gratuitous or scientific will 
be seen as we proceed. 

§ 398. Upon the whole, the Demonstratives are de- 
clined like the Interrogatives. No wonder. They answer 
to them. 

(Question. What is that ? 

Answer. It is this, that, he, she, or it, as the case may 
be. 

Upon the whole, the two sections belong to the same 
class ; though there are details in which they differ. All, 
however f have a neuter in -t ; a.a wha-t^ tha-t, i-t. 
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^ 399. The present declension of the demonstrative 
pronouns is as follows : — 

(1.) 

He. 

Masc. Neut. Fern, 

Nom, He It — 

Obj. Him It Her. 

Po88, His — Her. 

Secondary, or *Predica- ) j, „ 

lively Adjectival, Pom, ) 

No plural form. 

(2.) 
She — Defective in the oblique cases. 

(3.) 

Tlmt. 

Sing. Norn. That Pliir. Norn. They 

Obj. That Obj. Them 

Pose. Their 

Secondary, or *Predica- ) mi. •«. 

tively Adjectival, Pose. ) 

His. — Mutatis mutandis, what applies to whose applies 
to his. 

Et quidem ipsa vox hie, ut et interrogativum whose, nihil aliud sunt 
quam hees, who's, ubi s omnino idem prsestat quod in aliis possessivis. 
Similiter autem his pro hee^s eodem errore quo nonnunquam bin pro been, ; 
item whose pro who's eodem errore quo done, gone, knowne, growne, &c., 
pro doen, goen, hnowen, vel d6*n, go^n, hnow'n, grow'n; utrobique contra 
analogiam linguae ; sed usu defenditur. — ^Wallis, c. t. 

§ 400. The A. 8. hira. — Hira (with an -a) was the 
A. S. Genitive Plural. Like hwtera, however, hira = 
eorum and earum has been superseded. Considering 
that the whole A. S. plural of he is obsolete, we may 
well say that the phenomenon of defect and complement 
is greatly developed amongst the English Pronouns. 

§ 401 . It. — That this, notwithstanding the loss of the 
initial breathing, is a true inflexion of he we learn from 
the A. S., where the genders run Masc. he, Fem. heo, 
T^eut. hit. 111 t'le present German the h is lost altogether; 
and er =» he, es = it. 

* For the meaning of this, see the Syntax.. 
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Its. — This is not only a characteristic form, bat a 
recent one. It is in English such a form as idius, or 
illttdius, instead of ejus or illius would be in Latin; 
giving us an inflection engrafted upon an inflection, t. e. 
an s as the sign of the Possessive Case attached to a -/ 
as the sign of the Neuter Gender. 

Hoo. — The A. S. heo = she, — Though replaced in the 
present language by she, the A. S. heo is still to be found 
as a provincialism — generally s^hoo; sometimes (wrongly) 
as her or hur. 

Him, — Now objective, i. e, either dative or accusative. 
Originally, dative only. 

The A. S. hyne. — In A. S. the accusative was hyne, now 
obsolete, though not extinct. It is the en {=• him) of the 
Dorsetshire dialect. 

§ 402. She, — At present this word is uninflected. In 
A. S., however, it was a truly feminine form, from se. 
It had not, however, its present power; but rather 
coincided with the definite article, which ran — 

Se =0 
Seo =i 
That = TO 

in Greek. 

Se is extinct ; displaced by the. What was its develop- 
ment ? In the German languages slight. The Moeso- 
Gothic gives sa and so ; the Old Norse sd and su. Where 
are the equivalents to him, her, &c.? Why should they 
not be looked for ? They will be found if sought — ^though 
not within the pale of Germany. The Lithuanic is the 
language that best illustrates this now fragmentary form ; 
the Lithuanic giving us a full declension of the root sz-. 
It means this — so that szfs, szl:=se wo, whilst j{s,jl=L 
he and heo — the declension of the two words being the 
same; as^ doubtless, tTae^ yi^x^ OYi^-dV^ m German. 
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Singular, 






Masculine, 


Feminine, 


Nominative. 


8Z)S 


sad 


Accusative, 


8zi 


fsnk 


Locative, 


Bziamd 


Bziojd 


Dative, 


8zi4in 


Bzei 


Ingtrvmental, 


szidm 


Bzid 


Genitive, 


8zi6 
Dual 


8zi6s 


Nominative, 


Bziiidu* 


azedoi 


Accusative. 


sziuda 


szedoi 


Dative. 


szemdyem 


8zi6mdoein 


Instrumental. 


szemdyeiu 


sziomdyem 


Genitive, 


fiziudvejd 
Plural, 


szindvejii 


Nominative, 


6ze 


8zi6s 


Accusative. 


szius 


szids 


Locative. 


sziusd 


sziosd 


Dative. 


szems 


8zi6ms 


Instrumental. 


szeis 


sziomis 


Genitive, 


8zi(i 


szi(i 



So comes from n/^-, as how comes from ^/hw-, though 
the exact details are uncertain. 

Suchy too, is to s/s-y mutatis mutandis, as which is to 
^/wh'y the full form being swa-lik. It is also the Lithu- 
anic soks. 

§ 403. The, they, that, this, — The inflection of ^-th 
was essentially that of s/hw^, and s/he. It ran in A. S. 
faty \one, ipam, Ipcere, '^ces : Nom. and Ace. Plural ]>d. Gen. 
]fara — Instrumental ]>y. In expressions like all the more 
= eo majus the the is the A. S. \y, not the article fe = he, 

§ 404. With these preliminaries, it is not difficult to 
give the historic details of the defect and complement 
with th', as they appear in they, their, and them, which are, 
at the present time, only found in the plural. 

A form ^e = the, common for all cases, all numbers, and 
all genders, displaced se, 

* Meaning v'*^ + t'W?o. 
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Its displaced his. 

Him as an objective case singular^ displaced hyne. 

Nothings then^ was left but the plural forms^ which now 
remain, and, these — viz. they, their, thein displaced the 
A. S. he, heora, heom. 

§ 405. The details between these and those are obscure. 
At the present time those is the plural of ^/M-; of which 
the neuter is that. In like manner these is the plural of 
this ; a word which is declined on the same principle as the 
preceding. Hence it had }pisne (provincial thisn) as an ac- 
cusative, }fisum as a dative, Ipises as a genitive, }pissa as a 
genitive plural. In some of the allied dialects we find the 
feminine and genitive plural forms in -re, and -ra, as ^isre, 
}pisra. Now it is clear that in these the -s is no inflection, 
but a radical part of the word, like the s in geese. But 
what of the final e ? Was it mute ? If so, it is a mere 
point of spelling. Dr. Guest, however, has made this 
view untenable, and shown that, in the Old English at 
least, it was an actual sign of number. 

When ifA-Mc Bretons tuo were fled out of fAtsland. — Robert op Bourke. 

This is thilk disciple that bereth witnessyog of that thingis, and wroot 
them. — WiCLiPFB, John xxi. 

Say to us in what powers thou doist these thingis, and who is he that 
gaf to thee this power. — Wiclifpe, Luke xx. 

§ 406. And now the neuter termination -/ commands 
attention. Although, in the English language, it is found 
in three pronouns only, the form is an important one. In 
the Moeso-Gothic it pervades the whole inflection of adjec- 
tives ; so that their neuters end in -/a, just as truly as 
the Latin neuters end in 'Um, or the Greek in -ov. 



like 



Moic. 


Fern. 


IsefaU 


Blind-«, 


blind-o, 


blind-flfto ; 


Masc, 


Fern, 


Neut, 


Caec-iw, 


cnc-a^ 


«ft<i-um. 
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In Norse, too, at the present moment, all neuters end 
in -/, skan = pulch-er, 6koni =pulchr'Um, In the mo- 
dern High-German this -/ becomes -«, M. blind-er, N. 
blind-es. But it is the Latin -d, in ud, illu-d, isiu-d — 
and, as such, a very old inflection. And now comes a fact 
which (whilst it justifies the importance and prominence 
given to the pronominal inflection, of which, in practice, 
this neuter in -/ has been the characteristic), shows us 
how, in languages of the same order, a mere alteration in 
the distribution of certain inflection^ may effect a great 
change. There are two types of inflection in the way of 
Gender — one given by the Substantives, the other by the 
Pronouns. The Adjectives have none of their own. They 
take that of the Substantive, or the Pronoun, according 
to the language. The Latin adjectives (along with the 
Greek) follow the substantives, the result being ctec-usy 
caC'um, like domimis, regn-um. The German follow the 
pronouns; the result being blinds, blind-ata, like who, 
what. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE TRUE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 407. The true Personal Pronouns, as far as inflection is 
concerned, are in English, \^w»-, ^///^- and \^y-. It is 
not safe to go more minutely into detail than this; 
though, roughly speaking, we may say that they are me 
(1st person); thou (2nd person singular); and ye (2nd 
person plural). They run thus : — 

Stng. Objective .... me. 
Plural, 



Possessive 


my. 


Nominative 


we. 


Objective 


U8, 


Possessive 


owr. 
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Singular (only). 


Nominative . ... 


ihou. 




Objective 


thee. 




Possessive 


thy. 




(3.) 




PhuraZ (only). 


Nominative or Objective • . 


ye. 




Objective or Nominative • 


you. 


• 


Possessive 


your, 



§ 408. The exact details of the diflFerence between me 
and my are obscure. The A. S. gives meh and mec ; both 
Dative and Accusative rather than Possessive. The allied 
language gives 





Dative. 


Accusative. 


Moeso-Gotbic 


mis 


mile 


)i >» 


]pU8 


|>uJb 


>» »> 


sit 


sih 


Old Higb-German 


mer 


mih 


») » 


dir 


dih 


»» »> 


>> 


sih 


Old Norse 


mir 


mih 


>> >> 


\>8r 


-^h 


>> »> 


ser 


sih 


Middle H. G. 


mir 


mich 


>> >> 


dir 


dich 


9) )> 


a 


sich 



As far as the form in -A: ( = h) goes, this looks lite 

Composition rather than Declension, the -A: being the -c 
in hi'Cf JuB-Cy ho-c. 

§ 409. That vw, our, and us are etymologically allied, 
i. €. that they are forms of the same word rather than 
diflTerent words, is shown by the A. S. user == our, and by 
the Norse vi and vor = we and our. The evidence that 
they are connected with me is not so clear. The affinity, 
however, between the sounds of m and w, along with 
other phenomena, account for it. 

For the double, or equivocal power of ye and you, as 
well as for the possibly Nominative power of me, and for 
mine and thine, see § § 519, 520. 
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§ 410. Ours, yours (also theirs), are cases of ow, 
your (and their), i. e, each is a case upon a case. We may 
call them cases of me, you (and their) if we choose. They 
are, however, no samples of any Pronominal inflection, 
but, rather, catachrestic substantival forms. 

§ 411. A retrospect will show that the separation of her 
she, and it, from me, thou, and ye was necessary. To 
class the names for the persons or things spoken about 
with the names of the speaker and the person spoken to 
is, if taken by itself, legitimate. But it is traversed by 
the differences of form. The importance of the neuter in 
't has been indicated. But this is not all. To place 
they, their, and them among the true personals is to sepa- 
rate them from this and that. 

Note. 

On the word I. 

In the declension of me no notice was taken of /. Nevertheless, in 
all the previous editions of the present work, as well as elsewhere, I have 
given it a place among the true personal pronouns. And, doubtless, its 
place is with me and tJiee, If / be not a personal pronoun, — a personal 
pronoun of the first person singular — what is it ? 

The foregoing chapter, however, treated not of personal pronouns in 
general, but of their declension, and / is undeclined. Is this a sufficient 
reason for excluding it, — for, apparently, ignoring its very existence ? In 
the present stage of our language 8?ie is undeclined : yet she has-been 
treated somewhat fully. To treat / as the nominative case of me would, 
of course, have been absurd ; but why not have said (as up to the present 
time hda been said) that / was defective in the oblique cases, me in the 
nominative ; and that they were complementary to one another ? Mutatis 
mutandis, this is what was said of he and she ; the former being defective in 
the nominative feminine, the latter defective in everything else. A partial 
answer to this is conveyed in the statement that she had once a declension ; 
but that / never had one. But this is an under-statement. / is, to all 
appearances, something more than a mere undeclined word in the present 
stage of the English language. It is something more than a word that has 
never been declined. It is a word essentially undeclinable. As a pronoun 
of the first person, it is the name of the speaker, whoever he (or she) may 
be — the name of a speaker speaking of himself. But such a speaker may 
be one of two things. He may be the object of some action from without *.» 
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or he maybe the originator of some action interior to, and proceeding from, 
himself. In other words, there may be a division of the Pronouns of the 
first person into two classes — (1) the Subjective ; and (2) the Objective ; 
the former being essentially Nominative. Now, in all the languages more 
especially akin to our own, and known by the name Indo-European, this 
difference exists : i. e. J ia never a form of me. On the other hand, in 
the languages allied to the Fin, or Ugrian, it is always one. 

Nominative mina. 

Infinitive mintta. 

Qenitive tninun. 

Inessive minussa, 

Elative mdnuhur. 

Illative mintnm. 

Nominative hen. 

Genitive henum. 

Dative hand. 

Accusative heni. 

Ablative . . . ^ . . henden. 

The first of these examples is from the Fin of Finland, 
the second from the Turkish. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

INFLECTION OP SUBSTANTIVES. — THE PLUEAL NUMBERS 
AND POSSESSIVE CASE IN S. DETAILS. 

§ 412. The A. S. Possessive Singular ended in -es; as 
cyninff, cyning^es = rex, reg-is. The A. S. Nominative 
Plural ended in -as, as cyning-as = reg-es. The present 
English ejects the vowel, whether e or a; so reducing 
the two cases to the same form. It distinguishes them, 
however, in the spelling ; inasmuch as we write kings = 
reg-es, but king's = regis. 

% 413. The Possessive Plural, in A. S., ended in -a; 
as cyning-a = regum. The present English knows nothing 
of this form. It rarely forms a real Possessive Plural 
at all. ' When it does, it does so by adding the -s 
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of the Singular to the Nominative Plural; as ox-en 
ox-ens. But this is only done with those few words where 
the Nominative Plural does not already end in -s; men, 
men's; brethren, brethren's; children, children's. This 
avoids such expressions as the fatherses children, the 
sisterses brethren, the masterses men. The diflFerence, 
however, we indicate in writing. 



The father's children means the 
children of one father; 

The sister's IreLhren, the brethren 
of one sister; 

But— 

Th£ fathers* children means iJie 
children of diferent fathers; 

The sisters' brethren, the brethren 
of different sisters; 



TJie mastei^s men, the men of one 
master; 

The ownen's oxen, the oxen of one 
cvmer. 



TJie mjosterf m>en, the men of 
different masters; 

The ovmer^ oxen, the oxen of 
different ovmers. 



With these preliminaries, and with a knowledge of the 
five fundamental rules of Euphony,* we shall find that 

• These are — 

(1.) Two mutes, one of which is surd and the other sonant, coming 
together in the same syllable, cannot be pronounced, 

(2.) A surd mute, immediately preceded by a sonant one, is changed 
into its sonant equivalent. 

(3.) A sonant mute, immediately preceded by a surd one, is changed 
into its sonant equivalent. 

(4.) In certain cases, a vowel or a liquid has the same effect upon the 
surd letter «, as a sonant mute. 

HiUs is pronounced hiUz, 
Stems — stemz. 

Horns — hornz. 

Stars — starz. 

Boys — boyz, 

(5.) When two identical or cognate sounds come together in the same 
syllable, they must be separated from each other by the insertion of the 
sound of the e in bed — loss, loss-es; blaze, blaz-es. Here we must remem- 
ber, not only that z, zh, and sh comport themselves as -s, but that the -ch 
in chv/rch, &c., and -ge in jvdge, &c., are really tsh and dzh, whence 
chv/rch-es, judg-es, &c. In m^onarch, &c., the ch is not tsh but k {x); 
the plural being monarchs. 
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the formation of our Plurals is very regular; the apparent 
anomalies being chief points of spellings like cargoes, 
beauties y &c., from cargo and beauty. 

§ 414. A few, however, are something more. Thus — 

The plural of — 



wife 


is not 


wifes* 


IvJt 


wives + 


loaf 




loafs 


— 


loaves 


Icnife 




knifes 




knives 


half 


— 


halfs 




halves 


life 




lifes 




lives 


leaf 




leafs 




leaves 


calf 




oalfs 


— 


calves. 



Respecting these words we may observe — (1.) That 
the vowel before / is long ; (2.) that they are all of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Putting these two facts together, 
we can use more general language, and say that — When 
a word ends in the sound of f, preceded by a long 
vowel, and is of Anglo-Saxon origin, the plural . is 
formed by the addition of the sound of the z in zeal. 

§ 415. To this rule there are two exceptions : 

1. Dwarf; a word of Anglo-Saxon origin, but vi^hich 
forms its plural by means of the sound of s — dwarfs (pro- 
nounced dwarf ce) : 

2. Beef ; a word not of Anglo-Saxon origin, but vi^hich 
forms its plural by means of the sound of z — beeves (pro- 
nounced beevz). 

§ 416. If we ask the reason of this peculiarity in the 
formation of the plurals of these words in -/, we shall 
find reason to believe that it lies with the singular rather 
than with plural forms. In Anglo-Saxon, / at the end 
of a word was, probably, sounded as v ; and it is likely 
that the original singulars were sounded loav, hah, unve, 
calv, leav. In the Swedish language the letter / has the 
sound of V ; so that staf is sounded stav. Again, in the 

* As if written ui/cc, &c. f As if written ttlrz, &o. 
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allied languages the words in question end in the sonant 
(not the surd) mute, — weib, laub, calb, halb, stab, fee. 
= wife, leaf, calf, half, staff. Hence the plural is pro- 
bably normal ; it being the singular form on which the 
irregularity lies. 

§ 417. Pence. — ^A contracted form from pennies; and 
collective rather than plural. Sixpence, compared with 
sixpences, is no plural, but a singular form. 

Dice. — This distinguishes dice for play from dies (diez) 
for coining. Dice, perhaps, like pence, is collective rather 
than plural. 

Eaves, — In A. S. efese : so that -s belongs to the root. 

Alms. — In Anglo-Saxon almesse. 

Riches. — Most writers say riches are useful; in which 
case the word riches is plural. Still there are a few 
who say, riches is useful; in which case the word riches 
is singular. The -s is no sign of the plural number, 
since there is no such substantive as rich; on the con- 
trary, it is part of the original singular, like the s in dis- 
tress. Notwithstanding this, we cannot say richess-es in 
the same way that we can say distress-es. Hence the 
word riches is, in respect to its original form, singular ; in 
respect to its meaning, either singular or plural — most 
frequently the latter. 

News. — Some say, this news is good; in which case 
the word news is singular. More rarely we find the ex- 
pression these news eiregood; in which case the word news 
is plural. Now in the word news the -s (unUke the -s in 
alms and riches) is no part of the original singular, but 
the sign of the plural, like the s in trees. Notwithstand- 
ing this, we cannot subtract the s, and say new, in the 
same way that we can form tree from trees. Hence the 
word news is, in respect to its original form, plural; in 
respect to its meaning, either singular or plural, most fre- 
quently the former. 
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Means, — Some say, these means are useful ; in which 
case the word means is plural. Others say^ this means is 
useful; in which case the word means is singular. Now 
in the word means the -s (unlike the s in alms and riches, 
but like the s in news) is no part of the original singular, 
but the sign of the plural, like the s in trees. The form 
in the original French, from which language the word is 
derived, is moijen, singular; moyens, plural. If we sub- 
tract from the word means the letter s, we say mean. 
Now as a singular form of the word means, with the 
sense it has in the phrase ways and means, there is, in 
the current English, no such word as mean, any more 
than there is such a word as new from news. But, in a 
dififerent sense, there is the singular form mean ; as in the 
phrase the golden mean, meaning middle course. Hence 
the word means is, in respect to its form, plural; in 
respect to its meaning, either singular or pluraL 

Pains. — Some say, these pains are well-taken : in which 
case the word pains is plural. Others say, this pains is 
well-taken ; in which case the word pains is singular. 
The form in the original French, from which language 
the word is derived, is peine. The reasoning that has 
been applied to the word means is closely applicable to 
the word pains. 

The same also applies to the word amends. The form 
in French is amende, without the s. 

Mathematics, metaphysics, politics, ethics, optics, phy^ 
sics. — All the words in point are of Greek origin, and 
all are derived from a Greek adjective. Each is the 
name of some department of study, of some art, or of 
some science. As the words are Greek, so also are the 
sciences which they denote either of Greek origin, or 
else such as flourished in Greece. Let the arts and 
sciences of Greece be expressed, in Greek, by a substan- 
tive and an adjective combined, rather than by a simple 
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substantive ; for instance^ let it be the habit of the lan- 
guage to say the musical art, rather than mime. Let the 
Greek for art be a word in the feminine gender ; e, g. 
rsxv^ (tekhna), so that the musical art be i fjLoua-iHn 
Tsxvyi {ha mousikcs tekhn(e). Let, in the progress of 
language (as was actually the case in Greece), the article 
and substantive be omitted, so that, for the musical art, 
or for music, there stand only the feminine adjective, 
fAov<riKvi. Let there be, upon a given art or science, a 
series of books, or treatises ; the Greek for book, or trea- 
Use, being a neuter substantive, PlP>^iov (biblion). Let 
the substantive meaning treatise be, in the course of Ian- 
guage, omitted ; so that whilst the science of physics is 
called ^ua-Un {fj/sika), from i ^ua-Un tsx^^y ^ series of 
treatises upon the science shall be called ^itritca [fysika) 
or physics. Now all this is what happened in Greece. 
The science was denoted by a feminine adjective sin- 
gular, as ^ua-Uvi {fysika), and the treatises upon it by the 
neuter adjective plural, as ^ua-ixa {fysika), I conceive, 
then, that, in the Middle Ages, a science of Greek origin 
might have its name drawn from two sources, viz. from 
the name of the art or science, or from the name of the 
books wherein it was treated. In the first case it had a 
singular form, as physic, logic; in the second, a plural, as 
mathematics, metaphysics, optics. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ADJECTIVES. — AT PRESENT UNDECLTNED. — OBIOINALLY 

DECLINED. — VIRTUAL CASES. 

§ 418. At the present time, the English adjective is 
wholly destitute of Inflection. In A. S. it was not only 
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declined^ but it had two declensions; one Indefinite^ 
and one Definite. The former ran thus : — 





Singular. 






Masculine. 


FeTtUniM. 


Neuter, 


Nominative. 


G6d 


G6d 


G6d 


Accumtive. 


G6dne 


G6de 


G6d 


AhkUive, 


G6de 


G6dre 


G6de 


Dative. 


Godam 


G6dre 


G^dum 


Genitive. 


Godes 


Godre 


Godes. 




Plural 


• 






Masculine. 


Femimne. 


Neuter. 


Nominative. 


G6de 


G6de 


G6de 


Accusative. 


G6de 


G<Sde 


GMe 


Ablative. 


G6dum 


G6dum 


Godum 


Dative. 


Godum 


G6duin 


Godnm 


Genitive. 


Gddra 


G6dra 


Godra. 



The Definite Declension, which was used, when the 
Adjective was preceded by either the Definite article or 
a Demonstrative Pronoun, was characterized by the pre- 
dominance of the forms in -n. Thus : — 





Singula 


r. 






Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter, 


Nominative, 


G6de 


Gdda 


G6de 


Accusative. 


G6dan 


G6daTi 


G6dan 


Ablative. 


G6dan 


G6daiL 


G6daii 


Dative. 


G6dan . 


G6daTi 


G6dan 


Genitive, 


Godan 


G6drk,Ti 


G6dan. 




Plural 


• 






Masculine. 


Feminine, 


Neuter, 


Nominxitive, 


G6daii 


G6dan 


Godan 


Accusative. 


G6daii 


G6daii 


Godan 


Ablative. 


G6duiii 


G6diiTn 


G6dam 


Dative. 


G6duia 


G6dnm 


Gddum 


Genitive. 


GMena 


GFddena 


Godena. 



The Declension of the Participle was, in the main, 
that of the Adjective. 



■ 


Singular. 






Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nominative. 


Bsemand 


Baemand 


Bsemand 


Accusative. 


Baemandne 


Bsemande 


Bsemand 


Ablative. 


Bsemande 


Bsemandre 


Bsemande 


Dative. 


Bsemandum 


Baemandre 


Bsemandum 


Genitive. 


Bsemandes 


Bsemandre 


Bsemandes. 




Plural. 






Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nominative. 


Bsamande 


Bsemande 


Bsemande 


Accusative. 


Bsemande 


Bsemande 


Biemande 


Ablative, 


Baemandum 


Bsemandum 


Bsemandum 


Dative. 


Baernandnm 


Bsemandum 


Bsemandum 


Genitive. 


Bsamandra 


Bsemandra 


Bsemandra. 
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§ 419. This fulness of inflection of both the Ad- 
jective and the Participle, during the Anglo-Saxon period, 
contrasts with the utter absence of declension at the 
present moment, and may serve as an illustration of what 
we may call virtual, as opposed to actual, inflections. 
An adjective agreeing with a substantive, denoting a 
male, is virtually in the masculine gender, inasmuch as, if 
there were such a thing, at the present time, as the sign 
of gender, it would take that of the masculine. It really 
did this in an earlier stage of the language. The same 
applies to the questions of Number and Case. Adjec- 
tives agreeing with Substantives in the Plural Number, 
or the Possessive Case are virtually Possessive and Plural 
Adjectives. The same applies to Participles. 

§ 420. 

Examples of the Plural forms of Adjectives. 

1. In these lay a gret multitude of syJce men, Uinde, crokid, and drye, 
— ^WiOLiFFE, John V. 

In all the orders foure is none that can 
So much of dalliance and faire language. 
He hadde ymade ful many a marriage — 
His tippet was ay farsed ful of knives, 
And pinnes for to given /aire wives, 

; Chauobr, Prol. 

3. And al the cuntre of Judee wente out to him, and cdle men. oi 3^tqc- 
salem. — M^icliffx, Mark i. 
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4. He ghyueth lif to alle men, and brething, and aUe tbingis ; and made 
of von al kynde of men to inbabit on aZtbe face of tbe ertbe.— Wicliffs, 
Dedis of Apostlis, xvii. 

5. Tbat fadres sone wbicb cUle tbinges wrongbt ; 
And ally tbat wrougbt is witb a skilful tbongbt, 
Tbe Gost tbat from tbe fader gan precede, 
Hatb souled bem. 

Ghaucbr, TJie Second Nonnes Tale. 

;j 6. And cUle we tbat ben in tbis araj 

And maken all tbis lamentation, 
We losten alle our busbondes at tbat tonn. 

Chauceb, The Knighies Tale. 

7. A good man bryngetb fortb ^oc^ tbin^ of good tresore. — ^Wicliffe, 
Matt. vii. 

8. So every good tree maketb gode fruytis, but an yvel tree maketb jvel 
fruytes. A good tree may not make yvel fruytis, neitber an yvel tree may 
make gode fruytis. Every tree tbat maketb not good fruyt scbal be cut 
down. — ^WiCLiFFB, Matt. vii. 

9. Men loveden more darknessis tban ligbt for ber werkes weren yveUy 
for ecb man tbat doetb yveZ, batetb tbe ligbt. — Wioliffe, Jobn iii. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

VEEBS. FORMATION OP THE PAST TENSE. CHANGE OF 

VOWEL. 

§ 421. The Verbs fall into two divisions. In the first 

the Past Tense is formed by changing the vowel, as speak, 

spoke. In the second it is formed by adding the sound 

of -ed, 'd, or -/, as plant-ed^ move-d, wep-t, 

§ 422. The chief words which form the past tense by 

changing the vowel are — 

Present. Past. 

{Vowd^.) 
Fall fell 

Hold beld 

Draw drew 

Slay slew 

Fly • flew 



VERBS. 



817 



Present. 


Past. 


Crow 


crew 


Know 


knew 


Grow 


grew 


{Vowel 


00.) 


Slia,ke 


shook 


Take 


took 


For-sake 


for-sook 



Twofcyrms, one, marked with an asterisk (*), obsolete. 
Present. Past. 



rise 


^ . 

rose 


•ris 


smite 


smote 


smit 


ride 


rode 


•rid 


stride 


strode 


strid 


slide 


•slode 


sUd 


chide 


•chode 


chid 


drive 


drove 


•driv 


thrive 


throve 


♦thriv • 


write 


wrote 


writ 


sUt 


•slat 


slit 


bite 


•bat 


bit 


swim 


swam 


swnm 


hegin 


began 


begun 


spin 


span 


spun 


sing 


sang 


sung 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


sting 


*st;a,ng 


stung 


ring 


rang 


rung 


wring 

fling 

cling 

string 

sling 

sink 


*wrang 
*flang 
*clang 
*strang 
slang 
sank 


wrung 

flung 

clung 

strung 

slung 

sunk 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 


stick 


♦stack 


stuck 


burst 


♦barst 


burst 


bind 


♦band 


bound 


find 


♦fa.nd 


found 


grind 
wind 


♦grand 
♦wand 


ground 
wound 
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PAST TENSE FORMED 



For barst we occasionally find brast. The forms like 
fand are chiefly Scotch. 

§ 423. In A. S., many words which now form theii 
past tense in -ed, -d, or -t, formed it by the change of 
vowel. 



Present, 


Existing Past. 


A. 8. Past 


Wreak 


Wreaked 


Wr»'c. 


Fret 


Fretted ' 


Fwe't. 


Mete 


Meted 


Mff't. 


Shear 


Sheared 


Scear. 


Braid 


Braided 


Brse d. 


Knead 


Kneaded 


Cnae'd. 


Dread 


Dreaded 


Dred. 


Sleep 


Slept 


Slep. 


Fold 


Folded 


Feold. 


Wield 


Wielded 


Weold. 


Wax 


Waxed 


Weox. 


Leap 


Leapt 


Hleop. 


Sweep 


Swept 


Sweop. 


Weep 


Wept 


Weop. 


Sow 


Sowed 


Seow. 


Bake 


Baked 


B6k. 


Gnaw 


Gnawed 


Gn6h. 


Tiaugh 


Laughed 


H16h. 


Wade 


Waded 


W6d. 


Lade 


Laded 


H16h. 


Grave 


Graved 


Gr6f. 


Shave 


Shaved 


Sc6f. 


Step 


Stepped 


Stop. 


Wash 


Washed 


Woes. 


Bellow 


Bellowed 


Bealh. 


Swallow 


Swallowed 


Swealh, 


Mourn 


Mourned 


Meam. 


Spurn 


Spurned 


Speam. 


Carve 


Carved 


Cearf. 


Starve 


Stfl-rved 


Staerf. 


Thresh 


Threshed 


. Thaersn. 


Hew 


Hewed 


Heow. 


Flow 


Flowed 


Fleow. 


Kow 


Bowed 


Beow. 



BY CHANGE OF VOWEL. 
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Present. 


Existing Past. 


A. 8. Past 


Creep 


Crept 


Cre&p. 


Dive 


Dived 


Defif. 


Shove 


Shoved 


Sce4f. 


Chew 


Chewed 


Ceiw. 


Brew 


Brewed 


Bre&w. 


Lock 


. Locked 


lie^. 


Suck 


Sacked 


Se4c. 


Beek 


Beeked 


Ee&c. 


Smok« 


Smoked 


Snie&c. 


Bow 


Bowed 


Be4h. 


Lie 


Lied 


Leah. 


Gripe 


Griped 


Grip. 


Span 


Spanned 


Sp6n. 


Eke 


Eked 


E6c. 


Fare 


Fared 


Fdr. 



§ 424. Origin of the forms resulting from a change of 
vowel. — In the Moeso-Gothic, the verbs in six out of the 
twelve classes, over which, in that language, they are 
distributed, form the past tense by the reduplication of 
the initial consonant. In the last two there is a change 



of vowel as well. 








Present. 




Past. 




Salta 


sdisaU 




leapt. 


Hdita 


haihdit 




called. 


Hl&upa 


hl&il&up 




ran. 


SlSpa 


sdizlip 




slept. 


Ldia 


l&ild 




laughed. 


Orita 


gdigrdt 




wept. 



It is not only believed that the past forms of the exist- 
ing English have grown out of these reduplicate proto- 
types, but that, in two words, the reduplication still 



exists. 



§ 425. Did, — In did from do =facio, with its parti- 
ciple done, the final -d is not the same as the -d in moved. 
What is it ? There are good grounds for believing that it 
is an instance of this same old reduplicate praterite now 
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under notice. If so, it is the latter d which is radical, 
and the former which is inflectional. 

§ 426. Hight. — The following couplet from Dryden's 
Mac Flecnoe exhibits a form as well as a construction 
which requires explanation. 

An ancient fabric, raised t' inform the sight, 
There stood of yore, and Barbican it kight. 

Here the word hight = was called, and seems to pre- 
sent an instance of the participle being used in the 
passive sense without the so-called verb substantive. 
Yet it does no such thing. The word is no participle at 
all ; but a simple prseterite. Certain verbs are naturally 
either passive or active, as one of two allied meanings 
may predominate. To be called is passive ; so is, to be 
beaten. But to bear as a name is active ; so is, to take a 
beating. The word hight is of the same class of verbs 
with the Latin vapulo ; and it is the same as the Latin 
word, duo. Barbican cluit = Barbican audivit = Bar* 
bican it hight. So much for the question as to the con- 
struction, which is properly a point of syntax rather than 
etymology. In respect to the form, it must be observed 
that the t is no sign of the prseterite tense, but, on the 
contrary, a part of the original word, which is, in German, 
heiss-en, in Norse, het-a, and hed-e^ In A. S. this prse- 
terite was heht, and as the M. G. was hdihdit, the form 
has been looked upon as reduplicate. Whatever may be 
its origin, the present spelling is inaccurate. The g has 
no business where it is ; it being only the false analogy of 
the words high and height that has introduced it. 

§ 427. That this reduplication is the reduplication of 
the Greek words like Ts-ru^a, and the Latin ones like 
mo-mordi, is generally admitted. Such being the case, 
the words like sdisalt are, in respect to their history, 
neither more nor less than Perfects. 
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§ 428. A line of criticism is suggested by them, which, 
though it lies in the back-ground, is important; not so 
much, however, in its results as in its moral. It reads 
us a lesson against over-hasty generalization. Few per- 
sons believe that the change of vowel is spontaneous, i, e. 
that it came of itself, independent of anything which 
either preceded or followed it. Reasons for this may 
be found in § 336. They suggest the notion that 
changes of vowel are, as a general rule, secondary pro- 
cesses. Seeing no reason for believing that they are never 
primary, I agree with my predecessors on this point, in 
the main. The only question, then, that now remains, 
is the direction of the influence. In rather, from hra^or, 
it is clear that the influence has been retrogressive, in 
other words, that the affix has acted on what went before 
it. The converse, however, was possible, and a state of 
things is imaginable in which it shall be the first of two 
vowels which shall determine the character of the second ; 
in which case the direction would be forwards rather 
than backwards, and the action of the vowel jorogressive. 
With this alternative as a philological possibility, it is 
easy to see that a generalization of a wide kind is also 
possible. It may be that certain languages — ^nay, certain 
classes of languages — are characterized by the diflFerence 
of the direction of the action of their constituent sounds ; 
some giving a progressive, some a retrogressive system of 
accommodation. It may now be added that this is no 
supposition, but, to a great extent, a reality. In the 
Crerman languages the direction is retrogressive rather 
than progressive. In the languages allied to the Fin 
and Turkish, the direction is progressive rather than 
retrogressive. Such is the rule in the main : but that it 
is not a rule absolute may be seen in the words under 
notice. The influence which changed greta into gaigrot is 
certainly progressive. For a German language, howeN«t> 
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the progress is an exceptionable phenomenon ; though the 
converse is the exception in the Fin and Toi'k. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

FORMATION OP THE PAST TENSE. — ADDITION OP -£2>, -2>, 

OR -r. 

§ 429. The current statement that the syllable -ed, 
rather than the letter -d, is the sign of the prseterite tense, 
is true only in regard to the written language. In stabbed, 
moved, bragged, whizzed, judged, filled, slurred, slammed, 
shunned, barred, strewed, the e is a point of spelling only, 
for in language (except in declamation) there is no second 
vowel sound. The -d comes in immediate contact with 
the final letter of the original word, and the number of 
syllables remains the same as it was before. 

§ 430. When, however, the original word ends in -rf or 
-t, as slight or brand, then, and then only (and that not 
always), is there the addition of the syllable -ed ; as in 
slighted, branded. This is necessary, since the combina- 
tions slightt and brandd are unpronounceable. 

§ 431. Whether the addition be -d, or -t depends 
upon the sonancy or surdness of the preceding letter. 
After, b, v, th (as in clothe), g, or z, the addition is -rf. 
This is a matter of necessity. We say stabd, mdvd^ 
cldthd, braggd, whizzd, because stabt, mdvt, clotht, braggt, 
whizzt, are unpronounceable. After, /, m, n, r, w, y, or a 
vowel, the addition is also -rf. This is no matter of 
necessity, but simply the habit of the English language. 
Filt, shirt, sirayt, &c. are as pronounceable as filld, slurrd, 
strayd, &c. It is the habit, however, of the English 
language to preter the latter forms. 
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§ 432. The verbs of this class fall into three sections. 
In the first, there is a simple addition of -rf, ^t, or -ed. 



Serve 


served. 


Dip 


dipped (dipt). 


Cry 


cried. 


Slip 


slipped (slipt). 


Betray 


betrayed. 


Step 


stepped {ttept). 


Expel 


expelled. 


Look 


looked (looht). 


Accuse. 


accused. 


Pluck 


plucked {piuckt). 


Instruct 


instructed. 


Toss 


tossed (tost). 


Invite 


invited. 


Push 


pushed (pusJU). 


Waste 


wasted. 


Confess 


confessed (confest) 



§ 433. In the second, besides the addition of -/ or -rf, 
the vowel is shortened. It also contains those words 
which end in -dy or -t, and at the same time have a short 
vowel in the prseterite. Such, amongst others, are cut. 
cost, Sec, where the two tenses are alike, and bend, rend, 
&c., where the prseterite is formed from the present by 
changing -d into -t, as bent, rent, &c. 

§ 434. In the third, the vowel is changed. 



Tell 
WiU 



told, 
would. 



Sell 
ShaU 



sold, 
should. 



To this group belong the remarkable prseterites of the 
verbs seek, beseech, catch, teach, bring, think, and buy, viz. 
sought, besought, caught, taught, brought, thought, and 
bought. In all these, the final consonant is either g 
or k, or else a sound allied to those mutes. When the 
tendency of these to become h and y, as well as to 
undergo further changes, is remembered, the forms in 
point cease to seem anomalous. In wrought, from work, 
there is a transposition. In laid and said the present 
forms make a show of regularity which they have not. 
The true original forms should be legde and scegde, the 
infinitives being lecgan, secgan. In these words the i 
represents the semi-vowel y, into which the original g 
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was changed. The Anglo-Saxon forms of the other 
words are as follows : — 



Byegan 


bdhte. 


Bringan 


bi^hte. 


Sdcan 


86hte. 


|>enGaii 


)H)hte. 




Wyrcand 


wdrthe. 





§ 435. Out of the three groups into which the Verbs 
under notice in Anglo-Saxon are divided^ only one takes a 
vowel before the d or /. The other two add the syllables 
"te, or 'dcy to the last letter of the original word. The 
vowel that, in one out of the three Anglo-Saxon classes, 
precedes d is o. Thus we have lufiany lufode; clypian, 
clypode. In the other two classes the forms are respec- 
tively baman, btemde; and tellan, tealde: no vowel being 
inserted. 

§ 436. In the present English, with several verbs there 
is the actual addition of the syllable -ed; in other words, 
d is separated from the last letter of the original word 
by the addition of a vowel ; as ended, instrticted, &c. 

In several verbs the final -d is changed into -^, as bend, 
bent; rend, rent ; send, sent; gild, ffilt;, build, built ; 
spend, spent, &c. 

§ 437. Herein we see a series of expedients for 
separating the praeterite form from the present, when 
the root ends with the same sound with which the affix 
begins. 

The change from a long vowel to a short one, as in 
feed, fed, &c., can only take place where there is a long 
vowel to be changed. 

Where the vowels are short, and, at the same time, the 
word ends in d, the d of the present may become t in the 
praeterite. Such is the case with bend, bent. 

Where there is no long vowel to shorten, and no d to 
change into t, the two tenses (unless we add -ed), of neces- 
sity, remain alike. Such is the case with cut, cost, &c.. Sec 
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§ 438. With forms Vik^fed and led we are in doubt as 
to the class. This doubt we have three means of settling . 

1. By the farm of the Participle. — The -en in beaten 
shows that the word beat is in the same class as spoke. 

2. By the nature of the Vowel. — If beat were conju- 
gated like read, its Praeterite would be bet. 

S. By a knowledge of the older forms, — The A. S. is 
bedtey beot. There is no such a form as bedte, b(ette. 
The praeterite of sendan is sende. There is in A. S. no 
such form as sand. 

§ 439. Certain so-called irregularities may now be 
noticed. 

Made, had. — In these words there is nothing remark- 
able but the ejection of a consonant. The Anglo-Saxon 
forms are macode and hafde, respectively. 

Wouldj should, could. — It must not be imagined that 
could is in the same predicament with these words. In 
will and shall the -/ is part of the original word. This 
is not the case with can, 

Yode. — Instead of goed, a regular praeterite from ffo, 
now obsolete, and replaced by went, the praeterite of 
wend, — he wends his way — he went his way. Except that 
the initial g has become y, and the e follows instead of 
preceding the d (a mere point of spelling), there is 
nothing peculiar in this word. 

For aught, minded, and did, see the following chap- 
ters. 

§ 440. The origin of the form in -d is considered, by 
Grimm and others, to lie in the word do; of which the 
Praeterite is d-d. The Moeso-Gothic, in the Dual and 
Plural of the Indicative, and in all the persons of the 
Conjunctive Mood, gives us the form in full, i. e. the two 
d's. Having noted this, note also, the existence of expres- 
sions like we did speak, we did write, and the like; and 
the plausibility of the suggestion will become apparent. 
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Note, too, the greater antiquity of the reduplicate forms ; 
iuasmuch as before did could be attached to such a root 
as naS', it would, itself, have been deduced from do. 

Indicative. 

Sing. Dual. Plural. 

(1.) nasida nasidMum 

(2.) nasides nasid^duts iiasid6du}> 

(3.) nasida nasidSdum 

Conjunctive. 

Sing. Dual. Plural. 

(1.) nasidfedjau nasidMeima 

(2.) nasidMeia nasid^deits nasid^dei}) 

(3.) nasld^di nasidddeina 

§ 441. Some remarks, however, of Dr. Trithen on the 
Slavonic prseterite, induce me to entertain a diflferent doc- 
trine, and to identify the -d under notice with the -/ of 
the passive participles of the Latin language, as found 
in mon-2/-us, voc-aif-us, rap-/-us, and probably in the 
Greek forms like Tu^-d-eis. 

1. The Slavonic prseterite is commonly said to possess 
genders : in other words, there is one form for speaking 
of a past action when done by a male, and another for 
speaking of a past action when done by a female. 

2. These forms are identical with those of the parti- 
ciples, masculine and feminine, as the case may be. 
Indeed the prseterite is a participle. If, instead of saying 
ille amavit, the Latins said ille amatus, whilst, instead of 
saying ilia amavit, they said ilia amata^ they would 
exactly use the grammar of the Slavonic. 

3. Hence, as one class of languages, at least, gives us 
the undoubted fact of an active prseterite being identical 
with a passive participle, and as the participle and prse- 
terite in question are nearly identical, we have a fair 
reason for believing that the rf, in the English activd 
prseterite, is the d of the participle, which, in its turn, is 
the / of the Latin passive participle. The following ex- 
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tract, however, gives Dr. Trithen's remarks on the Slavonic 
verb in his own words : — 

A peculiarity which distinguishes the grammar of all the Slavish lan- 
guages consists in the use of the past participle, taken in an active sense, 
for the purpose of expressing the prsterite. This participle generally 
ends in -I; and much uncertainty prevails both as to its origin and its 
relations, though the termination has been compared by various philolo- 
gists with similar affixes in the Sanscrit, and the classical languages. 

In the Old -Slavish, or the language of the church, there are three 
methods of expressing the 'past tense : one of them consists in the union 
of the verb substantive with the participle ; as — 

Rek am' .... chital emd' 
Jtek en' .... chital esU 

Rek es£ .... chital est. 

In the corresponding tense of the Slavonic dialect we have the verb 
substantive placed before the participle : — 

Ta mm imao .... mi' sm>o imali 
Ti si imAJLO . . . . vi' ste imali 

On ye irruio .... omi 8U imali. 

In the Polish it appears as a suffix : — 

Czytalem .... czytaliamy 
Czytalea .... czytaliscie 
Czytal .... czytalie 

And in the Servian it follows the participle : — 

Igrao sam . . - . . igrali smo 
Igrao si .... igrali ste 

Igrao ye .... igrali su. 

The ending -ao, of igrao and im,aOf stands for the Russian al, as in 
some English dialects a' is used for all. 

The prseterite in -d may be compared with the Greek 
aorists and with the Latin form in -si; as rexiy vixi = 
rek'Si, vicsi, in power, and in respect to its relation to 
the perfect ; though not in origin. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ON IRBEOULARITT AND DEFECT. 

§ 442. Whatever the verbs which form the Past Tense 
by changing the vowel may be, they are anything but 
Irregular — though they are often treated as if they were. 
Irregular, however, is a word which we should use as 
seldom as possible. The better the grammarian the 
fewer the irregularities of his grammar. If it were not 
so, the phenomena of language would scarcely be worth 
studying. It is evident, however, that it is in the power 
of the grammarian to raise the number of etymological 
irregularities to any amount, by narrowing the definition 
of the word irregular; in other words, by framing an 
exclusive rule. The current rule of the common gram- 
marians is that the prseterite is formed by the addition of 
-/or -rf, or -ed. Now this position is suflSciently exclu- 
sive; since it proscribes not only the whole class of verbs, 
like spoke, but also words like bent and sent, where -/ 
exists, but where it does not exist as an addition. The 
regular forms, it may be said, should be bended and 
sended. Exclusive, however, as the rule in question is, it 
is plain that it might be made more so. The regular 
forms might, by the fiat of a rule, be restricted to those 
in -d. In this case, words like wept and burnt would be 
added to the already numerous list of irregulars. Finally, 
a further limitation might be made, by laying down as a 
rule that no word was regular, unless it ended in -ed. 

§ 443. Thus much concerning the modes of making 
i*ules exclusive, and, consequently, of raising the amount 
of irregularities — the last art that the philosophic gram- 
marian is ambitious of acquiring. True etymology re- 
duces irregularity by making the rules of grammar not 
exclusive, but general. The quantum of irregularity is 
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in the inverse proportion to the generality of our rules. 
In language itself there is no irregularity. The word 
itself is only another name fbr our ignorance of the pro- 
cesses that change words; and, as irregularity is in the 
direct proportion to the exclusiveness of our rules, the 
exclusiveness of our rules is in the direct proportion to 
our ignorance of etymological processes. The nearest 
approach to a true Irregularity in the English language 
is to be found in the word could, from can; where the / 
is wholly inorganic, being foreign to the root; and only 
introduced to match the / in should and would. But 
even here it is not sounded: so that the Irregularity, 
such as it is, is an Irregularity of spelling rather than 
speaking. 

§ 444. Qttoth is Defective, — only, however, in the pre- 
sent stage of our language. The A. S. present was 
cwe^Cy existing, at the present moment, in the compound 
word bequeathe. In go and went we have Defect and 
Complement. 

§ 445. In claiming for the forms like spoke their due 
amount of regularity, we improve upon the grammarians 
of the last century. The exact import, however, of the 
two classes has yet to be determined. The German 
philologues make out of the two classes two diflFerent 
.Conjugations; one of which is called Strong, the other 
Weak, The words like spoke are strong, because they 
are formed from their present tenses by a merely internal 
change, ue, a change of the vowel — no new element 
being added. Meanwhile, called, and its fellows, require 
the addition of a totally new sound — that of -rf, -t, or 
-ed, as the case may be; this being, somewhat fancifully, 
treated as a sign of debility. That these classes, however, 
(call them what we will) are natural is beyond a doubt. 

{a) The so-called Strong Verbs are of English, and 
few, or none, of foreign, origin. 
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(J) Strong words (so-called) become weak. Weak 
words (so-called) do not become strong. Hence, the later 
the stage of a given language, the fewer are the strong 
forms. Then, as the provincial dialects retain many archa- 
isms, it is only natural to expect that they will partially 
agree with the A. S. rather than the modem English. 
Hence, if we find (as we actually do), instead of (say) 
leapt, slept, mowed, snowed, &c. such forms as lep, step, 
mew, snew, it is no more than we expect. 

(c) The verbs which are strong in any one of the 
German languages are generally so in all the rest. 

(rf) Derived words are weak rather than strong. The 
intransitive forms drink and lie, are strong; the tran- 
sitive forms drench and lay, are weak, 

{e) No new word forms its past tense by a change 
of vowel. One of our earliest Norman-French verbs is 
adouber = dubb. Its past tense is dubb-ade, 

§ 446. That these classes are natural is beyond a 
doubt; in other words, there is no doubt as to their 
being genuine classes — classes of some sort or other. 
This was recognized as early as the time of Ben Jonson, 
who, unlike the majority of his followers, was unwilling 
to see irregularity where irregularity had no real existence. 
So far, indeed, as he saw it at all, he saw it on the side of 
the form in -d, which he called a '^ common inn to lodge 
every strange and foreign guest,'' hereby using a metaphor 
which shows how clearly he had seen the extent to which 
the one process was current, the other obsolete. In 
regard to the class under notice, he writes — • 

'^ That which foUoweth, for anything I can find (though I have with 
some diligence searched after it),- entertaineth none but natural and 
homebom words, which, though in number they be not many, a hundred 
and twenty, or thereabouts, yet in variation are so divers and uncertain 
that they need much the stamp of some good logic to beat them into pro- 
portion. We have set down that, that in our judgement agreeth best 
with reason and good order. Which notwithstanding, if it seem to any 
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to be too roQ^ hewed, let him plane it out more smoothly ; and I shall 
not only not envy it, but, in the behalf of my country, most heartily 
thank him for so great a benefit ; hoping that I shall be thought sufficiently 
to have done my part, if, in tolling this bell, I may draw others to a 
deeper consideration of the matter : for, touching myself, I must needs 
confess, that after much painful churning, this only would come." 

The bell, however, was tolled in vain. WalHs demurred 
to his doctrine, having devoted a special chapter to the 
consideration of what he called the Verba anomalia. 

De Verbis Anomalis. 
Restat ut de Verbomm aliquot Anomalia pauca tradam. De quibus 
hsec duo primitus monenda sunt. 

1. Tota quae sequitur Anomalia non nisi pneteriti Imperfecti temporiBy 
et Participii Passiyi formationem spectat. Nam in ipsis quidem Verbis 
Irregularibus nihil aliud irregulare est. 

2. Tota ilia quantacunque Anomalia, Verba Exotica vix omnino attingit, 

sed ilia sola quae Nativa sunt. Exotica vero ilia appello qusB a Latinis, 

Gallicis, Italicis, Hispanicis, aut etiam Cambro-Britannicis deduximus, 
quse quidem multa sunt : Nativa vero ilia voco quae ab antiqua lingua 
Teutonica, seu Saxonica, originem ducunt ; qusB quidem omnia sunt 
Honosyllaba (aut saltern a Monosyllabis deducta), et plerumque nobis 
cum Germanis, Belgis, Banis, etc. communia sunt (levi saltem immutatione 
facta) ; quorum nempe sive Linguss sive Dialectus ejusdem cum nostra 
Anglicana sunt originis. 

Anomalia prima, qusB maxime generalis est, ex celeritate pronunciandi 
originem duxit : nempe (post syncopen vocalis e in regulari terminatione 
ed)y relicta consona d ssepissime mutatur int ; quoties scilicet pronunci- 
atio sic evadit expeditior (et quidem contractio potius dicenda videtur, 
quam Anomalia). 

Anomalia secunda etiam frequens est, sed solummodo Participium Passi- 
vum spectat : Nempe Participium Passivum oiim saepissime formabatur in 
€Ji : Cujusmodi satis multa adhuc retinemus, praesertim ubi Praoteritum 
Imperfectum insignem aliquam anomaliam patitur (atque haec quidem 
Altera Participii Formatio, potius quam Anomalia, non incommode dici 
potest). 

Sunt et alias Anomalias non paucae, praesertim in Praeterito Imperfecto ; 
sed quae magis speciales sunt, nee quidem adeo multae quam ut possint 
sigillatim recenseri. 

He notices, however, the fact of the so-called Irregulars 
being exclusively English. 

Hickes, after giving a single conjugation for the Anglo- 
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Saxon verbs, throws the rest into a single class, with the 
remark, however, that they follow a principle of their own, 
along with the additional suggestion that forsan magis 
proprie secundam conjugationem constituere videantur 
quam inter anomalia recenseri. Little, however, came of 
this until lately. In a paper upon certain tenses, attributed 
to the Greek verb in the Philological Museum,^ it is argued 
that the so-called second aorist, and second future, are in 
the same category with the so-called English Irregulars. 

We may find a satisfactory illustration of this matter in our own lan- 
guage. In English also there are two originally distinct modes of 
forming the common past tense : the first by adding the syllable edj as in 
/ killed : the other, chiefly by certain changes in the vowels, as in I wrote, 
I saWf I knew, I ran ; and many others. Let the reader call the former 
and regular form the first aorist, and the latter the second, and he will 
have a correct idea of the amount of the distinction between those 
tenses in Greek. The form trtnpa in Greek is what / killed is in 
English, that is, the regular form of the past tense, which obtains in the 
vast majority of verbs : the form 7xc^«», on the other hand, is altogether 
analogous to / took, or / saw, acknowledged by all grammarians not as 
a second or distinct preterite, but as an instance of irregular variety of 
formation obtaining in certain verbs. 

But some will probably deem it an objection to the view here taken. 
that there are verbs in Greek, — many, they perhaps suppose, — in which 
both forms of the aorist are in use together. I admit that a few 
instances of this kind do occur ; but even in this point we shall find that 
the analogy with our own language still holds good. Without rummaging 
in old authors, we meet with many instances in which English verbs 
retain both forms of the preterite. Thus, for example, we may say, / 
hanged, or / kimg ; I chid, or / chode ; I spit, or / spat ; I climbed, or 
I clomb : I awaked, or / awoke ; I cleft, I dame, or / dvoe ; and a score 
of others. Except in their greater abundance, wherein do these difier 
from the analogous duplicate forms of the Greek aorist, such as 2xtum» 
and txretfov, I killed ; tro^ec and trvTOf, I struck ; Ueififinffx and srm^av, 
J was astonislied ? Such duplicates in Greek are extremely rare : proba- 
bly there is not one Greek verb in five hundred in which they can be met 
with. The form improperly called the second aorist is, indeed, common 
enough ; but then, where it exists, that of the first aorist is almost always 
wanting. We have iJ^ov, IXajSai*, iHw, dyetyot, XXntev, Xh^a/Mt ; but the 
regular form is as much a nonenity in these verbs, as it is in the English 

♦ YoL ii. pp. 198-226. 
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verbs, I founds I tooJcy I saw, I led, I left, I ran. The first aorist in 
these would be sheer vulgarity ; it would be parallel to / finded, I taked, 
J seed. 

Now if the circumstances of the Greek and English, in regard to these 
two tenses, are so precisely x)arallel, a simple and obvious enquiry arises. 
Which are in the right, the Greek Grammarians or oar own ? For either 
ours must be wrong in not having fitted up for our verb the framework of 
a first and second preterite, teaching the pupils to say 1st pret. 1 finded, 
2nd pret. / found ; 1st pret. / glided, 2nd pret. / glode ; or the others 
must be so in teaching the learner to imagine two aorists for iv^/r««, as 
aor. 1. tS^», aor. 2. iS^ow ; or for «»«w», as aor. 1. ^««vr«, aor. 2. 

To this paper (signed T. F. B.) is attached a long 
editorial note, by C. J. H. (Charles Julius Hare), who 
would reverse the suggested process, and improve 
English grammar by the recognition of the double 
conjugation. Soon after, Mr. Kemble, in his paper on 
the English Prseterites,* went further in the same direction. 
The present writer, owing much to these two writers, and, 
especially to the papers in question, was, until lately, 
satisfied to follow them — approving of, and using, the 
terms Conjugation, Weak and Strong. But what do 
they come to ? Can we, as a matter of fact, make such 
forms as swoll and swelled, hung and hanged, and a few 
others, diflFer from each other, in the one being transitive, 
the other intransitive ? Can hung=^pependit, whilst hanged 
== suspendit ? Can swoll=tumuit, whilst sweUed=tume' 
fecit ? Should we cultivate such distinctions as the 
following? — (1) I hanged him up and there he hung, 
(2) I swelled the number of his followers, which swoll, 
at last, to a thousand. The forms like — 

DnTi^.and Drank, as opposed to Drench and DrmcJted, 
Lie — Lay — — Lay — Laid, 

Rise — Rose — — Raise — Raised, 

are, more or less, confirmatory. Yet they are anything 

• PhU. Mus., vol. a pp. 378-388. 
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but conclusive. All that they tell us is, that when we 
have two formSy one primitive and intransitive, and the 
other derivative and transitive, it is the former which is 
strong rather than weak, and the latter which is weak 
rather than strong; the words being used in the sense 
suggested by the writers last mentioned. 

What do they come to? If two tenses, meaning 
exactly the same thing, are a philological tautology, two 
conjugations are the same; and, if so, nothing is got 
by assuming them. Considering the origin of the forms 
like spoke, it is, surely, safe to put them, as has becD 
suggested, in the same category with Latin words like mo- 
mordi, or cu-curri, or (still better), with words like cepi 
from ce-cepi. What, then, are these Latin words? a 
reference to the Greek gives the answer. In Greek 
TETu^a (tetyfd) = / have beaten ; irv^a {etypsa) = / 
beat. The first is formed by a reduplication of the 
initial t, and, consequently, may be called the redupli- 
cate form. As a tense, it is called the perfect. In 
erv^a an e is prefixed, and a <r is added. In the allied 
language of Italy the e disappears, whilst the a- (s) re- 
mains. "ETi/rf.a is said to be an aorist tense. In Latin 
scripsi is to scribo as iruil^a is to tvtttco. But, in the 
Latin language a confusion takes place between these two 
tenses. Both forms exist. They are used, however, in- 
discriminately. The aorist form has, besides its own, the 
sense of the perfect. The perfect has, besides its own, 
the sense of the aorist. In the following pair of quota- 
tions, vixiy the aorist form, is translated I have lived, while 
tetigit, the perfect form, is translated he touched. 

Vixi, et quein dederat cursum Fortuna peregi : 

Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago. — JSn. iv. 

Ut primum alatis tetigit magalia plantis. — jEn. iv. 

Y^^hen a diflference of form has ceased to express a 
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difference of meaning, it has become superfluous. This 
is the case with the two forms in question. One of them 
may be dispensed with; and the consequence is, that, 
although in the Latin language both the perfect and the 
aorist forms are found, they are, with few exceptions, 
never found in the same word. When there is the per- 
fect, the aorist is wanting, and vice versd. The two ideas 
/ have struck and / struck are merged into the notion of 
past time in general, and are expressed by one of two 
forms, sometimes by that of the Greek perfect, and 
sometimes by that of the Greek aorist. On account 
of this^he grammarians have cut down the number of 
Latin tenses ; forms like cucurri and viai being dealt with 
as one and the same tense. The true view, however, is, 
that in curro the aorist form is replaced by the perfect, 
and in viwi the perfect form is replaced by the aorist. 
Hence, the history of such a pair of words as drank 
and moved) is the history of such a pair of words as 
tetigi and viosi. Now the place of these is that of Teru-^a 
and e-rwi^a, i. e. they both belong to one and the same 
conjugation — of which, however, they are different tenses, 
one a perfect, the other an aorist. If so, what are our 
vowel-changing Prseterites? Perfects modified in form 
by the loss of the reduplication, and changed in power 
by having adopted that of the aorist. And what are our 
Prseterites in -d ? Aorists. The Conjugation is really 
one. The Tense is one in appearance only. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ON THE NUMBER OP VERBS. 

§ 447. Number and Person, — ^As compared with we love, 
ye love, they love, both the Anglo-Saxon we lufia'S^ 
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ge lufia^, hi lufia^, and the Old English, we loven, 
ye ioven, they loven, have a peculiar termination for 
the plural number which the present language wants. 
In other words, the Anglo-Saxon and the Old English 
have a plural personal characteristic, whilst the Modem 
English has nothing to correspond with it. The word 
personal is printed in italics. It does not follow, 
that, because there is no plural personal character- 
istic, there is, also, no plural characteristic. There is 
no reason against the inflection of the word love run- 
ning thus: — / love, thou lovest, he loves; we lave, 
ye lave, they lave; in other words, there is no reason 
against the vowel of the root being changed with the 
number. In such a case there would be no personal, 
though there would be a plural, or a numeral, inflection. 
Now, in Anglo-Saxon, with a great number of verbs 
such a plural inflection not only actually takes place, 
but takes place most regularly. It takes place, how- 
ever, in the past tense only. And this is the case in 
all the German languages as well as in Anglo-Saxon. 

§ 448. The details of the persons in the different 
German languages are as follows : — 



Present Tense, Indicative Mood, 







Old High-Qennan. 




1st 


person. 


2nd person. 


Zrd person. 


Sing. 


Prennu. 


Prennis. 


Prennilr— 6ttr». 


Plur. 


Prennames. 


Prennat. 
Icelandic. 


Prennant. 


Sing. 


Kalla. 


Kallar. 


Eallar- call. 


Plur. 


KoUum. 


Kalli>. 


Kalla. 






Old Saxon. 


» 


Png. 


S6kjti. 


S6k!a. 


S6kid— sedb. 


Whir. 


Sdkjad. 


Sdkjad. 


S6kjad. 
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Sing. 
Plur. 


LuGge. 
Lufia-S. 


Anglo-Saxon. 
Lafast. 
LufiaV. 


Lu&k'S. 
Lufia'S. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Love. 
Loven.* 


. Old English. 
Lovest. 
Loven.* 


Loveth. 
Loven.* 


Sing. 
Plwr. 


Love. 
Love. 


Modem English. 
Lovest 
Love. 


Loveth (or Loves). 
Love. 



§ 449. I call. — ^The word call is not one person more 
than another. It is the simple verb wholly nninfiected. 

Thou callest, — The final -t appears throughout the 
West-Saxon, although wanting in the Northumbrian and 
Old Saxon. In Old High-German it is commoner in 
some authors than in others. In Middle High-German 
and New High-German it is universal. 

He calls. — The -s in calls is the -th in calleth, changed. 

§ 450. Thou spakest, thou brakest, thou sungest. — In 
these forms there is a slight though natural anomaly. 
The second singular prseterite in A. S. was formed not 
in 'St, but in -e; as ft* funde=^thou foundest) jt'd 
sunge= thou sungest. Hence the existing termination is 
derived from the present. Observe that this applies only 
to the prseterites formed by changing the vowel. Thou 
loved'st is Anglo-Saxon as well as English, viz. fw Info- 
dest. Again, in A. S., the vowel of the plural of certain 
(so-called) strong prseterites was difierent from that of 
the singular. More than this — the vowel of the second 
jjerson singular was different from that of the first and 
third, but the same as that of the plural. Hence 



Singular. 

1. Ic sang. 

2. \)VL sunge. 
8. He sang. 



Plural. 

1. We sttngon* 

2. Ge sungon. 
8. Hi si^ngon. 



This is, apparently, the conjugation of the A. S. Subjunctive, trans- 
ferred to the Indicative. 

Z 
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Anglo-Saxon, 




Sing, 


Plur, 




Am 


nmon 


run. 


Ongan 


ongonnon 


hegtm. 


Span 


spunnon 


ipim. 


Sang 


Bungon 


9wng, 


Swang 


Bwnngon 


iwung. 


Dranc 


dmncon 


drunk. 


Sane 


Buncon 


sunk. 


Sprang 


sprungon 


wespru/ng. 


Swam 


Bwnmmon 


we swum. 


Bang 


mngon 


rung. 



Examples.* 

Andthemen that heelden him, scomiden him. and smyten him, and 
they blindfelden him and smyten him, and seiden, Areed thou Christ to us, 
who is he that smoot thee ? — Wtoliffe, Lnke xxii. 

Sche ran and cam to Symound Petir and to a nother disciple — and thee 
tweyne runnen togidre and tMIk other disciple ran before Fetir. — 
Wtolipfb, John xx. 

Anoon thei knewen him and thei mnnen thoron al that countree and 
Ifegunnen to bringe sik men. — ^Wtolippb, Mark vi. 

We preieder Tite that as he began so also he perfourme in yhon this 
grace. — Wtclippe, 2 Cor. viii. 

And the prince of prestis roos and seide tohim. — ^Wtclippe, Matt, zxvi 

And somme of the farisees risen np and fonghten, seyinge, &c. — 
Wtclippe, Deedis 23. 

Alas, Costance, thou hast no championn, 
But he that starfe for our redemption. 

Chauceb, Man ofLaw^s Tale, 621. 

For which they storven bothe two. 

Chauceb, Pardoner's Tale, 530. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ON THE WORDS DID AND BECAME^ CATACHRESTIC. 

§451. Did, catachrestic. — In the phrase this tvill do 
s= this will answer the purpose, the word do is wholly 

* It is scarcely necessary to state that these, as well as the vast majority 
of the most apposite examples of the present work, are taken from Dr. 
Guest's Talnable contribations to the Transactions of thePhilologioalSodety. 
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different from the word do=act. In the first case it is 
equivalent to the Latin valere^in the second to the Latin 
facere. Of the first, the Anglo-Saxon inflection is dedh, 
dugoriy dohte, dohtest, &c. Of the second, it is do, dd^, 
dyde, &c. In the present Danish they write duger, but 
say duer : as duger det noget ? = Is it worth anything ? 
pronounced dooer deh note ? This accounts for the ejection 
of the g. The Anglo-Saxon form dedh does the same. 

In Robert of Bourne the prseterite is deih, 

Philip of Flaundres €eili) and turned sonne the bak : 
And Thebald nouht he cfeiA.— E. B. 133. 

Philip of Flanders fled, and tamed soon the back, 
And Thebald did no good. — 

The king Isaak fleih, his men had no foyson {provisions) t 
All that time he ne deih. — R. B. 159. 

I'll laugh an' sing, an' shake my leg 
As lang 's I dow (am able). — Bubns. 

For canning men I knaw will sone conclude 
I dow nothing. 

Sir D. Lyndsai/f Complaint of the Papingo^ 

Thre yer in carebed lay, 

Tristrem the truve he hight ; 

Never ne dougJU him day. 

For sorrow he had o' night. — Sir Tristram. £1. 

Three year in carebed lay ; 
Tristrem the true he hight ; 
' The day never did him good, 
For the sorrow he had at night. 

We cannot, however (although we ought), say that doed 
well enough, though a Dane says det dugede nok, 

§ 452. Became, catachrestic, — ^The catachresis, abuse, 
or confusion between do = valeo, and do ^= facto, repeats 
itself with the verb become. When become =fio, its 
prseterite is became. When become = convenio = suit 
(as in that dress becomes you), its prseterite ought t9 be 
becomed. Become = convenio, is from the same root as 
the German bequem = convenient. 
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§ 453. Overflown, catachrestic, — There is anotlier verb 
which has not yet gone wrqpg, but which is going. I have 
seen such sentences as a field overflown with water. No 
one, however, has (I hope) brought himself to say the water 
overflew the field. Nevertheless, the tendency to cata- 
chresis has set in. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

ON CERTAIN APPARENT PRESENTS. 

§ 454. The connection between the perfect and pre- 
sent tenses requires notice. In many actions the con- 
nection between the cause and effect is so evident, that 
the word which expresses the former may also be used to 
denote the latter. Let us say, for instance, that a man 
has appealed to his memory upon a certain subject. Let 
us say that he has taxed, has drawn upon it, has referred to 
it. What is this but to say that he has done something, 
the act so done being an act of past time ? Nevertheless, 
the effect of this act is present. The man who has 
appealed to, or taxed his memory, like the man who has re- 
collected his ideas, may truly be said to remember. This 
is an act of present time. In like manner a man who 
has got the facts that bear upon any given question, may 
be said to know them. Farther — the man who has taken 
courage or made up his mind to do a thing, dares to do it. 
The word dares, however, is present ; whereas has taken 
courage, &c., is perfect. Again — / have taken possession 
of a house =1 am the possessor of it = I possess it = I 
oum it. Instances of this sort are numerous -, few languages 
being without them. In Greek and Latin (for example) 
the words oIJa and memini are rarely rendered / have 
known, and / have remembered, but / know and I remem- 
ber* In English there ate, ^\.\ea&\.,imie of these words — 
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(1) dare and durpty (2) own = admit, (3) can, (4) shall, 
(5) may, (6) wimw and mind, (7) t^;©^, (8) ought, (9) twm*/. 
Of these, none presents any serious difficulties when we 
look at them simply in respect to their meaning. To 
four of them we see our way already : dare = / have made 
up my mind; own = I have got possession of ; mind =1 
have recollected my ideas ; and wot = / have informed 
myself, or / know. With the other five a similar train 
of reasoning gives us similar results. 

Let can mean, / have learned, or / have gotten informa* 
tion, as a perfect, and it is easy to see that as a present 
it may mean / am able. If so, the apophthegm that KnoW' 
ledge is Power is no new saying, but one that has been 
implicit in language for centuries. If so, the common 
expression / will do all I know for all I can, is not only 
justifiable, but laudable. 

Let own, as in / own to having done it, mean I have 
assented, and it soon comes to mean / grant, concede, or 
admit. 

Let shall mean I have chosen or decided, or let it mean 
/ have been determined, and it soon comes to mean / am 
in condition to do so and so. 

Let m^y = / have gotten the power, and it = / am free 
to do so and so. 

Let must = / have been constrained, or / have suffered 
constraint, and it = I am obliged. 

There is no great difficulty, then, in the logical part of 
the questions considered in the present chapter. There 
is an action which a certain verb expresses, and this action 
is the ejQfect of a preceding one. Meanwhile, the link 
that connects the two is so short that, for the purposes 
of language, the preliminary act and its result are one. 

§ 455. But the logical view is not our only one. 
We must look at the forms of the words in question, as 
well as their meanings. If shall be a perfect tense^ what 
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is the present fonn out of which it origiDated ? Again, 
how do we know it to be thus perfect ? It is only the 
etymologist who knows anything about it ; the common 
speakers of common English look upon it as a present. 
And may they not treat it as such ? May they not form a 
perfect tense out of it ? Have they not actually done so 
in some instances ? If dare be no present but a perfect, 
what is dared ? A perfect formed on a perfect, 

§ 456. Hence, there are two series of phenomena ex- 
hibited by the words under notice. (1.) There is the loss 
of the original present. (2.) There is the development of 
secondary forms. 

§ 457. It is very evident that the prseterites most 
likely to become present are those of the class which 
change the vowel. (1.) The fact of their being perfect is 
less marked. The word fell carries with it fewer marks of 
its tense than the word moved, (2.) They can more con- 
veniently give rise to secondary forms. A prseterite already 
ends in -d or -^ If this be used as a present, a second 
-rf or "t must be appended. 

§ 458. Respecting these prseterite-presents, we have to 
consider — 

Firstly — the words themselves ; 

Secondly — the forms they take as perfect-presents (or 
present-perfects) ; and— 

Thirdly — the secondary forms derived from them. 

If we can do m&re than this, it is well and good. 
Thus — it is well and good if we can succeed, in arguing 
back from the existing forms to the ones that are lost, so 
reconstructing the original true presents. Also, if we can 
ascertain the original meaning as well, so much the 
better. 

§ 459. Dare^ durst. — The verb dare is both tr^sitive 
and intransitive. We can say either / dare do such a 
thing, or / dare {challenge) such a man to do it. This, in 
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the present tense, is unequivocally correct. In the per- 
fect the double power of the word dare is ambiguous; 
still it is, to my mind at least, allowable. We can cer- 
tainly say / dared him to accept my challenge ; and we 
can, perhaps, say / dared not venture on the expedition. 
In this last sentence, however, durst is the preferable 
expression. Now, although a case can be made out in 
favour of dare being both transitive and intransitive, durst 
is only intransitive. It never agrees with the Latin word 
provoco, only with the Latin word audeo ; inasmuch as, 
whatever may be the propriety or impropriety of such a 
sentence as / dared not venture, &c., it is quite certain 
that we can not say / durst him to accept my challenge. 
Again — dare can be used only in the present tense, dared 
in the perfect only. Durst can be used in either. Thus 
— ^we can say / durst not in the sense / am afraid to — 
and in the sense / was a/raid to. We can also say, / durst 
not do it, although you ask me ; and I durst not do it when 
you asked me. In sense, then, durst is both a prseterite 
and a present. 

§ 460. In form dur-st is peculiar. What is the import 
of the 'St? In such an expression as thou durst not, it looks 
like the -st in call-65^ ; which is the sign of the second per- 
son singular. But we can say / durst and he durst. Hence, 
if the 'St in dur-^^ be the -st in call-e^^, it is that and 
something mtyre. In all probability the -s is part of the 
original root, of which the fuller and older form was dars. 
If so, the inflection would run — 





PKESENT. 




PERFECT. 




Sing, 




Plur. 


Sing, 


Plur. 


1. Dars 




Durs-on. 


1. Durs-te 


Durs-ton. 


2. Durs-e 




Durs-on. 


2. Durs-t-est 


Durs-ton. 


3. Dars 




Durs-on. 


3. Durs-te 


Durs-t-on 



That the -s is part of the original word is nearly 
certain. The root in question is one which occurs beyond 
the pale of the German languages. It \a Gi^^ ^a ^^ 
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as German j and in Greek the form is ^app-itv or ^apa-^uv 
{tharr-ein, thars-ein)^ a fact sufficient to account for the 
presence and the absence of the -5. Let -«- be lost in 
the present^ and let a become ea^ and we have the actual 
A. S. forms. 



PRESENT. 




PEKKKC 


r. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1. Dear 


Durr-on, 


1. Durste 


Durs-t-on. 


pnrre? ) 
^' I Dear-st S 


Durr-on. 


( Durst (for ) 
' ( Durst-est) ) 


Durs-t-on. 


8. Dear 


Durr-on. 


3. Durst 


Durs-t-on. 



The Moeso-Gothic forms are dar, darst ? dar, daumm, 
dauru\y dam-un, for the persons of the present tense ; and 
daursta, daurstit, daursta, &c., for those of the praeterite. 
The same is the case throughout the German languages. 
No -5, however, appears in the Scandinavian ; the praete- 
rites being for^i and torde, Icelandic and Danish. 

§ 461. Ovmy and owned, from own = admit. — In sen- 
tences like ^^ he owned to having done it = he admitted 
having done it;'^ or "I have oivned to it = I have 
conceded, or (/ranted it/^ the original and- fundamental 
idea is that of giving; an idea allied to that of con- 
cession and admission. Notion for notion, this has but 
little to do with the word own, as applied to property. 
Indeed, it is necessary to bear in mind the fact that the 
two words are distinct. To express this difference, the 
word before us may be called the own concedentis ; the 
other, the own possidentis ; — the concessive own, and the 
possessive own. The own concedentis is a word of the 
same class with dare, &c. i. e. praeterite in the garb of a 
present ; and owned is a secondary praeterite, or a prae- 
terite derived from a praeterite. 

The A. S. forms are — 

Sing. Plur. 

1. an nnnon. 

2. unne nnnon. 

3. an nnnon. 

Participle, ^-xms^sa. 
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Of these A. S. forms, unne deserves notice. It gives 
the form in e, not the form in -st. It also gives us the 
change of the vowel; so that the word comes out the 
true prseterite unney instead of the present dia-est (own, 
own-est). The plural forms are also praeterite — unn-on, 
rather than an-a^^ The prseterite form is more im- 
portant still. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. B'Se u^-on. 

2. utJest u'S-on. 

3. utJe utJ-on. 

But the present word own-ed is no modern form of 
u^e, but a separate and independent formation. Hence, 
its history is as follows : — 

{a) A certain present, long ago obsolete, gave as its 
prseterite an. 

{b) The prseterite an passed as a present. 

{c) The prceterite-present gave origin to the secondary 
prseterite u^e. 

{d) The original prseterite-present changed its form, 
and from an or un {unne) became own, 

(e) Meanwhile the form u^e became obsolete ; and — 

(J) Own-ed became evolved as an ordinary prseterite of 
own. 

" Ich an well " to cwadh the niztegale. — ffule and NigJUingale, 173. 
I take that me God an. — Trigtram, 3. 7. 
i. e. I take what God has given me. 

§ 462. Can. — The form com/c? has already been noticed. 
The remarks upon it having been to the eflfect that as the 
/ was a blunder (and that a blunder of spelling only), we 
may simplify the investigation by deahng with the word 
as if it were simply coud. The history of the word then 
comes to be nearly that of the words an and u^e — nearly, 
but not quite. The form canst is peculiar, bein^ ^tro^ 
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present form co-existent in A. S. with the truly prseterite 
form cunne. 

PRESENT. PRiETERITE. 

1. can 1. cu^-e. 

2. ctume and canst 2. cu^-est. 
8. can 3* cu^-e. 

Had the history of can been exactly that of an, the 
prseterite would have been canned. 

I can no more expound in this matere, 
I leme song, I can but smal grammere. 

Ghauceb, Prioresses Tale, v. 83. 

He seede canst thou Greek. — ^Wiclif, Deedis, 21. 

Lewede men cunne French non, 

Amongst an hondred unne this on. — Ricliard Cosw de Lion, v. 6, 

t. e. Unlearned men understand no French, 
Amongst a hundred scarcely one. 

His fellow taught him homeward prively 

Fro day to day till he coj«ic it by rote. — Chaucer, Prioresses Tale, v. 93. 

« 

while there is a mouthe 

For ever his name shall be couthe. — Goweb, Confessio AmarUis, 6. 

IVe seen myself, and served against the French, 
And they can well on horseback. — Hamlet, iv. 6. 

Macsenas and Agrippa who can* most with Gsesar are his friends. — 

■ Dryden, 

Clerkys \>dX knowen I'ys schoulde Jcennen hyt abrode. 

Vision of Piers Plowman, pass. 2. 

Full redles may ye ren 

With all your rewful route, 

With care men sail yow ken 

Edward youre Lord to lout. — Miiwt, p. 23. 

Full redeless may ye run 
With all your rueful rout 
With care one shall teach yon 
To obey Edward your Lord. 

Sir Edward sale hen you youre crede. — Mirtot, p. 34. 
• Here can most, &c. = qui ofy^ Cawrem '^wimum xaleni. 
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§ 463. Shall and should. — The latter word stands 
nearly in the same relation to shall as coud does to cauy 
and u^e to an. In A. S., however, the u of the plural of 
the present was long. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. Plur, 

1. sceal scnl-on. 

( scealt ) 

2. < > scul-on. 
/ scule \ 

8. sceal scul-on. 



PILETERITE. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. seal -de scul-d-on. 

2. scul-d-est scul-d-OD. 
8. sen] -de 8Cul-d-on. 



The form shalt, a form which raises a question of person 
rather than tense, has already been noticed. 

§ 464. Might from may, — The -y in may was originally 
-g ; so that our inquiries may proceed as if the word before 
us were mag. 

PRESENT. 

Sing, 
1. mag 

». mag-est 
/3. mag-e 
3. mag 

I am taught to be filled, and to hungre and to abound and to suffiro 
myseiste. I may all things in him that comforteth me. — Wioliffb, Fil^ 4. 



2. 



Plur. 
mag-on. 

mag-on. 

mag-on. 



he that most may when he syttes in pride 



When it comes on assay is kesten down wide. 

Tovndey Mysteries, 84, 

The greet dai of his wrath the cometh, and who shall mowe (f>e able to) 
stand. — WiCLiP, Apocalypse vi. 

I seye to you monye seker to entre and ther schuler not mowe (he able), 

WiGLiF, Luke xiii. 

§ 465. Minded, — This word is the praeterite of mind; 
as, A. mind your business ; B, I do mind it, and have 
minded it all along. As the praeterite of mind, there is 
nothing particular in the word minded. But there is a 
great deal which is particular in the word mind itself, 
wherein the -d is no part of the root, but on iVi'^ ^^^tl* 
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trary the sign of the prseterite tense ; so that minded is a 
prseterite formed from a prseterite, just like should, oumed, 
&c., &c. But minded has the further peculiarity of being 
not only a prseterite in -£?, but a prseterite in -rf formed 
upon a prseterite in -d. This is the case with none of the 
previous words. Secondary prseterites as they are, their 
basis was always formed by a change of vowel ; in other 
terms, it was a prseterite like swam rather than one like 
call-ed. If it were not so, there would be two d's in 
all the preceding words; just as there are two d's in 
min-d-ed. The A. S. forms are ge-m^zn, ge-manst, ge- 
munon, along with ge-munde, ge-mundon. Hence, the 
form minded {he minded his business) is a tertiary for- 
mation. 

1st. There was the form man {mun) from min (?); 
for all practical purposes a present. 

2nd. There was the form ge-munde, whence the Eng- 
lish present mind, 

8rd. There is min-d-ed from mind. 

Let us, again, go over the A. S. forms, paying special 
attention to those in u. 

PBESENT. PR^TEBITE. 

Sing. Plur, Sing, Plur. 



1. ge-man . ge-mtMi:on. 

o \ ge-man-st ) „^ ^,,^ ^^ 

2. 1 \ ge-niMn-on. 
j ge-mune ) ® 

8. ge-man . . ge-mtoi-on 



1. ge-mun-d-e ge-mttnd-on. 

2. ge-mun-d-est ge-mun-d-on. 

3. ge-mim-d-e ge-mun-d-on. 



It is from {ge)-munde that mind has risen. From mind 
has arisen min-d-ed, 

§ 466. Another form still stands over. In more 
than one of our provincial dialects we find the word 
mun — as in I mun go ; at present, this = / must go. 
Originally, however, it must have been / am minded to 
go = I have made up my mind to go. It is a truly prse- 
terite form. In the Scaadinavian tongue it reappears. 
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with a somewhat different, though allied, power, as mon 
and monne, 

§ 467. Wot. — Wot = knew. It is the perfect form 
of wity as in Middlesex to wit = Middlesex to know^ or 
to be known, 

§ 468. Ought. — In this word the gh represents an 
A. S, h; an A which grew out of g. 



FBESENT. 




PRETERITE. 


Sing. 


Plur. Sing. 


Pluv. 


1.611. 


6gon. 


1. &li-te . 


ah-t-on. 


2. agest, abst 


%on. 


2. &h-t-est 


ah-t-on. 


3. ah • • 


^on. 


3. 61i-be . 


ah-t-on. 




Infinitive, 4g-aii. 






Particij^ 


)le, &g-en. 





In the present English the word owe = the A. S, ah ; 
whilst ought = the A. S. dhte. The Latin debeo = hoth 
words; viz. the A. S. ah, and the English owe. But it 
has two senses — / am under a moral obligation and / am 
a debtor. But, owe is limited to the latter of these 
senses. In the language of the nineteenth century, 
at least, we can say / owe money ; but we cannot say 
I owe to pay some. On the other hand, we cannot say 
/ ought mojiey ; though we can say / ought to pay some. 
The effect of this twofold sense has been to separate 
the words owe and. ough-t ; by giving to the former the 
modern prseterite ow-ed, which no more came from dhte, 
than owned came from u^e. It has also deprived ought 
of its present form, the equivalent to the A. S. ah. 

§ 469. As a consequence of this, ought has two powers. 
It is a present and a prseterite as well. We can say — 

ffe says that I ought to go ; and 
He said that I ought to go — 

just as we say — 

He says that I wish to go ; and 
He said that I wished to go. 
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§ 470. Ought comes from owe — from ow- without any 
sound of n. 

Own concedentis comes from o-n, where there is not 
only a sound of n, but where that sound of n is part and 
parcel of the root. , 

What does otvn = possess come from ? Not from the 
oum concedentis, though it agrees with that word in hav- 
ing the sound of n, (1.) The -n of the own concedentis is 
radical. The -w of the other otvn is not so. (2.) The ow 
of the own concedentis has grown out of n. The w of the 
other otvn has grown out of A, which has grown out of 
ffy gh, k, or kh. 

§ 471. Let us now look to the relation between own 
and owe (whence ought). 

1. Owe (whence ought) has no n. Neither had oum 
until after the time of Elizabeth. 

Steven )7at the land avghi (possessed), 

KOBEBI OF BOUKITK, 126. 

The knight, the which that castle aught. 

Faery Qtteeriy 6. 3. 2. 
I Otoe to be baptized of thee, and thoa comest to me. 

WiCLiPF, Matt. iii. 
A stem geaunt is he, of him thou (west to drede. 

Tristram, 3. 39. 
See where he comes ; nor poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Can ever med'cine thee to that sweet sleep 
"Which thou ow^dst yesterday. — OtkeUo. 

2. The w in the owe (whence ought) represents an h 
(A. S. ah), representing a g, or gh, A, or kh. Hence the 
connection is with owe (whence ought). Hence, too, the 
own debentis gives an owe (or oum). 

§ 472. Mu^t. — I can only say of this form that it is 
common to all persons, numbers, and tenses. 

§ 473. The class of words under notice is a natural 
one ; one of their characteristics being their great anti- 
quity. This is sliowji by the large portion of the so- 
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called Indo-European languages over which they are 
spread. 

1. C-n (the root of can) =the yv, the root of yv-ia 
yV'ia-Kco^ gn-ovi = know. 

2. D-rs (the root of durs-t) = the ^-f ^, the root of 
^a^a-zh = dare, 

3. M-g (the root of may) = (?) the mac in made. 
Made ( proceed, go on) tua virtute puer, &c. 

4. -N' (the root of own concedentis) = (?) the -n- in 
ntu), annuo {=nod assent). 

5. Ow', the root of otvn possidentis = eigari = ixr ^^ 
1%-fi) = / have. 

6. W-t, the root of wit and wot = the J in o7J-a (/ krww 
=i Acre 5ee») and vid-i, 

7. M-n (the root of mun and miwrf) = m-n in me miwc? 
= / have called to mind. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE VERB SUBSTANTIVE. 

§ 474. The so-called Verb Substantive gives us Defect, 
and Complement ; but no Irregularity. 

Was, — Found both in the indicative and conjunctive. 

INDICATIVE. CONJUNCTIVE. 



Sing. Plur. 




Sing. Plur. 


1. Was. Were. 




1. Were. ^Were. 


2. Wast. Were. 




2. Wert. Were. 


3. Was. Were. 




3. Were. Were. 


1e. — In the present English conjugated thus: — 




Present. 


CONJUNCTIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Sing. Plur. 




Sing. Plur. 


Be. Be. 




— — 


— Be. 




Be. Be. 


Be. Be. 




— — 


Infin. To be. Pre*. 


p.\ 


Jeing. Past Part. Beea. 
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§ 475. In the Deutsche Grammaiik it is stated tliat 
the Anglo-Saxon forms bed, bist, hi^, heci^, or bed, 
have not a present, but a future sense ; that whilst am 
means / am, bed means / shall be ; and that in the older 
languages it is only where the form am is not found that 
be has the power of a present form. The same root 
occurs in the Slavonic and Lithuanic tongues with the 
same power ; as, esmi = 1 am; busu == / shall be, Lithu- 
anic. — Esmu = 1 am; buhshu = / shall be, Livonian. — 
Jesm = I am; budu = / shall be, Slavonic. — Gsem =: / 
am; budu=i 1 shall be, Bohemian. This, however, 
proves, not that there is in Anglo-Saxon a future tense 
(or form), but that the word bed has a future sense. 
There is no fresh tense where there is no fresh form. 

§ 476. This is explained if we consider the word beon 
to mean not so much to be as to become, a view which 
gives us an element of the idea of futurity. Things 
which are becoming anything have yet something further 
to do. Again, from the idea of futurity we get the idea 
of contingency, and this explains the subjunctive power 
of be — Hi ne bed^ na cilde, so^lice, on domesdage, ac 
beo^ swa micele menn swa swa hi migton bedn gif hi full 
weoxon on gevmnlicre ylde = They will not be children, 
forsooth, on Domesday, but will be as much (so muckle) 
men as they might be if they were all grown (waxen) in 
customary age. — -Slfric^s Homilies. 

§ 477. Am, — ^The letter -m is no part of the original 
word. It is the sign of the first person, just as it is in all 
the Indo-European languages. It should also be stated, 
that, although the fact be obscured, and although the 
changes be insufficiently accounted for, the forms am, art, 
are, and is, are not, like am and was, parts of different 
words, but forms of one and the same word; in other 
terms, that, although between am and be there is no ety- 
mological connection, thftte is one between am and is. 
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This we collect from the comparison of the other allied 
languages. 



Sanskrit • 


cumi. 


an. 


€Uti 


Zend 


ahmi. 


an. 


ashti. 


Greek 


tllAi, 


•iV. 


f/. 


Latin 


turn. 


es. 


est. 


liithuanic 


. CSTM, 


• 


etU, 


Old Slavonic . 


ysmy. 


yen. 


y^' 


MflRSO-Qothic . 


im. 


w. 


ia. 


Icelandic 


, etn. 


€Tt, 


er. 



§ 478. Worth, — This is a verb of which the present 
English gives us but a fragment. In the following ex- 
tract it means betide. 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 

That cost thy life my gallant grey. — Lady of the Lake, 

The A.-S. infinitive was weor^an = werden in H. G. 
= become, 

Orote vatres wor]^e\> yet rede of monnes blode, 

Cristendom wor]^ y-cast and a doun.* 

Egbert of Glouoesteb, 132. 
And so it fell upon a dai 

Forsoth as I you tellen mai, 

Sir Thopaa wold out ride, 

He worth upon his stede grey. — Chaucer. 

Backe hem noght but let him wor\>e. 

Vision of Piers Plotoman, 

My ioie is tourned into strife 

That sober shaU I never worthe. — Gower, Conf. Am, 5, 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE PARTICIPLES. THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

§ 479. The present participle is formed by adding -inff, 
as, move, momng. Like the Latin participle in -rw, it was 
originally declined ; the Moeso-Gothic and Old High-Ger- 
man forms being habands and hapSntSr, respectively. In 



• Great waters will be yet red of men's blood, 
Christendom will be cast down. 



KK. 
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the Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon the forms are -^nd and 
ande ; as dindand, bindande = binding. In all the Norse 
languages, ancient and modem, the -d is preserved. So 
it is in the Old Lowland Scotch, and in many of the 
modem provincial dialects of England, where strikand, 
goand, is said for striking, going. In Staffordshire, where 
the -ing is pronounced -ingg, there is a fuller sound than 
that of the current English. In Old English the form in 
-nd is predominant, in Middle English the use fluctuates, 
and in New English the termination -ing is universal. In 
the Scotch of the modern writers we find the form -in. 

The rising snn o'er Galston muirs 

Wi' glorious light was glintin' ; 
The hares were hirplin' down the furs, 

The lav'rocks they were chantin*. 

BuBNs' Holy Fair. 

In A. S., as has been already stated, the Participle was 
declined. 



CHAPTER XXXIV, 

THE PAST PARTICIPLE. — FORM IN -EN. 

§ 480. The participle in -en. — In Anglo-Saxon it 
always ended in -en as sungen, fundeUy bunden. In Eng- 
lish it does so occasionally. We say, however, bound 
and foundy the word bounden being antiquated. Words 
where the -en is wanting may be viewed in two lights : 
1, they may be looked upon as participles that have lost 
their termination ; 2, they may be considered as praete- 
rites with a participial sense. 

§ 481. Drank, drunk, drunken. — ^When the vowel of 
the plural difiFers from that of the singular, the participle 
takes the plural form. To say / have drunk, is to use an 
ambiguous expression', since dnmk may be either a parti- 
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ciple minus its termination^ or a prseterite with a participial 
sense. To say / have drank, is to use a praeterite for a 
participle. To say / have drunken, is to use an unexcep- 
tionable form. 

§ 482. In all words with a double form, as spake and 
spoke, break and broke, clave and clove, the participle 
follows the form in o — spoken, broken, cloven, Spaken^ 
braken, claven, are impossible forms. There are degrees 
of laxity in language, and to say tlie spear is broke is 
better than to say the spear is brake. These two state- 
ments bear upon the future history of the praeterite. 
That of the two forms san^ and sung, one will, in the 
course of language, become obsolete, is nearly certsan; 
and^ as the plural form is also that of the participle, it 
is the plural form which is most likely to be the surviving 
one. 



Present. Praterite. Participle. 



Present. Praterite. Participle. 



FaU 


Fell 


Fallen 


Shear 


Shore 


Shorn 


Hold 


Held 


Holden 


Wear 


Wore 


Worn 


Draw- 


Drew 


Drawn 


Break 


Broke 


Broken 


Shew 


Shewed 


Shewn 


Shake 


Shook 


Shaken 


Slay 


Slew 


Slain 


Take 


Took 


Taken 


Fly 


Flew 


Flown 


Get 


Got 


Gotten 


Blow 


Blew 


Blown 


Eat 


Ate 


Eaten 


Crow 


Crew 


Crown 


Tread 


Trod 


Trodden 


Know 


Knew 


Known 


Bid 


Bade 


Bidden 


Grow 


Grew 


Grown 


Forbid 


Forbade 


Forbidden 


Throw 


Threw 


Thrown 


Give 


Gave 


Given 


Beat 


Beat 


Beaten 


Arise 


Arose 


Arisen 


Weave 


Wove 


Woven 


Smite 


Smote 


Smitten 


Freeze 


Froze 


Frozen 


Bide 


Kode 


Bidden 


Steal 


Stole 


Stolen 


Stride 


Strode 


Stridden 


Speak 


Spoke 


Spoken 


Drive 


Drove 


Driven 


Swear 


Swore 


Sworn 


Thrive 


Throve 


Thriven 


Bear 


Bore 


Borne 


Strive 


Strove 


Striven 


Bear 


Bare 


Bom 


Write 


Wrote 


Written 


Tear 


Tore 


Torn 


Bite 


Bit 


Bitten 



§ 483. Sodden from seethe. — The d is Anglo-Saxon. 
It was found in three other words besideE. 
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PratMte. 




Simg. 


PUral 


1. cweK 


cvsdon 


2. circde 


cwedon 


S. cwsK 


circdon 


1. SUkU 


snidon 


2. Q) 


Bnidon 


8. cnaK 


snidon 


1. seaK 


sadon 


2. sude 


sodon 


8. seaS 


sudon 


1. weai^ 


wardon 


2. yrnrde 


wnrdon 


3. weartS 


wnrdon 



I 

i 
\ 



Participle^ 



gt-cwm^eo. 



^-sniden 



^e-aoden 



jfe-woxden 



§ 484. Forlorn, — In the Latin language the change 
from s to r, and vice versd, is very common. "We have 
the double forms arbor and arbos, honor and honos, &c. 
Of this change we have a few specimens in English^ e, g. 
rear and raise. In Anglo-Saxon a few words undei^ a 
similar change in the plural number of the so-called 
strong prseterites* 

Ce68e, / choose; ce&s, / eho$e; coron, we ekote; geooren, choeetL 
ForIe6se, Ilote; forle&s, Host; forluron, ve lost; forloren, losL 
Hreose, / rush; hre4s, / rushed; hroron, ve ruAed; gehroren, 
rushed. 

This accounts for the participial form forlorn or lost, 
in New High-German verloren. In Milton!s lines^ 



the piercing air 



Boms frore^ and cold performs the effect of fire. 

Paradise Loslf b. ii. 

we have a form from the Anglo-Saxon participle gefroren 
=z frozen. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

PAST PARTICIPLE. — 70BM -EDy -D, OR -T, 

§ 485. The participle in -d, -/, or -ed, — In the Anglo- 
Saxon this participle differed from the praeterite, inasmuch 
as it ended in -ed or -/ ; whereas the praeterite ended in 
-ode, -de, or -te — as lufode, bamde, dypie, praeterites; 
gelufody bamed, di/pt, participles. As the ejection of the 
€ reduces words like homed and bamde to the same form, 
it is easy to account for the present identity of form 
between the weak praeterites and the participles in -rf; 
e, ff. I moved, I have moved, &c. The original difference, 
however, should be remembered. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

PARTICIPLES. — THE PREFIX GE-. 

§ 486, In the older writers, and in works written, like 
Thomson's Castle of Indolence, in imitation of them, we 
find prefixed to the praeterite participle the letter y-, as 
yclept = called; yclad = clothed; ydrad = dreaded. 

The following are the chief facts and the current 
opinion concerning this prefix: — 

1 . It has grown out of the fuller forms ge- : Anglo- 
Saxon ge-i Old Saxon, gi-i Moeso-Gothic, ga-i Old 
High-German, Aa-, cha-, ga-, hi-, gi-. 

2. It occurs in each and all of the Teutonic ; 

3. It occurs, with a few fragmentary exceptions, in 
none of the Scandinavian, languages. 

4. In Anglo-Saxon, it occasionally indicates a difference 
of sense ; as hdten = called, ge-hkieu = promised ; boren 
= borne, ^e-boren = bom. 

5. It occurs in nouns as well as verbs. 
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6. Its power, in the case of nouns, is generally some 
idea of association or collection. — Moeso-Gothic, sin}^s = 
a journey, ga-sin^a = a companion ; Old High-Geiman, 
perc = hill; ki-perki [ge-birge) = a range of hills. 

7. But it has also a frequentative power ; a frequenta- 
tive power which is, in all probability, secondary to its 
collective power; since things which recur frequently 
recur with a tendency to collection or association. In 
Middle Ki^h-Germoii, ge-rassel = rustling ; ge'rumpel= 
c-rumple, 

8. And it has also the power of expressing the posses- 
sion of a quality. 

Anglo-Saxon. English, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 

feax hair ge-teax. conuUm 

heorte Jieart ^^-heort cordattu 

stence odowr ge-stence odorus. 

In the latest parts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (which 
ends with the reign of Stephen) We find, inter alia, the 
absence of this prefix in all participles except one; that 
one being ge-haten ; — a word which, in the Northumbrian 
dialect, was the last to lose its characterististic initial. 
Word for word, ge-haten = hight = called. Sense for 
sense, it = y-clept, which also means called: a word which 
is not yet quite obsolete. 



PART V. 



SYNTAX. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON SYNTAX IN GENERAL. 

§ 487, The word Syntax is derived from the Greek 
syn = withy or together, and taxis = arrangement. It 
treats of the arrangement of words, and the principles 
upon which they are put together so as to form 
sentences. It deals with groups or combinations; 
in this respect differing from Etymology, which deals 
with individual words only. Composition belongs as 
much to Syntax as to Etymology; for it has already 
been stated that it is not always an easy matter to dis- 
tinguish between two separate words and a compound. A 
crow is a black bird. It is not, however, a black-bird. The 
criterion is the accent. When the two words are equally 
accented, the result is a pair of separate words, connected 
with one another, according to the rules of Syntax ; as the 
crow is a black bird. When the two words are unequally 
accented, the result is a Compound ; as the black-bird is 
akin to the thrush, 

§ 488. Construction and Syntax have much the same 
.meaning. We speak of the rules of Syntax ^vxA^^ ^3sv^ 
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Construction of sentences. The Syntax of a language 
is always regulated by its Etymology ; so that in those 
languages where the signs of Gender, Number, Case, 
Person, Tense, and Mood are numerous, the Syntax is 
complex. On the other hand, where the Etymology is 
simple the Syntax is of moderate dimensions. 

§ 489. In Etymology we Decline and Conjugate ; in 
Syntax we Parse, Parsing is of two kinds ; Logical and 
Etymological. Logical Parsing gives the analysis of sen- 
tences according to their Terms and Copulas, telling us 
which is the Subject and which the Predicate, which the 
chief, and which the secondary, parts of each. Etymolo- 
gical Parsing gives the analysis of sentences according 
to the Parts of Speech of which they are composed. It 
tells us which is the Noun, and which the Verb, &c. It 
separates Adjectives from Substantives, Pronouns from 
Adverbs, and the like. It deals with Numbers, Cases, 
Persons, &c. 

§ 490. Speech chiefly consists of (1) commands, (2) 
questions, and (3) statements. The combination of 
words by which these are efiected is called a Proposition. 
There are three kinds of Propositions; one to express 
commands, one to express questions, and one to express 
statements. 

Propositions which convey commands are called Impe- 
rative, as do this, do not delay, walk. 

Propositions which convey questions are called Inter- 
rogative, as — what is this F who are you ? Is it here ? 

Propositions which convey statements are called Decla- 
ratory, — as summer is coming, I am here, this is he. 

Sentences like may you be happy are called Optative, 
from the Latin word opto = / wish. By more than one 
good authority, they are placed in a class by themselves 
as a fourth species of proposition. And it cannot be 
denied that they ace ex^xemoii^ q( a peculiar character. 
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Would I could is also optative^ meaDing / wish I could, or 

more fully, 

JvUh 

that 
J could. 

Such being the case, we have two propositions con- 
veyed by three words. There is the omission of the 
conjunction that; and (more remarkable) that of the 
personal pronoun as well. 

Sentences like how well you look convey an exclamation 
of surprise, and have been called Exclamatory. Optative 
Propositions are, to a certain extent. Imperative, and, 
to a certain extent. Declaratory. In may you be happy, 
change the place of may and you, and the result is 
an ordinary assertion, you may be happy. On the other 
hand, you be happy, is a command. There is no com- 
mand, however, without a real or supposed wish on the 
part of the speaker. 

Exclamatory Propositions are, to a certain extent. 
Interrogative, and to a certain extent. Declaratory. In 
how well you look, change the place of the essential parts, 
and the result is an ordinary assertion, you look well. 
Meanwhile, how indicates the degree or extent of your 
well-looking. But it only indicates it. The degree 
itself is undefined ; and (as such) the possible object of a 
question. How do you look ? is an actual Interrogation. 

Besides being Imperative, Interrogative or Declara- 
tory, Propositions are either Affirmative or Negative. — 
Summer is early — summer is not early. 

§ 491. In respect to their structure Propositions consist 
of Terms and Copulas. 

Terms are of two kinds. Subjects and Predicates. 

The Subject is the term by which we indicate the per- 
son or thing concerning which the statement is made or 
the question asked. In Imperative Propositions it deii^^ts.^ 
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the person to whom the command is given. Thus:— 
Summer is coming — what is this — m^ke [thou] haste. 

The Predicate is the term by which we express what we 
declare, ask, or command. There is no Subject without 
its corresponding Predicate; no Predicate without its 
corresponding Subject ; and without both a Subject and 
Predicate there is no such thing as a Proposition. With- 
out Propositions there are no Questions, Commands, or 
Declarations ; and without these, there would scarcely be 
such a thing as Language. The little which there would 
be would consist merely of exclamations like Oh I Ah ! 
Pishy &c. 

§ 4592. The simplest sentences are those which consist 
of single simple propositions ; as 

• The tun is shining. 

The moon is shining. 
The sv/n is red. 
The stm is bright. 

Sentences like 

The sun and moon are shining ; 
The swn and moon are shining bright, 

are anything but simple ; for although, when we consider 
them merely as sentences, they are both short and clear, 
they each consist of two propositions, as will be stated 
again. 

§ 493. The simplest propositions are those that consist 
of the simplest terms ; as 

Fire is burning. 
Summer is coming, 
Man is mortal, 
I am glad, 

and the like; wherein the number of words is three — 
three and no more; one for the Subject, one for the Pre- 
dicate, and one for the Copula. 

§ 494. The shortest propositions are not always the 
simplest. When each word represents either a term or 
a copula, their gxammatviil elements coincide accurately 
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with their logical, as was the case with the preceding 
examples. When, however, these contain fewer than 
three words, it is clear that either something must be 
supplied or that a term and copula are combined in the 
same word ; as is the case with such expressions as 

Fire hwmsy 
Summer comeSj 

where comes and bums are both Predicate and Copula 
at once. 

§ 495. The simplest propositions, then, are those that 
consist of what are called single-worded terms. Most 
terms, however, are many-worded. If it were not so, 
what would become of those words which, though incapa- 
ble by themselves of forming a name, are still used for 
forming a part of one — ^words like the, of and the 
like ? Very simple propositions can easily be converted 
into their opposite; as may be seen by the following 
operations upon the words 

Fwt is Irnming. 

1. Prefix the definite article. — Thejire, 

2. Insert an adjective. — The bright Jire. 
8. Add an adverb. — The very bright Jire, 

4. Add a participle, and convert bright into its corresponding adverb. 
— The very brightly-buimvng Jire. 

5. Introduce a second substantive, showing its relations to the word^re 
by means of a preposition. — Th£ very brighUy-hivmim/g fire of wood, 

6. Insert which after fire^ followed by a secondary proposition. — The. 
very brightly-burning fire which was made this morning of wood. 

7. Add another secondary proposition relating to wood, — The very 
Imghtly -burning fire which was made this morning out of the wood which 
was brought from the country, 

8. Add another secondary proposition by means of a conjunction. — 
The very brightly-blazing fire which was made this morning ovi of the 
wood which was brought from the country, because there was a sale. 

It is clear that processes like this may be carried on ad 
infinitum^ so that a sentence of any amount of complexity 
will be the result. Meanwhile, the Predicate tslv^ V^^ 
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made as many-worded as the Subject. NotwithstaiidiDg 
all this^ the primary and fundamental portion of the term 
is manifestly the word fire. To this all the others are 
subordinate. In like manner, the following lines from 
the opening of the Paradise Lost, give us but a single 
term, of which the word/rwtY is the fundamental element. 

The/rttt< 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden ; till one greater Man 
Restore ns, and regain the blissful seat, &c. 

§ 496. The Part of Speech to which a word belongs is 
determined by the place that it takes in the structure 
of a Proposition. For instance, — words that can by 
themselves constitute terms are either Nouns or Pronouns; 
words that can constitute both predicates and copulas, 
Verbs ; words which can constitute but parts, or fractions 
of terms. Adverbs, Prepositions ; and the like. 

§ 497. In Declaratory Propositions the Subject precedes 
the Predicate. We say Fire is hot, rather than Hot is fire, 

§ 498. In Interrogative Propositions the Predicate 
precedes the subject ; as What is this ? rather than 7%w 
is what ? 

§ 499. In Imperative Propositions the name of the 
Subject is usually suppressed; e. g. we say, shut the 
door, instead of shut thou the door. 

§ 500. Names are either Proper or Common. Proper 
names are appropriated to certain individual objects. 
Common names are applied to a whole class of objects. 
George, Mary, London, &c., designate one particular per- 
son or place. Man, father, town, horse, &c., represent 
objects of which there is a class or collection. 

§ 501. Besides being either Proper or Common, names 
are either Invariable or Variable. 

§ 502. The Iyjo mo^\. im^ottant terms in Syntax are 
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Concord and Regimen ; the first of which means Agree- 
ment, the latter Government. When the Gender, Num- 
ber, Case, or Person of two connected words is the 
same^ we have a Concord, and one word agrees with 
another. There is also a Concord of Mood and Tense ; 
though of this little notice is taken. It is clear, however, 
that when we say / do this that I may gain by it, we pre- 
serve a Concord; and that in saying, either, / do this 
that I might gain by it, or, / did this that I may gain 
by it, we break one. 

§ 503. Apposition. — Casar, the Roman emperor, in- 
vades Britain, — Here the words Roman emperor explain, 
or define, the word Ccesar ; and the sentence, filled up, 
might stand, Caesar, that is, the Roman emperor, &c. 
Again, the words Roman emperor, might be wholly ejected ; 
or, if not ejected, they might be thrown into a parenthesis. 
The practical bearing of this fact is exhibited by chang- 
ing the form of the sentence, and inserting the conjunc- 
tion and. In this case, instead of one person, two are 
spoken of, and the verb invades must be changed from 
the singular to the plural. Now the words Roman empe- 
ror are said to be in apposition to Ccesar. They consti- 
tute, not an additional idea, but an explanation of the 
original one. They are, as it were, laid alongside {appositi) 
of the word Ccesar. Cases of doubtful number, wherein 
two substantives precede a verb, and wherein it is uncer- 
tain whether the verb should be singular or plural, are 
decided by determining whether- the substantives be in 
apposition or the contrary. No matter how many nouns 
there may be, so long as it can be shown that they are in 
apposition, the verb is in the singular number, provided 
that the main noun is also singular. 

§ 504. In expressions like the king of Saxony's army, 
we state, not that the army belongs to Saxony, but that 
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it belongs to the-king-of" Saxony ; the whole phrase being 
dealt with as a single word in the possessive case. 

§ 505. A little consideration will teach that^ in most 
cases^ the laws of Syntax are neither more nor less than 
the dictates of common sense applied to language^ and 
that^ in many cases^ the ordinary rules are superfluous. 
This applies most especially to the Concords, or Agree- 
ments. No one, who speaks English, need be told that 
in speaking of a man we say he ; a woman, she ; an 
inanimate object, it. In doing this, we suit the Pronoun 
to the Substantive, and use a masculine, a feminine, or 
a neuter form accordingly. Consequently, the words are 
said to agree with one another. It would, however, be 
strange if they did not. The word man is the name of 
a male. The pronoun he is the same. They are applied 
to the same object. Again, — if certain pronouns, such 
as they, apply only to a number of individuals, and never 
to a single person, and if such a verb as calls applies to 
a single individual only, and never to a number, it requires 
no great amount of ingenuity to discover that such an 
expression as they calls is nonsensical. They denotes a 
multitude ; calls a single individual. How can the two 
be united ? It is, of course, useful to know that the first 
of these instances gives what the grammarians call a 
Concord of gender ; the second a Concord of Number. 
Common sense, however, lies at the bottom of both. A 
Substantive and a Pronoun which each denote an object 
of the same sex cannot fail to be in the same Gender ; and, 
because they are this, they are said to agree with one 
another. In like manner a Pronoun and a Verb, when 
each means the same person or the same number of 
persons, exhibit the Concords of Person and Number. 
The Concord of Case is somewhat less simple; neither 
are the phenomena of Regimen, or Government, on the 
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whole, so clear as those of Concord. Enough, however, 
has been said to direct attention and to stimulate curi- 
osity. 

§ 506. Though Syntax is, in the main, neither more nor 
less than common sense, there are certain facts of lan- 
guage which always suffice to render a special study of 
its rules a matter of necessity. A few of them will be 
noticed. 

Sometimes we have Collectives. In these the form 
is Singular, but the sense is Plural. An army, for in- 
stance, consists of a number of soldiers, and the act of an 
army is, in some sense, the act of numerous individuals 
rather than that of one collective body. The same ap- 
plies to words like parliament, family, people, mob, set, 
gang, Sfc. Hence, even good writers have uttered such 
expressions as the multitude pursue pleasure. No doubt 
such expressions are justifiable. It is, perhaps, better to 
write thus than to say the multitude pursues, ^c. At the 
same time, it would be wrong to say the meeting were 
large. As all Collectives give at once the ideas of unity 
and of plurality, consider, when you doubt about using 
the singular or the plural form of the Verb, which of the 
two ideas you wish to bring into prominence. 

I have not travelled these twenty years. — Here we do 
not think of twenty years taken separately, but of a 
single period. The sense is singular, and we use. the 
singular pronoun this. 

These sort of people. — Here the word sort implies the 
existence of more persons than one, and therefore is 
taken as plural in sense. 

§ 507. Sometimes the etymology is doubtful. The 
letter -s is the sign of the plural number. But certain 
singulars end in -s also. It is clear that those may be 
mistaken for plural. So high an authority as Pope 
writes — 
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JticheSf like insects, when concealed they Ite, 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly. 

Riches, however, which is neither more nor less than the 
French richesse, is a singular form. In like manner, alms 
is from the Anglo-Saxon (slmesse, wherein the -8 is part 
of the original word, and no sign of number at all. 

§ 508. As the habit of treating ciioUectives as plurals 
interferes with the concord of number, the practice of 
personification traverses the rules for the concord of gen- 
der. We personify an object when we speak of inanimate 
things as if they were persons. 

Goldf whose toach seductive leads to crime. 
Death reaps his harvest. 
Vice is the parent of misery. 
The cities who aspire to liberty. 

§ 509. Ellipsis (from the Greek elleipdn = to fall 
short), or falling short, occurs in sentences like / sent 
to the bookseller^s. Here shop or house is understood. 
Expressions like to go on all fours, and to eat of the fruit 
of the tree, are reducible to ellipses. 

§ 510. Pleonasm (from the Greek pleonazein = to be 
in excess) occurs in expressions like the king, he reigns. 
In many pleonastic expressions we may suppose an inter- 
ruption of the sentence, and afterwards an abrupt re- 
newal of it ; as the king — he reigns ; my banks — they are 
furnished, 

§ 511. Zeugma, — They wear a dress like that of the 
Scythians, but a language peculiar to themselves, — The 
verb, naturally applying to dress only, is here used to 
govern language. This is called, in Greek, zeugma (junc^ 
tion), 

§ 512. My paternal home was made desolate, and he 
himself was sacrificed, — The sense of this is plain ; he 
means my father. Yet no such substantive as father has 
g'one before. It ia axTp^YvaSi, Wwev^r^ from the word pa* 
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temal. In other words^ he is understood^ according to 
what is indicated, rather than according to what is ex- 
pressed. This figure, in Greek, is called proa to semai' 
nomenon {according to the thing indicated). 

All this, however, belongs to Rhetoric rather than 
to strict Syntax. 

§ 513. In English, as has been seen, our Ety- 
mological forms are few. There were, for instance, but 
few Cases, and there was hut little distinction of Gender. 
The Adjective was remarkably wanting in forms : yet it 
is a part of speech which, in many languages, has, at 
least, two Genders— often three. In French, for instance, 
we say le bon pire = the good father ; but la bonne mire 
= the good mother; in Latin, bonus pater = good 
father ; bona mater = good mother ; bonum telum = good 
weapon. Meanwhile, the Plural runs boni patres, bona 
matres, bona tela. The Frenchman who said bon mere or 
bonne phre might be accused of making a false Concord ; 
inasmuch as he would join an Adjective in one Gender to 
a Substantive in another. No Englishman can possibly 
commit an error of this kind ; because, in the word good 
there is no change at all, and, because, in English we say 
good father, good mother, good thing, good fathers, good 
mothers, good things indiflferently. The same applies to 
the Articles. In French there are the forms un and 
une = a (or an) ; along with le, la, les, meaning the. 
Meanwhile, the German says der, die, das, and einer, 
eine, eines, where the Englishman says simply the, and 
a (or an). Of course, then, the rules for the Syntax of 
the Articles must be simpler in English than in German. 
§ 514. Convertibility. — On the other hand, English 
Syntax has certain decided peculiarities. In languages 
where each part of speech has its own peculiar and charac- 
teristic termination it is scarcely possible to confound a 
Substantive with a Verb or a Verb w\t\i «k &\i5a^\.W!L\ks^. 
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In Englisliy however, where these distinctive signs are 
rare, it is by no means easy, in all cases^ to separate 
them. Take, for instance, the word black. It is, doubtless, 
in its origin, adjectival. As such, we can give it the de- 
grees of comparison, and say (for instance) this ink is 
black, this is blacker, and that is the blackest of all. But 
wliat when we use such an expression as the blacks of 
Africa or the blacks are frilling, where there is the sign 
of the plural number, a phenomenon wholly unknown 
to the English Adjective ? Surely, we must say that black 
means black man, or black thing, and that the word is no 
longer an Adjective but a Substantive. But this is not 
all. The word may be used as a Verb and a Participle, 
and the man who has had his shoes blacked may say that 
the little boy at the comer of the street blacked them. 
Speaking roughly, we may say that in the English 
language, the greater part of the words may, as far as 
their form is concerned, be one part of speech as well as 
another. Thus the combinations s-a-n-th, or f-r-a-n-k, if 
they existed at all, might exist as either nouns or verbs, 
as either substantives or adjectives, as conjunctions, ad- 
verbs, or prepositions. This is not the case with the Greek 
language. There, if a word be a substantive, it will pro- 
bably end in -s, if an infinitive verb, in -ein, &c. The 
bearings of this diflFerence between languages like the 
English and languages like the Greek will soon appear. 
At present, it is sufficient to say that a word, originally 
one part of speech {e. g. a noun), may become another 
{e.g. a verb). This may be called the convertibility of 
words. 

(1.) Adjectives used as substantives. — Of these, we 

have examples in expressions like the blacks of Africa — 

the bitters and sweets of life — all fours were put to the 

ground; which are true instances of conversion, and are 

proved to be so \>^ t\i^ ia^cX. qI ^€v!t \a5«x!aj^^ plural form. 
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On the other hand^ however^ let the blind lead the blind 
is not an instance of conversion. The word blind in both 
instances remains an adjective^ and is shown to remain 
so by its being uninflected. 

(2.) Particles used as substantives. — When King 
Richard says none of your ifs he uses the word i/* as a 
substantive = expression of doubt. Again — one long 
now = one long present time, 

§ SI'S. Some sentences consist of a single proposition^ 
as — the sun shines ; others, of two propositions combined, 
as — the sun shines, therefore, the day will be fine. This 
is made plainer by writing the words thus : 

The sun shines, 

thereforey 
The day will be fine. 

The Syntax of Single Propositions, being the simplest; 
comes first under notice. 



CHAPTER II. 

SYNTAX OP THE PEONOUN — THIS, THAT. 

§ 516. A Pronoun is a variable name which can, by 
itself, form either the subject or the predicate of a pro- 
position : as / am he, that is it. With words like who, 
what, this, these, that, those, I, thou, we, and the like^ 
this power, on the part of the pronoun, is plain and 
dear. All such words comport themselves as substan- 
tives ; from which they difier, not in respect to the place 
which they can take in a proposition, but in respect to 
the principle upon which they do so. The substantive is a 
fixed, permanent, and inconvertible name*, tlafc ^twoaviSL^^XL 
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the other hand, is convertible or variable. But tbe afore- 
said words which so decidedly share the nature of substan- 
tives, are not the only pronouns. There are, besides, such 
words as some, any, many, of which the character is ad- 
jectival rather than substantival. Still, they can form 
terms: and that by themselves. At the same time they 
are often accompanied by a substantive, and^ in some 
cases, almost require one. In expressions like some are 
here, any will do, many are called, &c., the substan- 
tive, to which they are the equivalent, can generally be 
inserted with advantage ; so that we may say, some men, 
any instrument, many individuals. All the pronouns of 
this class are uhdeclined. The nearest approaches to an 
exception to the foregoing statement are supplied by the 
word same, and the ordinals ; which, instead of stand- 
ing quite alone, are generally preceded by the definite 
article, so that we say the same, the first, &c. Here, how- 
ever, the article is to be looked on as part of the pronoun. 
For a further elucidation of this, as well as for the 
nature of the article itself, see below. The etymology of 
the pronoun preceded that of the substantive, oni account 
of the pronominal inflection being the fuller. For the 
same reason, the syntax of the pronoun comes first. 
That, however, of the relatives and interrogatives finds no 
place for the present. It belongs to the syntax of com- 
pound propositions. That of the demonstratives, so 
long as they keep their original demonstrative power, is 
simple, being limited to this, these, that, those, and yon. 
The simple demonstrative power, however, often passes 
into something else: a fact which gives us the syntax 
of the pronoun of the third person, along with that of 
the indeterminate pronoun, and that of the definite 
article; all of which will be illustrated as we proceed. 
In origin, however, all these are demonstratives. 
§ 517. This and that.— T^<& ^vbl'^^vnt of syntax con- 
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nected with the pure demonstrative is one that is suggested 
by the following well-known quotation : — 

Qaocnnque aspicies nihil est nisi pontus et aer; 
Nubibos hie tmnidos, flnctibos ille minax. 

Here hie ( = this or the one) refers to the antecedent 
last named (the air) ; whilst ilk ( = that or the other) 
refers to the antecedent first named (the sea). On the 
strength of this example^ combined with others^ it is laid 
down as a rule in Latin that this refers to the last^ and 
that to the first, antecedent. What is the rule in English? 
Suppose we say John's is a good sword and so is Charles's; 
this cut through a thick rope, that cut through an iron 
rod. In determining to which of the two swords the re- 
spective demonstratives refer, the meaning will not help 
us at all, so that our only recourse is to the rules of gram- 
mar ; and it is the opinion of the present writer that the 
rules of grammar will help us just as little. The Latin 
rule is adopted by scholars, but still it is a Latin rule 
rather than an English one. It is, probably, a question 
which no authority can settle ; and all that grammar can 
tell us is, that this refers to the name of the idea which is 
logically the most close at hand, and that to the idea 
which is logically the most distant. What constitutes 
nearness or distance of ideas — in other words, what 
determines their sequence — is another question. 



CHAPTER III. 

SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUN. — YOU. — 1. — HIS AND HER. — 

ITS. 

§ 518. You. — As far as the practice of the present 
mode of speech is concerned, the word you is a nomina- 
tive form \ since we say you move, you are moving, you 
were speaking. Why should it not be treated as such? 
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There is no absolute reason why it should not. The 
Anglo-Saxon form for you was eow ; for ye, gu Neither 
word bears any sign of case at all^ so that^ form for form^ 
they are equally and mdififerently nominative and accusa- 
tive^ as the habit of language may make them. Hence 
it^ perhaps^ is more logical to say that a certain form {you) 
is used eitJier as a nominative or accusative^ than to say 
that the accusative case is used instead of a nominative ; 
for it is clear that you can be used instead of ye only so 
far as it is nominative in power. 

§ 519. Dr. Guest has remarked that at one time the 
two forms were nearly changing place; in. evidence of 
which he gives the following examples : — 

As I have made ye one, lords, one remain ; 
So I go stronger you more honour gain. 

Henry VI IL iv. 2: 

What gain yov, by forbidding it to teaze ye^ 

It now can neither trouble you nor please ye. — ^Dbtden. 

§ 520. Me. — Carrying out the views just laid down, 
and admitting you to be a nominative, or ^ua«i-nomina- 
tive case, we may extend the reasoning to the word me, 
and call it a secondary nominative; inasmuch as such 
phrases as it is me =i it is I, are common. To call such 
expressions incorrect English is to assume the point. No 
one says that c'est moi is bad French and that ifestje is 
good. The fact is^ that, with us, the whole question is a 
question of degree. HaB or has not the custom been 
sufficiently prevalent to have transferred the forms me, ye, 
and you from one case to another ? Or, perhaps^ we may 
say, is there any real custom at all in favour of I except so 
far as the grammarians have made one ? It is clear that 
the French analogy is against it. It is also clear that the 
personal pronoun as a Predicate may be in a different 
category from the personal pronoun as a Subject. See 
§ 533. 
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§ 521. At the same time it must be observed that the 
expression it is me = it is I will not justify the use of it 
is him, it is her = it is he and it is she. Me, ye, you, are 
what may be called indifferent forms, i. e. nominative as 
much as accusative, and accusative as much as nominative. 
Him and her, on the other hand, are not indifferent. The 
-m and -r are respectively the signs of cases other than 
the nominative. 

§ 522. Pronomen reverentia. — ^When we say you in- 
stead of thou, it is doubtful whether, in strict language, 
this is a point of grammar. I imagine that instead of 
addressing the person we speak to as a single individual, 
and applying to him a plural pronoun, we treat him as a 
collection of persons. If so, the practice is other than 
grammatical. We treat one person as more than one. 
There is, evidently, some courtesy in this; inasmuch as 
the practice is very general. The Germans change, not 
only the number, but the person, and say (e. ff,) sprechen 
sie Deutsch = speak they German ? rather than either 
spreclist du (speakest thou), or sprechet Ihr (speak ye). 

§ 523. Dativus ethicus. — In the phrase 

Rob me the exchequer. — Henry IV. 

the me is expletive, and is equivalent to for me. This is 
conveniently called the dativus ethicus. It occurs more 
frequently in the Latin than in the English, and more 
frequently in the Greek than in the Latin i 

§ 524. The reflected personal pronoun. — In the Eng- 
lish language there is no equivalent to the Latin se, the 
German sich, and the Scandinavain sik, or sig ; from 
which it follows that the word self is used to a greater 
extent than would otherwise be the case. / strike me is 
awkward, but not ambiguous. Thou strikest thee is awk- 
ward, but not ambiguous. He strikes him is ambiguous; 
inasmuch as him may mean either the person vjho striken 
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or some one else. In order to be clear we add the word 
self when the idea is reflective. He strikes himself is, at 
once^ idiomatic^ and unequivocal. So it is with the plural 
persons. fFe strike us is awkward, but not ambiguous. 
Ye strike you is the same. They strike them is ambigu- 
ous. Hence, as a general rule, whenever we use a verb 
reflectively, we use the word self also. The exceptions to 
this rule are either poetical expressions or imperative 
moods. 

He sat kim down at a pillar's hese. 
Sit thee down. 

§ 525. Reflective neuters, — In / strike me, the verb 
strike is transitive. In I fear me, the verb fear is intran- 
sitive or neuter ; unless indeed fear mean terrify — which 
it does not. Hence, the reflective pronoun appears out of 
place,' t. e. after a neuter or intransitive verb. Such a use, 
however, is but the fragment of an extensive system of 
reflective verbs thus formed, developed in different de- 
grees in the difierent Gothic languages; but in all more 
than in the English. 

§ 526. Equivocal reflectives. — ^The properplace of the 
reflective is after the verb. The proper place of the go- 
verning pronoun is, in the indicative or subjunctive 
moods, before the verb. Hence in expressions like the 
preceding there is no doubt as to the power of the pro- 
noun. The imperative mood, however, sometimes pre- 
sents a complication. Here the governing person may 
follow the verb ; so that mount ye s= either be mounted 
or mount yourselves. In phrases, then, like this, and in 
phrases 

Bush ye^ httsh ye, my bonny, bonny bride» 
BiL8k ye, husk ye, my winsome marrow, 

the construction is ambiguous. Ye may either be a 
nominative case governing the verb busk, or an accusative 
case governed b-j it = yourscff* 
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§ 527. The words his, and her, are genitive cases — 
not adjectives, being equivalent to 

mater ejus, not mater sua ; 
pater ejus, — pater situs. 
§ 528. It has already been shown that its is a second- 
ary genitive; and it may now be added that it is of late 
origin in the language. Hence, when, in the old writers, 
we meet his, where we expect its, we must not suppose 
that any personification takes place, but sinjply that the 
old genitive common to the two genders is used in prefer- 
ence to the modern one ; which is limited to the neuter, 
and irregularly formed. 

The apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy. I have read the 
caiise of his effects in Galen ; it is a kind of deafness.— 2 Henry IV. i. 2. 

If the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it he seasoned] It is 
neither fit for the land nor yet for the dunghill ; but men cast it out. — 
Luke xiv. 34, 35. 

Some affirm that every plant has his particular fly or caterpillar, which 
it breeds and feeds.— Walton's -4 w^fer. 

This rule is not so general, but that it admitteth of hit exceptions. — 
Cabew. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. — TRUE REFLECTIVE ABSENT IN 

ENGLISH, — THE WORD SELF. 

§ 529. A TRUE reflective pronoun is wanting in Eng- 
lish. In other words, there are no equivalents to the 
Latin pronominal forms se, sibL (§ 524.) Nor yet are 
there any equivalents in English to the so called adjectival 
forms suits, sua, suum. At flrst, it seems superfluous to 
state all this — to say that if there were no such primitive 
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form as se, there could be no such secondary form as suus. 
Such, however^ is not really the case. Suus might exist 
in a language^ and yet se be absent ; in other words^ the 
derivative form might have continued whilst the original 
one had become extinct. Such is really the case with the 
Old Frisian. The equivalent to se is lost^ whilst the equi- 
valent to suus is found. In the Modem Frisian^^ how- 
ever, both forms are lost. 

§ 530. The history of the reflective pronoun in the 
Grerman tongues is as follows : — 

In MoBso- Gothic. — ^Found in two cases, sis, sik = sibi, 
se. 

In Old Norse. — Ser, sik = sibi, se. 

In Old High' German. — The dative form lost; there 
being no such word as sir ^=sis =i sibi. 

In Old Frisian. — As stated above, there is here no equi- 
valent to se ; whilst there is the adjectival form sin = 
suus. 

In Old Saxon. — The equivalent to se and sibi very rare. 
The equivalent to suus not common, but commoner than 
in Anglo-Saxon. 

In Anglo-Saxon. — No instance of the equivalent to se 
at all. The forms sinne = suum and sinum = suo, occur 
in Beowulf. In Csedmon cases of sin = suus are more 
frequent. Still the usual form is his = ejus. 

In the Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, the true reflect- 
ives, both personal and possessive, occur; so that the 
modern Frisian and EngUsh stand. alone in respect to the 
entire absence of them. 

§ 531. The undoubted constructions of the word self, 

in the present state of the cultivated English, are three- 
fold. . 

1. In my -self, thyself , ourselves, and yourselves, 

the construction is that of a common substantive with an 

. adjective or genitive caae. M-y-sclJ^^mij individuality, 
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and is similarly construed — mea indimdualitas [persona), 
or mei indimdualitas {persona), 

2. In himself and themselves, when accusative, the 
construction is that of a substantive in apposition with a 
pronoun. Himself = him, the individual, 

3. Composition, — It is only, however, when himself 
and themselves are in the accusative case, that the con- 
struction is appositional. When they are used as no- 
minatives, it must be explained on another principle. 
In phrases like He himself was present ; they themselves 
were present, there is no government, no concord, no ap- 
position; at least no apposition between him and self, 
them and selves. In this difficulty, the only logical view 
that can be taken of the matter, is to consider the words 
himself and themselves, not as two words, but as a single 
word compounded; and, even then, the compound will 
be of an irregular kind; inasmuch as the inflectional 
element -wi, is dealt with as part and parcel of the root. 

Herself, — The construction here is ambiguous. Since 
her may be either a so-called genitive, like my, or an ac- 
cusative, like him. 

Itself — ^is also ambiguous. The s may represent the -s 
in its, as well as the s- in self. 

This inconsistency is as old as the Anglo-Saxon stage 
of the English language. 



CHAPTER V. 



MINE — THINE — OURS, ETC. 



§ 532. There is a difiFerence between the construction 
of my and mine. We do not say this is mine hat and we 
cannot say this hat is my. Nevert\ie\eaa, exfte^X. ^iSn W «^ 
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the collocation is concerned^ the construction of the two 
words is the same^ i. e. it is either that of an adjective 
agreeing with^ or that of a possessive case governed by> 
a substantive. 

§ 533* A common genitive case can be used in two 
ways; either as part of a term, or as a whole one. — 1. 
This is John's hat. 2. This hat is John's: in which 
case it is said to be used as a Predicate, or Fredicatively. 
And a common adjective can be used in two ways; 
either as part of a term, or as a whole term. 1. These 
are good hats. 2. These hats are good. Now, whether 
we consider my, and the words like it, as adjectives 
or cases, they possess only one of the properties just 
illustrated, t. e. they can only be used as part of a term— 
this is my hat ; and not this hat is my. And whether 
we consider minej and the words like it, as adjectives 
or cases, they possess only one of the properties just 
illustrated, i. e. they can only be used as whole terms, 
or Fredicatively — this hat is mine; not this is mine 
hat. 

Hence, for a full and perfect construction, whether of 
an adjective or a genitive case, the possessive pronouns 
present the phenomenon of being, singly, incomplete, 
but complementary to each other when taken in their two 
forms. 

§ 534. In expressions like my haty from which we 
are unable to separate my and use it as a single word, 
the construction is, nearly, that of the Articles. It is 
scarcely, however, safe to say that my, thy, our, and yoitr, 
are actual articles. Nevertheless, they are incapable 
of being used by themselves, 

§ 535. In the predicative construction of a genitive 

case, the term is formed by the single word only so far as 

the expression is concerned. A substantive is always 

understood from what has preceded. — This discovery is 

Newton's = this discoverij xs ^eu}loiC% dH&twiw^. 
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The same with adjectives.— ?%» weather is fine = this 
weather is fine weather. 

And the same with absolute pronouns. — This hat is 
mine =: this hat is my hat; and this is a hat of mine = 
this is a hat of my hats. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SYNTAX OP PRONOUNS. — THE INDETERMINATE CON- 
STRUCTION. 

§ 536. DiPPERENT languages have different modes of 
expressing indeterminate propositions. In Greeks Latin^ 
and English, the passive voice is used — XsycTai, dicitur, it 
is said. The Italian uses the reflective pronoun ; as, si 
dice = it says itself. Sometimes the plural pronoun of 
the third person is used. Thus, in our language, they 
say = the world at large says. Finally, man has an 
indeterminate sense in the Modern German; as, man 
sagt = man says = they say. The same word was also 
used indeterminately in the Old, although it is not so used 
in the Modern, English. In the Old EngUsh, the -n was 
occasionally lost, and man or men became me. 

§ 537. The present indeterminate pronoun is one ; as, 
one says = they say = it is said = man sagt, German = 
on dit, French = si dice, Italian. It has already been 
stated that the indeterminate pronoun one has no etymo- 
logical connection with the numeral one; but that it is 
derived from the French on = homme = homo = man. 

§ 638. Two other pronouns, or, to speak more in ac- 
cordance with the present habit of the English language, 
one pronoun, and one adverb of pronominal origin, are 
also used indeterminately, viz. it and there. 
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§ 539. // can be either the subject or the predicate of 
a sentence, — it w this — this is it — lam it — it is /. When 
it is the subject of a proposition, the verb necessarily 
agrees with it, and can be of the singular number only; 
no matter what be the number of the predicate — it is 
this — it is these. When it is the predicate of a proposi- 
tion, the number of the verb depends upou the number 
of the subject. 

§ 540. There can only be the predicate of a proposi- 
tion ; diflfering in this respect from it. Hence, it never 
aflFects the number of the verb; which is determined by 
the nature of the subject — there is this — there are these. 
When we say there is these, the analogy between the 
words these and it misleads us; the expression being 
illogical. Furthermore, although a predicate, there al- 
ways stands in the beginning of propositions, i. e. in the 
place of the subject. This also may mislead. 

§ 541. Although ity when the subject, being itself 
singular, absolutely requires that its verb should be sin- 
gular also, there is, in German, such an expression as — es 
sind menschen = it are men; where es the Enghsh 
there, 

§ 542. In such phrases as it rainsy it snows, it freezes, 
it would be hard to say, in express terms, what it stands 
for. Suppose we are asked what rains ? what snows ? 
what freezes? — ^the answer is difficult. We might say 
the rain, the weather, the sky, or what not. Yet, none 
of these answers is satisfactory. To say the rain rains, 
the sky rains^ &c., sounds strange. Yet we all know the 
meaning of the expression — obscure as it may be in its 
details. We all know that the word it is essential to the 
sentence ; and that if we omitted it and simply said rains, 
the grammar would be faulty. We also know that it is 
the subject of the proposition. In the old grammars, the 
word Deus (God) was held to be the subject. 
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Pluit, 


rayncs 


* DeuB meus. 


Gelat, 


freses 


— tuus. 


DegelcUf 


thowes 


— suns. 


Nmgitf 


snawes 


— ipsius. 


TonaJby 


thoneres 


— sanctus. 


Grandinatf 


hayles 


— omnipotens. 


Fulgwatj 


lownes 


— creator. 



See Wright's volume of Vocabularies from the Tenth 
Century to the Fifteenth. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. — ARTICLES. 

§ 543. In the generality of grammars the definite 
article the, and the indefinite article an, are the very first 
parts of speech that are considered. This is exceptionable. 
So far are they from being essential to language, that, in 
many dialects, they are wholly wanting. In Latin the 
words JiliTis patris mean equally the son of the father, a 
son of a father, a son of the father, or the son of a father. 
But, though the Latin language has no article, each and 
all of the languages derived from it have one. The French 
has the article le = the, and un = one. So have the Ita- 
lian, the Spanish, &c. But the Wallachian is the most re- 
markable. In Wallachian, or Moldavian, the 2LTtic\e follows 
the noun to which it belongs. It also coalesces with it, so 
that the two form one word. Thus if oms=man, the 
combination om-ul = the man. In this case it is post' 
positive, or placed after the substantive. This post-posi- 
tion is, by no means, rare. Neither is its amalgamation 
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with the substantive. What occurs in the Wallachian 
occurs in the Icelandic also. So it does in the Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Feroic, derived from it. All 
this suggests the likelihood of the article being one of 
those parts of speech which originate during the later 
rather than the earlier stages of language. It also sug- 
gests a manner in which a part of speech, originally 
non-existent in a language, may be' developed. If the 
Latin be the mother-tongue of the French, &c., and 
these contain articles, how came those articles there? 
Though, wanting in the old Roman, the materials out of 
which they might be developed, were present. The Latin 
had the word unus = one. It had also the words t7fe, 
ilia = he and she. Now the French un = a = unus ; the 
indefinite article having grown out of the numeral. And 
the French le = ille; the definite article having grown 
out of the demonstrative pronoun. Neither was the 
French process of evolution or development peculiar. 
The articles of all the allied languages arose out of unus 
and ille ; and, mutatis mutandis, the origin of the articles 
in the languages allied to our own is the same. What is 
the but a word of the same origin with the demonstra- 
tive th-is or tha-t ? What is a but an; and an but an 
or ane, and an or ane but one ? The article, however, 
diflFers from the Pronoun, in being incapable of existing, 
except in conjunction with either a substantive or some 
other pronoun. 

^ 544. The articles in English are the, an, no, and 
every. More than one competent writer has already 
suggested that no is an article. If so, it must, of course, 
be considered as different in its construction from the 
ordinary negative. It has no independent existence. It 
has an existence when coupled with a substantive or 
another pronoun. It=wo^ one, and none, in power. 
The construction of every is exactly the construction 
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of no. We can say every man as we can say no man, 
and even/ one as we can say no one ; but we cannot say 
every and no alone. 

§ 545. When two or more substantives, following each 
other, denote the same object, the article precedes the 
first only. Thus — we say, the secretary and treasurer, 
when the two oflSces are held by one person. When 
two or more substantives following each other denote 
diflFerent objects, the article is repeated, and precedes 
each. We say the (or a) secretary and the (or a) trea- 
surer, when the two oflSces are held by different persons. 
This rule is much neglected. 

§ 546. Before a consonant, an becomes a ; as an axe, 
a man. In adder, which is properly nadder, and in nag, 
which is properly ag, there is a misdivision. So, also, in 
the old glossaries. 



Eec av/ris 


a riere 


t. e. 


an ear. 


hec aquila 


a neggle 




an eagle. 


hec anguilla 


a nele 




an eel. 


hec erinaceus 


a Tiurchon 




an urchin. 


hie comes 


a ?ierle 


— 


an earl. 


hie senior 


a na\d man 




an old man. 


hie exul 


a wowtlay 


— 


an outlaw. 


hie lutriciua 


a wotyre 




an otter. 


hee alba 


a nawhe 


— 


an aube. 


hee amictus 


a wamyt 




an amice. 


hec secv/ris 


a Tiax 


— 


an axe. 


hec- axis 


a waxyltre 




an azletre. 


hec ancora 


a wankyre 


"^ 


an anchor. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. — THE NUMERALS. 

§ 547. The numeral one is naturally singular. All the 
rest are naturally plural. Nevertheless such expressions 
— one two (=owe collection of two), two threes {=two 

c c 
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collections of three), are legitimate. They are so because 
the sense of the word is changed. We may talk of 
several ones just as we may talk of several aces ; and of 
one two just as of one pair. 

§ 648. Expressions like the thousandth-and-first are 
incorrect. They mean neither one thing nor another; 
1001st being expressed by the thousand-and-first, and 
1000th + Ist being expressed by the thousandth and the 
first. And, here it may be noticed that, although I 
never found it to do so, the word odd is capable of taking 
an ordinal form. The thousand-and-odd-th is as good an 
expression as the thousand-and-eigh-th. In words of this 
kind the construction is that of the king -of- Saxony* s 
army. 

§ 549. It is by no means a matter of indifference 
whether we say the two first or the first two. The cap- 
tains of two different classes at school should be called 
the two first boys. The first and second boys of the same 
class should be called the first two boys. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SYNTAX OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 550. A Substantive is an Invariable name, which 
can form either the Subject or the Predicate of a Propo- 
sition. 

A Substantive is an /wvariable name : herein differing 
from the Pronoun, which is Variable, 

The Declension of the Substantive is more limited than 
that of the Pronoun. It gives but two Cases, and no 
Gender. 

§ 551. Ellipsis of substantives, — The historical view of 
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phrases, like Rundell and Bridge's, St. PauPs, &c., shows 
that this eUipsis is common to the English and the other 
Gothic languages. Furthermore it shows that it is met 
with in languages not of the Gothic stock ; and, finally, 
that the class of words to which it applies, is, there or 
thereahouts, the same generally. Thus — 

The words most commonly understood are (1.) house 
and family, or words reducible to them. In Latin 
Diana = adem Diana. (2.) Country, retinue. (3.) Son, 
daughter, wife, widow. — Nijxcij Ko3f oy, Greek. 

§ 552. The following phrases are referable to a dif- 
ferent class of relations — 

1. Right and left — supply hand. This is, probably, a 
real ellipsis. The words right and left have not yet be- 
come true substantives ; inasmuch as they have no plural 
forms. In this respect, they stand in contrast with bitter 
and sweet ; inasmuch as we can say he has tasted both 
the bitters and the sweets of life. 

2. All fours. — To go on all fours. No ellipsis. The 
word fours is a true substantive, as proved by its existence 
as a plural. 

§ 553. Proper names can only be used in the singular 
number. — Proper or individual names are essentially sin- 
gular, and it is a common, as well as a true, statement 
that no individual name can be plural. How, then, can we 
use such expressions as both the Bostons are important 
sea-ports, or, as long as Maecenases abound Maros tvill 
be pleritiful ? = Sint Macanates non deerunt, Flacce, 
Marones ? The Boston in Lincolnshire is a different town 
from the Boston in Massachusetts ; so that, though the 
same combination of sounds or letters applies to both, it 
cannot be said that the same nam£ is so applied. The same 
name is one thing. The same word applied to different 
objects is another. A name is only so far individual as it 
applies to some individual object. The two Bostons, 

CO 2 
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however, are different objects. In the case of Maaenas 
and Virgil there are but two individuals — one Msecssnas 
and one Virgil. Msecsenas, however, is something more 
than the particular patron of Virgil. He is the sample, 
type, or representative of patrons in general. Virgil, in 
like manner, is something more than the particular poet 
patronized by Msecsenas. He stands for poets in general. 
Hence, the meaning of the Latin line and of the English 
sentence that preceded it, is this : — As long as there are 
men like M(BC(Bnas, there mil also be men like Virgil. 
But a man like Msecsenas is a patron, and a man like 
Virgil a poet. Hence — As long as there are patrons there 
will be poets also. When we say the four Georges ; the 
Pitts and Camdens, Sec, the words that thus take a 
plural form have ceased to be proper names. They 
either mean the persons called George, &c., or, persons, 
so like George, that they may be considered as identical. 
§ 554. Collocation. — In the present English, the geni- 
tive case always precedes the noun by which it is governed 
— the man's hat = hominis pileus ; never the hat man's 
= pileus hominis. 



CHAPTER X. 

SYNTAX OP ADJECTIVES. 

§ 555. An Adjective is a word which can form the 
Predicate, but not the Subject, of a Proposition. 

An Adjective is a word suggestive of a name rather 
than an actual name itself. 

The name suggested by an adjective is always that of 
an abstraction. 

The Declension of the Adjective is more limited than 
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that of the Substantive. It gives neither Case nor 
Number. 

It has, however, an Inflection which is wanting both 
to the Substantive and the Pronoun viz. that of Degree. 

§ 556. Pleonasm, — Pleonasm can take place with ad- 
jectives only in the expression of the degrees of com- 
parison. 

The more serener spirit. 
The most straitest sect, 

§ 557. Collocation, — As a general rule, the adjective 
precedes the substantive — a good mauy not a man good. 
When, however, the adjective is qualified by either the 
expression of its mode, or accompanied by another ad- 
jective, it may follow the substantive — 

A man just and good, 

A woman wise aiid fair, 

A hero devoted to his cou/ntry, 

A patriot disinterested to a greai degree. 

Single simple adjectives thus placed after their sub- 
stantive, belong to the poetry of England, and especially 
to the ballad poetry — sighs profovnd — the leaves green. 

§ 558. Government. — The only adjective that governs 
a case, is the word like. In the expression this is like 
Mm, &c., the original power of the dative remains. This 
is an inference from the facts — 

That (1) in most languages which have inflections to 
a sufficient extent, the word meaning like governs a dative 
case ; that (2) if ever we use in English any preposition 
at all to express similitude, it is the preposition to — like 
to me, like to death, &c. 

§ 559. Expressions, such as full of meat, good for 
John, are by no means instances of the government of 
adjectives ; the really governing words being the prepo- 
sitions of and for respectively. Hence, the most that 
can be said, in cases like these, is that particular adjec- 
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tives determine the use of particular prepositions — thus 
the preposition (j/* generally follows the adjective /m/Z, &c. 
§ 560. The positive preceded by the adjective more, 
is equivalent to the comparative — e,g, more wise = 
miser. The reasons for employing one expression in pre- 
ference to the other, depend upon the nature of the parti- 
cular word used. When it is, at one and the same time, 
of Anglo-Saxon origin and monosyllabic, there is no 
doubt about the preference to be given to the form in -er. 
Thus, wis-er is preferable to more wise. When, however, 
the word is compound or trisyllabic, the combination with 
the word more is preferable — 

more fruitful being better than fruitfuller, 
more villanous . . . villanouser. 
Between these two extremes, there are several inter- 
mediate forms wherein the use of one rather than 
another will depend upon the taste of the writer. The 
question, however, is a question of euphony, rather than 
of aught else. It is also illustrated by the principle 
of not multiplying secondary elements. In words like 
fruitfuller and fruitfullest there are two additions to 
the root. 

§ 561. Predicative Adjectives. — In propositions like 
man is mortal , the Adjective forms the Predicate. So 
doing, it stands by itself, or (if not by itself) as the 
essential portion of a term. So, also, man is alto- 
gether mortal, man is certainly mortal, &c. But, it is 
only as a Predicate that any Adjective can, by itself, 
constitute a whole term; for in propositions like — 
mortal man is fallible, great is the fallibility of mortal 
man, it forms but the part of a term, being subordinate 
to the Substantive; with which it is said to agree. 

§ 562. Many good Grammarians call the former of 
these the Predicative, the latter the Attributive powers of 
tie Adjective. Tlae fii^t \va:avft\% ^«i^'M5&^^i<5^\^3a.^^ Not 
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SO the latter. All Adjectives, whether Predicative or not, 
denote an attribute. The expression, however, is in gene- 
ral use. In the English language, however, this distinc- 
tion is of no very great importance — inasmuch as English 
Adjectives are destitute of inflection. In German, how- 
ever, and certain other languages, the form of the Ad- 
jective varies according to its power. 
§ 563. In propositions like — 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians, 

the order of terms is reversed, and. the Predicate pre- 
cedes, instead of following, the Copula. Expressions of 
this kind, in declaratory propositions, are, more or less, 
rhetorical. 

§ 564. Certain Adjectives in the Neuter Gender may 
be used as adverbs ; as the sun shines bright ; the time 
flies fast ; the snail moves slow. 

These are expressions to which many grammarians ob- 
ject. Doubtless, it is better to say brightly and slowly. 
There is one class of words, however, where we have no 
choice, viz. the Adjectives in -ly (from like). It has 
already been stated that we cannot derive dailily from 
daily; in other words, that no such adverb as dailily exists. 
There exist, however, such phrases as he labours daily ; 
he sleeps nightly ; he watches hourly, and others ; in all of 
which the simple Adjective is used as an adverb. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS. — ON VERBS IN OENERAL. 

§ 565. A Verb is a word which can, by itself, form 
both the Predicate and Copula of a Proposition, as, The 
sun shines. 
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For the purposes of Syntax it is convenient to divide 
verbs into — (1) Intransitive, (2) Transitive, (3) Aiudliar, 
(4) Substantive, (5) and Impersonal. 

§ 566. Intransitive and Transitive. — A transitive verb 
implies an object affected; as, / move my' limbs, and 
/ strike the enemy. An act, however, may take place, 
and yet no object be affected by it. To hunger , to thirst, 
to sleep, to wake, are verbs that indicate states of being 
rather than actions affecting objects. As such, they are 
Intransitive, 

§ 567. Many verbs, naturally transitive, may be used 
as intransitive, — e. g, I move, I strike, &c. Many verbs, 
naturally intransitive, may be used as transitives, — e.g, 
I walked the horse =/ made the horse walk. 

§ 568. Transitive verbs are naturally followed by some 
noun or other; and that noun is always the name of 
something affected by them as an object. 

§ 569. Intransitive verbs are not naturally followed by 
any noun at all ; and when they are so followed, the noun 
is never the name of anything affected by them as an 
object. 

§ 570. The partitive construction. — Certain transi- 
tive verbs, the action whereof is extended not to the 
whole, but only to a part of their object, are followed 
by the preposition of and an objective case. To eat 
of the fruit of the tree = to eat a part (or some) of 
the fruit of the tree : to drink of the water of the well = 
to drink a part (or some) of the water of the well. It 
is not necessary, here, to suppose the ellipsis of the 
word part (or some). The construction is a construction 
that has grown out of the partitive power of the genitive 
case ; for which case the preposition of, followed by the 
objective, serves as an equivalent. No verb, however, in 
the present English directly governs a genitive case. In 
Anglo-Saxon certain verbs did : e. g. verbs of ruling and 
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others — weolde thises middangeardes = he ruled (wealded) 
this earth's. Genitive cases, too, governed by a verb are 
common both in Latin and Greek. 

§ 571. The verb and dative case. — The word give, with 
a few others, governs a dative case. Phrases like give it 
him, whom shall I give it ? are perfectly correct, and 
have been explained above. The prepositional con- 
struction in give it to him, or to whom shall I give it ? is 
tinnecessary. 

§ 572. From this it follows that, in EngUsh, the 
transitive verb governs the objective case; the objective 
case having an exclusively accusative power — all excep- 
tions to this being apparent rather than real. 

§ 573. The government of verbs, as illustrated by 
the preceding examples, is objective. But it may also 
be modal. It is modal when the noun which follows 
the verb is not the name of any object affected by the 
verb, but the name of something explaining the manner 
in which the action of the verb takes place, the instru- 
ment with which it is done, the end for which it is done, 
&c. 

The government of transitive verbs is necessarily ob- 
jective. It may also be modal, — I strike the enemy vnth 
the sword z=ferio hostem gladio. 

ITie government of intransitive verbs can only be modal, 
— / walk with the stick. When we say / walk the horse, 
the word walk has changed its meaning, and signifies 
make to walk, and is, by the very fact of its being followed 
by the name of an object, converted from an intransitive 
into a transitive verb. 

The modal construction may also be called the arf- 
verbial construction; because the effect of the noun is 
akin to that of an adverb, — I fight with bravery = I fight 
bravely ; he walks a king = he walks regally. 

§ 574. The modal construction sometimes takes the 
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appearance of the objective: inasmuch as intransitive 
verbs are frequently followed by a substantive; which 
substantive is in the objective case. To break the sleep 
of the righteous is to affect y by breakinff, the sleep of the 
righteous : but, to sleep the sleep of the righteous, is not 
to affect, by sleeping, the sleep of tlie righteous ; since 
the act of sleeping is an act that affects no object what- 
ever. It is a state. We may, indeed, give it the appear- 
ance of a transitive verb, as we do when we say, the 
opiate slept the patient, meaning thereby lulled to sleep; 
but the transitive character is only apparent. To sleep 
the sleep of the righteous is to sleep in agreement with 
— or according to — or after tlie manner of- — the sleep 
of the righteous, and the construction is adverbial. 



CHAPTER XII. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS — CONCORD. 

§ 575. The verb must agree with its subject in person, 
— / walk, not / walks ; he walks, not he walk. It must 
also agree with it in number, — we walk, not we walks; 
he walks, not he walk. 

§ 576. Verb and nominative case. — No verb governs a 
nominative case. In it is I, it is thou^ it is he, &c., the 
word is is followed by a nominative -case; yet it, by no 
means, governs one. The so-called verb-substantive is 
only a verb for the purposes of etymology. In syntax it 
is only a part of a verb. 

/ speak may, logically, be reduced to / am speak- 
ing; in which case it is only the part of a verb. 
Etymologically, indeed, the verb substantive is a verb; 
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inasmuch as it is inflected as such : but for the purposes 
of construction, it is a copula only, i. e. it merely denotes 
the agreement or disagreement between the subject and 
the predicate. Now the predicate need agree with the 
subject in case only. 

1 . It has no necessary concord in gender — she is a man 
in courage — he is a woman in effeminacy — it is a girl. 

2. It has no necessary concord in number — sin is the 
ages of death — it is these that do the mischief, 

3. It has no necessary concord in person — / am he 
whom you mean, 

4. It haSf however, a necessary concord in case. No- 
thing but a nominative case can, by itself, constitute a 
term of either kind — subject or predicate. Hence, both 
terms must be in the nominative, and, consequently, both 
in the same case. Expressions like this is for me are 
elliptic. The logical expression is this is a thing for me. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

SYNTAX OF VERBS — MOODS. 

§ 577. The infinitive mood is a noun. The current 
rule — that when two verbs come together the latter is placed 
in the infinitive mood — means that one verb can govern 
another only by converting it into a noun, — / begin to 
move = / begin the act of moving. Verbs, as verbs, can 
only come together in the way of apposition, — / irritate^ 
I beaty I talk at him, I call him names, &c. The con- 
struction, however, of English infinitives is twofold. 
(1.) Infinitive Proper. (2.) Gerundial. 

§ 578, Infinitives, — ^When one verb is followed by 
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another without the preposition tOy the construction must 
be considered to have grown out of the A.S. form in -an. 



I may go, 
I might go, 
I can move, 
I could move 
1 will speak. 



not I may to go. 

— I might to go. 

— I can to move. 

— I coald to move. 

— I will to speak. 
I would speak, — I would to speak. 
I shall wait, — I shall to wait. 



I should wait^ riot I should to wait. 

Let me go, — Let me to go. 

He let me go, — He let me to go. 

I do speak, — I do to speak. 

I did speak, — I did to speak. 

I dare go, — I dare to go. 

I durst go, — I durst to go. 



Thou shalt not see thy brother's ox or his ass faXL down by the way. 
We hecLrd him my^ I will destroy the temple. 
I feel the pain abate. 
He hid her alight, 

I would fain ha/ve any one naTne to me that tongue that any one can 
speak as he should do by the rules of grammar. 

This, in the present English, is the rarer of the two 
constructions. 

§ 579. Gerundial. — When one verb is followed by 
another, preceded by the preposition to, i, e, I begin to 
move, the construction must be considered to have 
grown out of the A. S. form in -nne. This is the case 
with the great majority of English verbs. The following 
examples, from the Old English, of the gerundial con- 
struction where we have, at present, the objective, are 
Dr. Guest's ; — 

1. Eilrid myghi nought to stoMd t)am ageyn. 

R. Bb. 

2. Whether feith schall mowe to save him? 

Wycliffe, James ii. 

3. My woful child what flight Tnxiist thou to taJce? 

HiGGiNS, Lady SahrinCj 4. 

4. Never to retoume no more. 

Except he would his life to loose therfore. 

HiQGiNS, King Atbamuety 6. 

5. He said he could not to forsake my love. 

HiOGiKS, Qiieen Elstridey 20. 
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6. The mayster leUe X men and mo 

To toende. Octavian, 381. 

7. And though we owe the fall of Troy requite, 
Yet Ut revenge thereof from gods to lighte. 

HiQGiNS, King AJbanaet, 16. 

8. / durst J my lord, to wager she is honest. 

Othello, iv. 2. 

9. Whom when on ground she grovelling saw to roll 

She ran in haste. Fairy Queen, iv. 7, 32. 

§ 680. / am to speak, — Three facts explain this 
idiom. 

1. The idea of direction towards an object con- 
veyed by the dative case and by combinations equivalent 
to it. 

2. The extent to which the ideas of necessity, obli- 
gation, or intention are connected with the idea of some- 
thing that has to be done, or something towards which 
som£ action has a tendency. 

3. The fact that expressions like the one in question 
historically represent an original dative case or its 
equivalent; since to speak grows out of the Anglo-Saxon 
form to sprecanne, which, although called a gerund, is 
really a dative case of the infinitive mood. 

Johnson thought that, in the phrase he is to blame, 
the word blame was a noun. If he meant a noun in the 
way that culpa is one, his view was vnrong. But if he 
meant a noun in the way that culpare, and ad culpan- 
dum, are nouns, it was right. 

/ am to blame, — This idiom is one degree more com- 
plex than the previous one ; since / am to blame = / am 
to be blamed. As early, however, as the Anglo-Saxon 
period, the gerunds were liable to be used in a passive 
sense : he is to lufigenne = not he is to love, but he is to 
be loved. 

The principle of this confusion may be discovered by 
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considering that an object to be blamed is an object for 
some one to blame, just as an object to be loved is an 
object for some one to love. 

§ 581. Imperatives have three peculiarities. (1.) 
They can in Enghsh only be used in the second person: 
(2.) They take pronouns after, instead of before, them : 
(3.) They often omit the pronoun altogether. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TIME AND TENSE. 

§ 582. Time is one thing; tense another. Such state- 
ments as identify them are exceptionable. The ety- 
mology of the last word is tensio, denoting a state of 
tension or eootension, a word which like case, as applied to 
nouns, gives us a metaphor rather than a fact. Tense 
is to time, much as gender is to sex; i, e. a gram- 
matical name for a natural condition : and as sex and 
gender were carefully distinguished from each other 
so should we carefully distinguish Tense and Time, 
To constitute a tense there must be an inflection. 
Vocat in Latin, and calls in English are tenses. Vo- 
catus sum and / have called are combinations, which, 
so far as they express time, partake of the nature of 
tenses. 

§ 583. The following is an exhibition of some of the 
times in which an action may take place, as found in 
the English and other languages, expi'essed by the use 
of either an inflection or a combination. 

Tim£ considered in one point only — 
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1. Present. — An action taking place at the time- of 
speaking, and incomplete. — / am beating, I am being 
beaten. Not expressed, in English, by the simple 
present tense ; since / beat means / am in the habit of 
beating. 

2. ^ ovist. — An action that took place in past time, or 
previous to the time of speaking, and which has no con- 
nection with the time of speaking, — / sti'uck, I was 
stricken. Expressed, in English, by the praeterite, in 
Greek by the aorist. The term aorist, from the Greek 
ct'O^ia-Tog = undefined, is a convenient name for this sort 
of time. 

3. Future. — An action that has neither taken place, 
nor is taking place at the time of speaking, but which is 
stated as one which will take place. — ^Expressed, in Eng- 
lish, by the combination of unll or shall with an infinitive 
mood ; in Latin and Greek by an inflection. / shall 
(or tvill) speak, y^BK-tru, dica-m. 

None of these expressions imply more than a single 
action ; in other words, they have no relation to any 
second action occurring simultaneously with them, before 
them, or after them, — / am speaking now, I spoke yester- 
day, I shall speak to-morrow. 

By considering past, present, or future actions not 
only by themselves, but as related to other past, present, 
or future actions, we get fresh varieties of expression. 
Thus, an act may have been going on, when some other 
act, itself one of past time, interrupted it. Here the 
action agi'ees with a present action in being incomplete ; 
but it differs from it in having been rendered incomplete 
by an action that is past. This is exactly the case with 
the— 

4. Imperfect. — / was reading when he entered. Here 
we have two acts ; the act of reading and the act of enter^ 
ing. Both are past as regards the time of speaking, V^>^ 
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both are present as regards each other. This is ex- 
pressed, in English, by the past tense of the verb sub- 
stantive and the present participle, / was speaking; 
and in Latin and Greek by the imperfect tense^ dicebam, 

STUTTTOV, 

5. Perfect. — Action past, but connected with the 
present by its eflFects or consequences. — I have vrritteuy 
and here is the letter. Expressed in English by the 
auxiUary verb have followed by the participle passive in 
the accusative case and neuter gender of the singular num- 
her. The Greek expresses this by the reduplicate perfect: 
TE-Tu^a = / have beaten. 

6. Pluperfect. — Action past, but connected with a 
second action subsequent to it, which is also past — / had 
written when he came in. 

7. Future present. — Action future a& regards the time 
of speaking, present as regards some future time. — / 
shall be speaking about this time to-morrow. 

8. Future prceterite. — Action future as regards the 
time of speaking, past as regards some future time. — I 
shall have spoken by this time to-morrow. 

§ 584. These are the chief expressions which are simply 
determined by the relations of actions to each other and 
to the time of speaking, either in the English or any other 
language. But over and above the simple idea of time, 
there may be others superadded : thus, the phrase, I do 
speak, means, not only that / am in the habit of speak- 
ing, but that I also insist upon it being understood that 
I am so. 

Again, an action that is mentioned as either taking 
place, or as having taking place at a given time, may take 
place again and again. Hence the idea of habit may 
arise out of the idea of either present time or aorist 
time. 

§ 585. 1. The tmphxitic present and prceterite. — Ex- 
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pressed by do (or did), as stated above. A man says 
/ do (or did) speak, read, fee, when, either directly or 
by implication, it is asserted or implied that he does not. 
As a question implies doubt, do is used in interroga- 
tions. 

* Do et did indicant emphatice tempns prsesens et prsteritum imper- 
fectum. UrOy v/rebam ; I hv/m, I hwmed : vel (emphatice) / do bum, 
I did bum. — Wallis, p. 106. 

2. TTie predictive future. — / shall be there to-morrow. 
This means simply that the speaker will be present. It 
gives no clue to the circumstances that will determine his 
being so. 

3. The promissive future. — / will be there to-morrow, 
— This means not only that the speaker will be present, 
but that he intends being so. 

4. That the power of the present tense is, in Eng- 
lish, not present, but habitual, has already been stated. 

§ 686. The representative expression of past and 
future time. — An action may be past ; yet, for the sake 
of bringing it more vividly before the hearers, we may 
make it present. He walks (for walked) up to him, and 
knocks (for knocked) him dovm, is, by no means, the 
natural habitual power of the English present. So, in 
respect to a future, / beat you if you donH leave off, 
for / will beat you. This is sometimes called the historic 
use of the present tense, I find it more convenient to 
call it the representative use : inasmuch as it is used 
more after the principles of painting than of history; 
the former of which, necessarily, represents things as 
present, the latter, more naturally, describes them as 
past. 

The use of the representative present to express simple 
actions is unequivocally correct. To the expression, how- 
ever, of complex actions it gives an illogical character, — 
As I was doing this he enters (for entered). Nevertheless, 
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such a use of the present is a fact in language^ and we 
must take it as it occurs. 

§ 587. The present time can be used instead of the 
future ; and that on the principle of representation. Can 
a future be used for a present ? No. 

The present tense can be used instead of the aorist; 
and that on the principle of representation. Can a past 
time be used for a present ? 

In respect to the perfect tense, where it exists, there is 
no doubt. The answer is in the affirmative. For all pur- 
poses of syntax a perfect tense, or a combination equiva- 
lent to one, is a present. Contrast the expression, / come 
that I may see ; with the expression, / came that I might 
see ; i. e. the present construction with the aorist. Then, 
bring in the perfect construction, / have come. It differs 
with the aorist, and agrees with the present — / have come 
that I may see. The reason for this is clear; There is not 
only a present element in all perfects, but for the pur- 
poses of syntax, the present element predominates. 
Hence expressions like / shall go, need give us no trouble ; 
even though shall be considered as a perfect tense. Sup- 
pose the root sk-ll to mean to be destined (or fated). 
Provided we consider the effects of the action to be con- 
tinued up to the time of speaking, we may say, / have 
been destined to go, just as well as we can say /am des- 
lined to go. 

The use of the aorist as a present (except so far as 
both the tenses agree in their power of expressing habi- 
tual actions) is a more difficult investigation. It bears 
upon such expressions as / ought to go, &c., for which see 
§§ 468 — 471. It is necessary to remember that the con- 
nection between the present and the past time, which is 
involved in the idea of a perfect tense (jEruipa), or perfect 
combination {1 have beaten), is of several sorts. It may 
consist in the present proof of the past fact, — I have 
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written, and here is the evidence that I have done so. It 
may consist in the present effects of the past fact, — I 
have written, and here is the answer. 

Without either enumerating or classif}dng these differ* 
ent kinds of connection, it is necessary to indicate two 
sorts of inference to which they may give origin. 

1. The inference of continuance. — When a person says, 
/ have learned my lesson, we presume that he can say it, 
t. e. that he has a present knowledge of it. Upon this 
principle tcexrnfAai = / have earned = / possess. The 
past action is assumed to be continued in its effects. 

2. The inference of contrast. — When a person says, 
/ have been young, we presume that he is so no longer. 
The action is past, but it is continued up to the time of 
speaking by the contrast which it supplies. Upon this 
principle, fuit Ilium means Ilium is no more. 

In speaking, this difference can be expressed by a dif- 
ference of accent. — / have learned my lesson, implies that 
/ don't mean to learn it again. I have learned my lesson, 
implies that / can say it. 

§ 588. Notwithstanding its name, the present tense, 
in English, does not express a strictly present action. It 
rather expresses an habitual one. He speaks well = he is 
a good speaker. If a man means to say that he is in the 
act of speaking, he says / am speaking. It has also, 
especially when combined with a subjunctive mood, a 
future power — / beat you ( = I will beat you) if you 
don't leave off. Again — the English prseterite is the 
equivalent, not to the Greek perfect, but the Greek 
aorist. / beat^=BTU'^^a, not TSTucpa.' The true perfect 
is expressed, in English, by the auxiliary have + the past 
participle. 
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CHAPTER ;XV. 

SYNTAX OP VERBS. — IMFERSONALS. 

§ 589. Meseems. — Equivalent to it seems to me; mM 
videtur; falvsTai iioi. Here^ ^eem« is intransitive; and 
me has the power of a dative case. 

Methinks. — In the Anglo-Saxon there are two forms; 
fencan=to think, and fincan=ito seem. It is firom 
the latter that the verb in methinks comes. The verb 
is intransitive ; the pronoun dative. 

MetKought I saw my late espoused wife 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave. 

MiLTOV. 

Me listeth or me lists. — Equivalent to it pleases 
me:=zme juvat. Anglo-Saxon lystan = to tvish, to 
choose, also to please, to delight. Unlike the other 
two, the verb is transitive, so that me is accusative. 
These three are the only true impersonal verbs in the 
English language. They form a class by themselves, be- 
cause no pronoun accompanies them, as is the case with 
the equivalent expressions it appears, it pleases, and with 
all the other verbs in the language. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS. — THE AUXILIARIES. 

§ 590. The auxiliary verbs, in English, play a most im- 
portant part in the Syntax of the language. They may 
be classified upon a variety of principles. The following, 
however, are all that need here be applied. 

§ 591. AccoTding to their inflectional or non-inflectional 
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powers, — Inflectional auxiliaries are those that may either 
replace or be replaced by an inflection. Thus — I 
am struck = the Latin ferior, and the Greek ri^rofMti, 
These auxiliaries are in the same relation to verbs that 
prepositions are to nouns. The chief inflectional auxili- 
aries are : — 

1. Have; equivalent to an inflection in the way of 
tense — / have bitten = mo-mordi, 

2. Shall; ditto. I shall call = voC'abo. 

3. Will; ditto. I will call = voc-abo, 

4. May; equivalent to an inflection in the way of 
mood. / am come that I may see = venio ut vid-eam. 

5. Be : equivalent to an inflection in the way of voice. 
To be beaten ==■ verberari, roTTTea-Oai, 

6. Am, art, is, are; ditto. Also equivalent to an in- 
flection in the way of tense. / am moving = move-o, 

7. Was, were ; ditto. / was beaten = l-rvpfluv : / was 
moving = move-bam, 

§ 692. According to their non-auxiliary significations, 
— The power of the word have in the combination / have 
a horse, is clear enough. It means possession. The 
power of the same word in the combination I have been, is 
not so clear ; nevertheless it is a power which has grown 
out of the idea of possession. This shows that the power 
of a verb as an auxiliary may be a modification of its 
original power; i.e. of the power it has in non-auxiliary 
constructions. Sometimes the difference is very little: 
the word let, in let us go, has its natural sense of per- 
mission unimpaired. Sometimes it is all but lost. Can 
and may exist chiefly as auxiliaries. 

1. Auxiliary derived from the idea of possession — 
have. 

2. Auxiliaries derived from the idea of existence— -&^^ 
is, was. 

8. Auxiliary derived from the idea oi i\3L\.\WL^ ^^^^Nixcac- 
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tion dependent upon circumstances external to the agent 
— shall. 

4. Auxiliary derived from the idea of future destina- 
tion dependent upon the volition of the agent — wiU. 
Shall is simply predictive; will is predictiye and pro- 
missive as well. 

5. Auxiliary derived from the idea of power, depen- 
dent upon circumstances external to the agent — may. 

6. Auxiliary derived from the idea of power, depen- 
dent upon circumstances internal to the agent — can. 
May is simply permissive ; can is potential. In respect 
to the idea of power residing in the agent being the 
cause which determines a contingent action, can is in the 
same relation to may as will is to shall, 

7. Auxiliary derived from the idea of sufferance — let, 

8. Auxiliary derived from the idea of necessity — must, 

9. Auxiliary derived from the idea of action — do. 

§ 593. In respect to their mode of construction, — ^Auxi- 
liary verbs combine with others in three ways. 

1. With participles. — a) With the present, or active 
participle — / am speaking : b) Witb the past, or passive, 
participle — / am beaten, I have beaten. 

2. With infinitives. — a) With the objective infinitive — 
/ can speak : b) With the gerundial infinitive — / have to 
speak. 

3. With both infinitives and participles. — I shall have 
done, I mean to have done. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 



§ 594. A PARTICIPLE, like an adjective, can form the 
predicate of a proposition, but not the subject. 
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A participle is a word suggestive of a name rather 
than a name itself. 

The name suggested by a participle is always that of 
an agent. 

The declension of the English participle is more 
limited than that of the adjective. It gives no degrees. 

§ 595. For the fonns in 4ng see § 282. When 
substantives, they are in regimen, and govern a genitive 
case — What is the meaning of the lady's holding up her 
train ? Here the word holding = the act of holding, — 
Quid est signijicatio elevationis pallce de parte foemince ? 

When participles, they are in apposition or concord, 
and would, if inflected, appear in the same case with the 
substantive, or pronoun, preceding them — What is the 
meaning of the lady holding up her train ? Here the 
word holding = in the act of holding, and answers to the 
Latin fcemin/B elevantis, — Quid est significatio foemina 
elevantis pallam ? 

§ 596. The combination of the auxiliary have with the 
past participle, requires notice. It is, here, advisable to 
make the foUowiijg classifications : — 

1. The combination with the participle of a transitive 
verb, — / have ridden the horse; thou hast broken the 
sword; he has smitten the enemy, 

2. The combination with the participle of an intransi- 
tive verb, — I have waited; thou hast hungered; he has 
slept, 

3. The combination with the participle of the verb 
substantive, — I have been ; thou hast been ; he has been. 

It is by examples of the first of these three divisions 
that the true construction is to be shown. 

For an object of any sort to be in the possession of 
a person, it must previously have existed. If I possess 
a horse, that horse must have had a previous existence. 
Hence, in all expressions like / have ridden a horse, 
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there are two ideas^ a past idea in the participle^ and a 
present idea in the word denoting possession. 

For an object of any sort^ affected in a particular 
manner^ to be in the possession of a person^ it must pre- 
viously have been affected in the manner required. If I 
possess a horse that has been ridden^ the riding must have 
taken place before I mention the fact of the ridden horse 
being in my possession ; inasmuch as I speak of it as a 
thing already done, — the participle, ridden, being in the 
past tense. 

/ have ridden a horse = I have a horse ridden «=* / 
have a horse as a ridden horse. In this case the syntax 
is of the usual sort. (1.) Have = oum = habeo = teneo ; 
(2.) horse is the accusative case = equum ; (3.) ridden is a 
past participle, agreeing either with horse, or tvith a 
word in apposition with it understood, Mark the words 
,in italics. The word ridden does not agree with horse, 
since it is, virtually, of the neuter gender. Neither, 
if we said / have ridden the horses, would it agree with 
horses ; since it is of the singular number. 

The true. construction is arrived at by supplying the 
word thing, I have a horse as a ridden thing = habeo 
equum equitatum (neuter). 

/ have horses as a ridden thing = habeo equos equita" 
turn (singular neuter). 

The combiuation of Mve with an intransitive verb is 
irreducible to the idea of possession : indeed it is illogical. 
In / have waited, we cannot make the idea expressed by 
the word waited \ht object of the verb have or possess. 
The expression has become a part of language by means 
of the extension of a false analogy. It is an instance of 
an illegitimate imitation. 

The combination of have with been is more illogical 
still, and is a stronger instance of the influence of an 
illegitimate imitation. In German and Italian, where even 
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intransitive verbs are combined with the equivalents to 
the English have{haben and avere), the verb-substantive 
is not so combined; on the contrary^ the combinations 
are — 

Italian ; io sono atato == / am been 

German ; ich bin geweson = ditto. 
which is logical. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 

§ 597. An adverb is a word incapable of forming, by 
itself, a term ; but capable of forming part of one ; in 
which case it is connected with the verb — whence its 
name ; e. g, the sun shines brightly. 

The syntax of the adverb is simpler than that of any 
other part of speech, excepting, perhaps, that of the 
adjective. 

Adverbs have no concord. 

Neither have they any government. 

The position of an adverb is, in. respect to matters of 
syntax, pre-eminently parenthetic ; i, e. it may be omitted 
without injuring the construction. He is fighting — now ; 
he was fighting — then ; he fights — bravely ; I am — 
almost — tired, &c. 

By referring to the chapter on the Adjectives, we shall 
find that the neuter adjective is frequently converted into 
an adverb by deflection. As any neuter adjective may be 
so deflected, we may justify such expressions bsJuII (for 
fully), conspicuous (for conspicuously), and peculiar (for 
peculiarly). We are not, however, bound to imitate 
everything that we can justify. 

§ 598. The termination -ly was originally adjectival. 
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At present it is a derivational syllable by which we can 
convert an adjective into an adverb : braces bravely. When, 
however, the adjective ends in -ly already, the formation 
is awkward. / eat my daily bread is unexceptionable 
English ; / eat my bread daily is exceptionable. One of 
two things must here take place : the two syllables -ly 
are packed into one (the full expression being dai^li-ly), 
or else the construction is that of a neater adjective. 

§ 599. It has been remarked, that in expressions like 
he sleeps the sleep of the righteous, the construction is 
adverbial So it is in expressions Uke he walked a mile, 
it weighs a pound. The ideas expressed by mile SLudpound 
are not the names of anything that serves as either object 
or instrument to the verb. They only denote the manner 
of the action, and define the meaning of the verb. 

§ 600. From whence, from thence* — This is an expres- 
sion which, if it have not taken root in our language, is 
likely to do so. It is an instance of excess of expression 
in the way of syntax ; the -ce denoting direction from a 
place, and the preposition doing the same. It is not so 
important to determine what this construction is, as to 
suggest what it is not. It is not an instance of an adverb 
governed by a preposition. If the two words be dealt 
with as logically separate, whence (or thence) must be a 
noun =^ which place (or that place) ; just as from then 
till now =from that time till this. But if (which is 
the better view) the two words be dealt with as one 
{i. e. as an improper compound) the preposition from 
has lost its natural power and become the element of an 
adverb. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SYNTAX OF PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 601. All prepositions govern an oblique case. If a 
word fail to do this,- it fails to be a preposition. In 
the first of the two following sentences the word up 
is a preposition, in the second an adverb. 

1. / climbed up the tree. 

2. / climbed up. 

All prepositions in English precede the noun which 
they govern. / climbed up the tree, never / climbed 
the tree up. This is a matter not of government, 
but of collocation. The same, however, is the case in 
most languages; and, from the frequency of its occur- 
rence, the term pre-position (or prefix) has originated. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means a philological necessity. 
In more languages than one the prepositions are post- 
positive^ i. e. they follow their noun. 

§ 602. No preposition, in the present English, governs 
a genitive case. This remark is made, because expressions 
like the part of the body = pars corporis, — a piece of the 
bread = portio pants, make it appear as if the preposition 
cf, did so. The true expression is, that the preposition 
of, followed by an objective case, is equivalent, in many 
instances, to the genitive case of the classical languages. 

§ 603, It is not so safe to say in the present English, 
that no preposition governs a dative. The expression 
give it him is good English ; and it is also equivalent to 
the Latin da ei. But we may also say give it to him. Now 
the German zu = to governs a dative case, and in Anglo- 
Saxon, the preposition to, when prefixed to the infinitive 
mood, required the case that followed it to be a dative. 

§ 604. When the infinitive mood is used as the subject 

4 
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of a proposition^ t . «. as a nominatiTe case^ we cannot 
allow to the preposition to, by which it is preceded, any 
separate existence whatever, — to rise = rising ; to err=^ 
error. Here the preposition most, for the porposes of 
syntax, be considered as incorporated with the noan, just 
like an inseparable inflection. As such it may be pre- 
ceded by another preposition. The following example, 
although a Grecism, illustrates this : — 

Yet not to hare been dipt in Lethe's lake, 
Could saye the son of Thetis from to die. 

Akin to this, but not the same, is the so-called vul- 
garism, consisting of the use of the preposition for ; as 
in / am ready for to go. 

§ 605. Com]K>sition converts prepositions into adverbs. 
Whether we say upstanding or standing-up, we express 
the manner in which an action takes place, and not the 
relation between two substantives. The so-called pre- 
positional com]K>unds in Greek {afofiaivu airo&fitTKon, &c.) 
are all adverbial. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE SYNTAX OF THE NEGATIVE, 

§ 606. When the verb is in the infinitive mood^ the 
negative precedes it. — Not to advance is to retreat. 

When the verb is not in the infinitive mood, the nega- 
tive follows it — He advanced not. I cannot. 

This rule is absolute. It only seems to precede the 
verb in such expressions as I do not advance, I cannot ad- 
vance, I have not advanced, &c. However, the words do, 
can, and have, are no infinitives; and it consequently 
foUowB them. The yrord advance is an infinitive, and it 
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consequently precedes it. Wallis's role makes an equiva- 
lent statement, although differently : — 

AdTerbimn negandl not (non) yerbo postpomtur (nempe anxilUri 
pruno ed adsit; ant ri non adsit anxiliare, rerbo prindpali) : aliis tamen 
orationis partibiis pnefigi solet. — P. 113. 

That the negative is rarely used, except with the auxi- 
liary do — in other words, that the presence of a negative 
converts a simple form like ii bumeth not into the circum- 
locution it does not bum — is a fact in the practice of the 
English language. The syntax is the same in either ex- 
pression. 

§ 607. What may be called the distribution of the 
n^ative is pretty regular in English. Thus, when the 
word not comes between an indicative, imperative, or sub- 
junctive mood and an infinitive verb, it almost always is 
taken with the word which it follows — I can not eat may 
mean either I can — not eat (t. e. I can abstain), or I can 
not — eat (f . e. I am unable to eat) ; but, as stated above, it 
almost always has the latter signification. 

But not always. In Byron's Deformed Transformed we 
find the following lines : — 

Clay ! not dead, bnt soulless, 
Though no mortal man would ehoose thee, 

An immortal no less 
Deigns not to rrfuw thee. 

Here not to refuse = to accept ; and is probably a Grecism. 
To not refuse would, perhaps, be better. 

The next expression is still more foreign to the English 
idiom : — 

Yet not to have been dipped in Lethe^s lake 
CotUd sa/ve the son of Thetis from to die. 

Here not is to be taken with could. 

§ 608. In the present English, two negatives make an 
afiSrmative. / have not not seen him = I have seen him. 
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In Greek this was not the case. DtuB ^ut plures negative 
apud Grcecos vehementius negant is a well-known rule. 
The Anglo-Saxon idiom differed from the English and 
coincided with the Greek. The French negative is only 
apparently double ; words like pointy pas, mean not not, 
but at all, Je ne parte pas = I not speak at all, not / 
not speak no, 

§ 609. Questions of appeal, — All questions imply want 
of information; want of information may then imply 
doubt j doubt, perplexity ; and perplexity the absence of 
an alternative. In this way, what are called questions of 
appeal, are, practically speaking, negatives. What should 
I do? when asked in extreme perplexity, means that no- 
thing can well be done. In the following passage we 
have the presence of a question instead of a negative : — 

Or hear'st thou {cluis, Lat.) rather pure ffitherial stream 
Whose fountain who (no one) shall tell 1 

Paradise Lost. 

§ 610. The following extract * illustrates a curious and 
minute distinction, which the author shows to have been 
current when Wycliffe wrote, but which was becoming 
obsolete when Sir Thomas More wrote. It is an extract 
from that writer against Tyndall : — 

** I would not here note by the way that Tyndall here translated no for 
way, for it is but a trifle and mistaking of the Englishe worde : saving that 
ye shoulde see that he whych in two so plain Englishe wordes, and sa 
common as in naye and no can not tell when he should take the one and 
when the tother, is not for translating into Englishe a man yeiy mete. For 
the use of these two wordes in aunswering a question is this. No aunswereth 
the question framed by the afltenative. As for ensample if a manus 
should aske Tindall himselfe: ja an heretike meete to translate Holy 
Scripture into Englishe ? lo to thys question if he will aunswei*e trew Eng- 
lishe, he must aunswere nay and not no. But and if the question be 
asked hym thus lo : is not an heretike mete to translate Holy Scripture 
into Englishe ? To this question if he will aunswere trewe Englishe, he 
must aunswere no and not nay. And a lyke difference is there betwene 
these two adverbs ye and yes. For if the question bee framed unto Tin- 

* Philological Museum (vol. ii.). 
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dall by the affirmative in thys fashion: If an heretique falsely translate 
the New Testament into Englishe, to make his false heresyes seem the 
word of Godde, be his bokes worthy to be burned ? To this questyon 
asked in thys wyse, yf he will aunswere true Englishe, he must aunswere 
ye and not yes. But now if the question be asked him thus lo ; by the 
negative : If an heretike falsely translate the Newe Testament into Eng- 
lishe to make his false heresyes seme the word of God, be not hys bokes 
well worthy to be burned ? To thys question in thys fashion framed if 
he will aunswere trewe Englishe, he may not aunswere ye but he must 
aunswere yes, and say, yes marry be they, bothe the translation and the 
translatour, and al that wyll hold wyth them." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

§611. Nouns standing absolutely are of two sorts: 
( 1 .) Those originating in an accusative ; (2.) those origin- 
ating iif a dative, case. 

In expressing distance or duration, either in time or 
space^ we use the noun absolutely ; as he walked ten miles 
(i. e. the space of ten miles) ; he stood three hours (i. e. 
the space of three hours,) Here the words stood and tvalk 
are intransitive : so that it is not bv them that the words 
miles and hours are governed. They stand absolutely. 
Although not distinguished in form from the nominative 
case, they are not nominatives. They are virtually 
accusatives ; and when, in an older stage of the Gothic 
languages, the accusative was distinguished from the 
nominative, they appeared in the form of the accusative. 

§ 612. The door being open, the steed was stolen — 
the sun having arisen, the labourers proceeded to work, 
— In these sentences, the words door and sun stand abso- 
lutely ; and, as the words being open, and having arisen, 
agree with them, they, also, do the same. In English 
substantives, where there is no distinction between the 
nominative and the objective cases, it is of no practical 
importance to inquire as to the particulat e^%^ \xi ^\iv€cL 
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the words like door and sun stand. In tlie English 
pronouns y however, where there wa distinction between 
the nominative and objective cases, this inquiry must be 
made. 

1. He made the best proverbs of any one, him only ex- 
cepted : 

2, He made the best proverbs of any one, he only e«- 
cepted. 

Which of these two expressions is correct ? This we can 
decide only by determining in what case nouns standing 
absolutely in the way that door, sun, and him (or he), now 
stand, were found in that stage of our language when the 
nominative and objective cases were distinguished by 
separate forms. In Anglo-Saxon this case was the da- 
tive ; as up-a-sprungenre sunnan = the sun having arisen. 
In Anglo-Saxon, also, him was a dative case, so that 
the case out of which expressions like the ones in question 
originated, was dative. Hence, of the two phrases, him 
excepted and he excepted, the former is the one which is 
historically correct. It is also the form which is logi- 
cally correct. Almost all absolute expressions of this 
kind have a reference, more or less direct, to the cause of 
the action denoted. In sentences like the stable door 
being open, the horse was stolen, — the sun having arisen 
the labourers got up to work, this idea of either a cause, 
or a coincidence like a cause, is pretty clear. 

In the sentence, he made the best proverbs of any one, 
him only excepted, the idea of cause is less plain. Still 
it exists. The existence of him (i. e. the particular person 
mentioned as pre-eminent in proverb-making) is the cause 
or reason why he (i. e. the person spoken of as the second- 
best proverb maker) was not the very best of proverb- 
makers. Now the practice of language in general 
teaches us this, viz. that where there is no proper 
Instrumental case, expressive of cause or agency, the 
Ablative is tbe ca^e \3fta.\. ^eokfi-tallY supplies its place; 
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and where there is no Ablative, the Dative. Hence the 
Latins had their Ablative, the Anglo-Saxons their Dative, 
Absolute. The Genitive Absolute in Greek is explicable 
upon other principles. In spite, however, both of history 
and logic, the so-called best authorities are in favour of 
the use of the Nominative case in the absolute construc- 
tion. 

In all absolute constructions of the kind in question 
one of the words is either a Substantive or a Pronoun, 
the other a Participle, The reason of this is in the fact 
of all such absolute constructions indicating either an 
action or a state. 

Example. 
— only in destroying I find ease 
To my relentless thoughts, and him destroyed^ 
Or won to what may work his utter loss 
For whom all this was made, all this will soon 
Follow. P. L. 9. 130. 

Upon this Dr. Guest remarks — 

Instead of this dative absolute, modem English writers generally give 
OS the pronoun in the nominative. Bentley, in his edition of the Para- 
dise Lost, corrects this syntax whenever he meets with it : for / extinct^ 

9. 629; them looking on, 9. 312; thou leading, 10. 267; henat fovmd, 

10. 1001, &c. ; he reads me extinct, thee looking on, thee lading, him not 
Jvand, &c. Hjs criticism was no doubt suggested by the laws of Latin 
grammar, but he would not have ventured upon it, had it not been borne 
out by contemporary English usage. The use indeed of the nominative, 
in these cases, does not admit of easy explanation. It is unknown to the 
older and purer dialects of our language, and probably originated in the 
use of the indeclinable pronoun, with which Milton was certainly ac- 
quainted. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

SYNTAX OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

§ 613. Syntax deals with (1) the connection of words, 
and (2) the connection of propositions. The Syntax that 
deals with the connection of words, and the straeture of 
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simple propositions has already come nnder notice. The 
Syntax that deals with the connection of propositions now 
commands attention. Attention^ too^ must be given to 
the word connection. It^ by no means^ follows that because 
we find a long list of propositions following each other^ 
there is a connection between them. Like marbles in a 
bag, to use an old illustration, they may touch without 
cohering; having as little relation to each other, as so 
many different essays or chapters. This is the case with 
proverbs, riddles, and the like, where each sentence consti- 
tutes a whole. In ordinary composition, however, this ex- 
treme isolation is rare. In ordinary composition the chances 
are, that out of three propositions, the middle one will have 
a double relation ; one with its predecessor, one with its 
follower. This relation, however, need not be grammatical. 
Laying, then, out of our account those propositions, 
which, though they may stand in juxta-position with one 
another, have no grammatical connection, we come to the 
consideration of those sentences in which there is not only 
two (or more) propositions, but, also a connecting link 
between them : or, if not this, something in the nature 
of the one, which implies, or presupposes, the other. This 
is the case with questions and answers. But though 
questions and answers, along with a few other details of 
minor importance, come under this division of Syntax; 
they, by no means, constitute the most important part of 
it. The most important part of it is constituted by the 
Relative Pronouns and the Conjunctions. But it must 
be remembered that in the way of Etymology, the Rela- 
tives and the Interrogatives are identical. 

This is one affinity. That of the Relative Pronouns 
with the Conjunction is equally clear. Though expres- 
sions like the man as goes to market instead of the man 
who goes to market are exceptionable, there is a reason 
for their having an existence. What they may be, belongs 
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to other investigations. At the present, we are looking 
for illustrations only. Nor are the most unexceptionable 
ones far oflF. The Latin language give us the relations of 
quod and ut, the Latin and Greek combined those of ut 
and on: with which we may compare our own that; a 
word which originally a Demonstrative Pronoun, is next 
a Relative, and, finally, a Conjunction. 

1. ThxU is right. 

2. The man that has just left. 

3. I fear th<U I shall be late. 

Lastly, the Relative Pronouns and the Conjunction 
agree in this — they agree in introducing the Syntax of 
a new Mood — a Mood which is sometimes called the 
Conjunctive, sometimes the Subjunctive, and sometimes 
the Potential. Whatever we call it, it has this character- 
istic, viz. that it can only exist in the second of two 
connected propositions^ the connection between them being 
effected by either a Relative Pronoun or a Conjunctive, 
Where neither of these exist, there is no Conjunctive, 
Subjunctive, or Potential Mood. 

Such is a brief sketch of the reasons for considering 
the proposed divisions of our Syntax natural. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ON THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

§ 614. Questions are of two sorts, direct and oblique. 

Direct, — Who is he ? 

Oblique. — What do you say that he is ? 

All difficulties about the cases of the interrogative pro- 
noun may be determined by framing an answer, and 
observing the case of the word which gives it. This, 

B E 2 
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however, should be done by a pronoun ; as by so doing, 
we distinguish the accusative case from the nominative. 
If necessary, it should be made in full. Thus the full 
answer to whom do you say that they seek ? is, / say 
that they seek him. 

DIRECT. 

Qu. Who is this ? — Ans, I. 

Qu. Whose is this? — Ans, His. 

Qtt. IFAom do you seek ? — Am. Him, ; 

OBLIQUE. 

Qu. Who do you say that it is ? — Ans. He, 

Qu. Whose do you say that it is ? — A ns. His. 

Qu. Whom do you say that they seek ? — Ans. Him, 

§ 615. Nevertheless, such expressions as whom do 
they say that it is ? are common, especially in oblique 
questions. 

And he axed hem and seide, whom seien the people that I am ! Thai 
answereden and seiden, Jon Baptist — and he seide to hem, But vih(m\. 
seien ye that I am ? — Wycliffe, Luke ix. • 

Tell me in sadness whom she is you love. 

Romeo and Juliet y i. 1. 

And as John fulfilled his course, he said, whom think ye that I am ? — 

Acts xiii. 25. 

This confusion, however, is exceptionable. 

§ 616. When the Copula precedes the Predicate, the 
question is Categorical, and its answer is Yes or No. — 
Question. Is John at home ? Answer. Yes or no as the 
case may be. 

When the Predicate precedes the Copula the question 
is Indefinite, and the answer may be anything whatever. 
To where is John ? we may answer at home, abroad, in the 
garden, in London, I do not know, &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS, 

§ 617. It is necessary that the relative be in the same 
gender as the antecedent. It is necessary that the relative 
be in the same number as the antecedent. It is not 
necessary that the relative be in the same case with the 
antecedent. 

1. Jolin, who trusts me, comes here. 

2. John, whom I trust) comes here. 

3. John, whose confidence I possess, comes here. 

4. I trost John, who trusts me. 

The reason why the relative must agree with its antece- 
dent in both number and gender, whilst it need not agree 
with it in case, is found in the following observations. 

1. All sentences containing a relative contain two verbs 
— John who (1) triists me (2) comes here, 

2. Two verbs express two actions — (1) trusty (2) come, 

3. Whilst, however, the actions are two in number," 
the person or thing which does, or suffers, them is single 
— John, 

4i, He {she or it) is singular, ex vi termini. The rela- 
tive expresses the identity between the subjects (or objects) 
of the two actions. Thus who =.Johny or is another name 
for John. 

5. Things and persons that are one and the same, are 
of one and the same gender. The John who trusts is 
necessarily of the same gender with the John who comes, 

6. Things and persons that are one and the same, are 
of one and the same number. The number of Johns who 
trust, is the same as the number of Johns who come. 
Both these elements of concord are immutable. 

7. But a third element of concord is not immutable. 
The person or thing that is an agent in the one ^att <^i 
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the sentence, may be the object of an action in the other. 
The John whom I trust may trust me also. Hence — 

(a) I trust John — John the object. 
(6) John trusts me — John the agent. 

As the relative is only the antecedent in another form, 
it may change its case according to the construction. 

(1) I trust John — (2) JoJin trusts me. 

(1) I trust John — (2) He trusts me. 

(1) I trust John — (2) Who trusts me. 

(1) John trusts me — (2) I trust John, 

(1) John trusts me — (2) I trust him. 

(1) John trusts me — (2) I trust whom, 

(1) John trusts me — (2) Whom I trust. 

(1) John — (2) Whom I trust — (1) trusts me. 

618. (1.) The books I want are here. — This is a 
specimen of a true ellipsis. In all such phrases in /ull, 
there are three essential elements; (1.) the first proposi- 
tion; as the books are here; (2.) the second proposition; 
2^^ I want; (3.) the connecting link — ^here wanting. 

§ 619. When there are two words in a clause, each of 
which is capable of being an antecedent, the relative 
refers to the latter. — Solomon the son of David who slew 
Goliath is unexceptionable. Not so, however, Solomon the 
son of David who built the temple. So far as the latter 
expression is defensible it is defensible on the ground that 
Solomon-the'Son'Of David is a single many-worded name. 

§ 620. Should we say it is /, your master^ who com^ 
mand, or it is I, your master, who commands you ? — The 
sentence contains two propositions. 

lihl. 

Who commands you, 

where the word master is (so to say) undistributed. It 
may belong to either clause of the sentence, i,e. the 
whole sentence may be divided into either — 

It 18 I your master — 

or 
Your mcisteT i»lu(^ commatKis you. 
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This is the first point to observe. The next is, that 
the verb in the second clause is governed not by either 
the personal pronoun or the substantive, but by the 
relative who. 

And this brings us to the following question : — with 
which of the two antecedents does the relative agree? 
with / or with master ? 

This may be answered by saying that : 

1. When two antecedents are in the same proposition, 
the relative agrees with the first. Thus — 

It is / your maiter — 
Who command you. 

2. When two antecedents are in diflFerent proposi- 
tions, the relative agrees with the second. Thus — 

1. Itis/— . 

2. Your mausAer wlio covnma/nds you. 

This, however, is not all. What determines whether 
the two antecedents shall be the same or in different 
propositions ? I believe that the following rules for what 
may be called the distribution of the substantive antecedent 
will bear criticism. 

1. When there is any natural connection between the 
substantive antecedent and the verb governed by the 
relative, the antecedent belongs to the second clause. 
Thus, in the expression just quoted, the word master is 
logically connected with the word command; and this 
fact makes the expression. It is /, your master^ who 
commands you, the better of the two. 

2. When there is no natural connection between the 
substantive antecedent and the verb governed by the 
relative, the antecedent belongs to the first clause. It is 
I, John, who command (not commands) you. 

To recapitulate, the train of reasoning has been as fol- 
lows : — 
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1. The person of the second verb is the person of the 
relative. 

2. The person of the relative is that of one of two 
antecedents. 

3. Of such two antecedents the relative agrees with 
the one which stands in the same proposition with itself. 

4. Which position is determined by the connection or 
want of connection between the substantive antecedent 
and the verb governed by the relative. 

The relations of the Relative Pronoun to the Subjunc- 
tive will be considered after the Syntax of the Conjunc- 
tions has been exhibited. 

Note. 
I am not sore that this is the tme doctrine. I let it stand, however, 
because it gives a true distinction. It may be better, how&Ter, to bold 
that ordinary substantives like master and JohUj instead of beings as is 
generally held, of the third person, are of the person of the pronoun 
with which they stand in apposition, and that they are only of the third 
person when they stand alone, or with he, she^ or it before them. They 
are, however, so often in this predicament that it not only seems as if 
they were so essentially; but it is somewhat difficult to conceive them 
otherwise. However, if the doctrine of this note be true, master^ as long 
as it is in apposition with /, is of the same person as I. And so is John. 
If so, expressions like it is I, your mastery who \:ommands you, are only 
excusable — excusable on the ground of the apposition being, to some 
extent, concealed. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SYNTAX OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 621. Notwithstanding their apparent unimportance^ 
few parts of speech require closer consideration than the 
Conjunctions. The logical view of their character is 
instructive. Their history is equally interesting and clear. 
Finally, above all other parts of speech, they exhibit the 
phenomenon of convertibility. Nor is this doctrine as to 
their importance new; although, in the present work^ 
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where the division of Syntax into that of the simple 
and that of the complex proposition is insisted on, they 
may, on a superficial view, appear to take undue pro- 
minence. In all grammars, however, they are important : 
although in some their importance is disguised. Both the 
Latin and the Greek philologues write largely upon the 
syntax of the Subjunctive Mood; and, it cannot be added, 
that what they thus write is either the easiest or the most 
fascinating portion of the works wherein it appears. It 
appertains, however, to the department of Mood, and, so 
doing, comes under the notice of the Verb. Yet where is 
there a Subjunctive Mood without either a conjunction 
or a Relative Pronoun ? I do not say that this distri- 
bution of the functions of the Conjunctions is wrong. I 
only say that it disguises much of their character. That 
the Syntax of a certain Mood, whether Subjunctive or 
Conjunctive, depends, largely, upon Conjunctions is clear. 
§ 622. Conjunctions connect Terms. Sometimes the 
terms these connect lie in one and the same proposition 
— as, all men are black or white. Sometimes they lie in 
diflferent ones, as — 

The day is hrigJU 

hecause 
The 8un shines. 

Of these two connections the former is so scarce that it 
needs only to be noticed. The latter is proportionally 
common. Practically speaking, it gives us ninty-nine 
hundredths of our Syntax. This enables us to treat Con- 
junctions as if they connected Propositions only. At any 
rate, nearly all our rules apply to such as do so. 

§ 623. To know the number and nature of all pos- 
sible Conjunctions we must know all the diflferent ways 
in which two propositions can be related to one another. 
Thus, the sun may shine, and the heat of the weather may 
result from its so doing. In such a case the two pro- 
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positions (1) the weather is hot and (2) the sun shines are 
linked together as cause and effect. But this union is 
double; inasmuch as we may infer the cause from the 
effect or the effect from the cause ; saying, in the first 
case, — 

The weatJur is hot 

because 
The sun shines ; 



and, in the second. 



The swn shines, 

tlierefore 
TJte weather is hot. 



Again, of two propositions one may contain an objec- 
tion to the other ; as 

The weather is warm to-day, 

hut 
It will not be so to-morrow ; 

or, one proposition may announce an act, and the inten- 
tion with which it was done : as 

/ do this 

that 
I may succeed. 

There are several such relations, and several such links 
that connect them. The number, however, is, by no 
means, great ; neither has it been uninvestigated. On 
the contrary, the Conjunctions have been classified, and 
named — those that connect causes and effects having one 
name, those that imply objections another — and so on. 

EXAMPLES. 

I am pleased, 

becatise 

This has happened ; 

but 

I should have been disappointed, 

if 

It had fallen out otherwise. 

and 

I think 

tfwxt. 
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Even now, Bome of my real 

or 

• Supposed friends will be more surprised 

than 
Satisfied with the arrangement. 

§ 624. Conj auctions which connect two or more 
Terms are called Copulative; as and. 

Conjunctions which connect one of two Terms are 
called Disjunctive ; as or. Disjunctives are either true 
Disjunctives or Subdisjunctives. A true Disjunctive 
separates things. When we say the sun or the moon is 
shining, we separate two different objects, one of which 
shines by day, the other by night. Subdisjunctives sepa- 
rate names. When we say Victoria^ or the Queen of 
England, is our sovereign, we speak of the same object, 
under different names. 

§ 625. The idea expressed by a Copulative may be 
strengthened and made clearer by the addition of the 
words each, both, all, or the like. Thus, we may 
say both sun and moon are shining, and Venus, Jupiter, 
and the Dogstar are all visible. 

The idea expressed by a Disjunctive may be strength- 
ened and made clearer by the addition of either. We 
may say, either, the sun or the moon, is shining. 

The idea expressed by a Subdisjunctive may be strength- 
ened and made clearer by the phrase in other words. 
We may say Queen Victoria, in other words, the Queen of 
England, &c. 

In all these cases, the words both, &c., either, &c., and 
in other words, &c., are no true Conjunctions. They 
strengthen the Conjunction. The Conjunction, liowever, 
exists without them. 

§ 626. Or and either have their corresponding Nega- 
tives — nor and neither, I mil either come or send is 
right. So is / will neither come nor send. But / will 
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neither come or send is wrong. When a question is 
either asked or implied, whether takes the place of 
either. Words like either, &c., are generally treated as 
Conjunctions. This, however, they are not. The most 
that can be said of them is, that they form part of certain 
Conjunctional expressions. They never stand alone. 
Meanwhile, the words with which they correspond can, 
as a general rule, do without them. We say this or that, 
mine or his, quite as correctly as either this or that, 
neitJier mine nor his. If, then, they are not conjunc- 
tions, what are they? Both is decidedly a Pronoun. 
Either, however, neither and whether, seem to be both 
Pronouns and Adverbs. When either means one out of 
two, it is a Pronoun. When it means in the way of an 
alternative, it is an Adverb. 

§ 627. Other Conjunctions are Causal, Illative, Final, 
and Conditional. 

Causals give the cause of a given eflfect. 

The day is warm 

hecavse 
The sun shines, 

Illatives give the effect of a given cause. 

The sun shines, 

tlt^refw^e 

The day is warm. 

Finals give the object for which a given action is 
effected. 

1 do this 

that 

You mKiy follow my example. 

Conditional — 

The night will he fine 

if 
the stars shine. 

Than implies Comparison. But is Adversative. 

§ 628. The Syntax of the Causals and Illatives re- 
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quires no special notice. Not so, that of the (1) Co- 
pulatives, (2) Disjunctives, (3) Comparatives, (4) Adver- 
satives ; and, above all, the Conditionals. 

§ 629. Andj in such expressions as the sun and moon 
shine. — As a general rule, the Copulative Conjunctions 
give compendiums of the sort in question. Copulatives 
require the Plural, Disjunctives the Singular, number. 

§ 630. The concord of persons. — A difficulty that 
occurs frequently in the Latin language is rare in 
English. In expressions like ego et ille, followed by a 
verb, there arises a question as to the person in which 
that verb shall be used. Is it to be in the first person 
in order to agree with ego, or in the third in order to 
agree with ille ? For the sake of laying down a rule 
upon these and similar points, the classical grammarians 
arrange the persons (as they do the genders) according 
to their dignity, making the word agree with the most 
worthy. In respect to persons, the first is more worthy 
than the second, and the second more worthy than the 
third. Hence, they said — 

Eijo et Balhus smtulimus manns. 
Tih et Balbu8 suslulistis manns. 

Now, in English, the plural form is the same for all 
three persons. Hence we s2iyIandyou are friends, you 
and I are friends, I and he are friends, &c., so that, 
for the practice of language, the question as to the 
relative dignity of the three persons is a matter of 
indiflference. Nevertheless, it may occur even in English. 
Whenever two or more pronouns of difierent persons, 
and of the singular number, follow each other disjunc- 
tively, the question of Concord arises. / or you, — you or 
he, — he or I. I believe that, in these cases, the rule is 
as follows : — 4 

1. Whenever the word either or neither precedes the 
pronouns, the verb is in the third person. Either 
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you or I is in the wrong — neither you nor I is in the 
wrong. 

2. Whenever the disjunctive is simple (i. e. unaccom- 
panied with the word either or neither) the verb agrees 
with the first of the two pronouns. 

I orhe am in the wrong. 
He or / 1« in the wrong. 
Tliou or he art in the wrong. 
He or tJiou, is in the wrong. 

§ 631. The Syntax of that gives what is called the 
succession of tenses. Whenever it expresses intention, 
and, consequently, connects two verbs, the second of 
which denotes an act which takes place after the first, 
the verbs in question must be in the same tense. 

I rfo this tJuit I maij gain by it. 
I did this tha^t I might gain by it. 

In the Greek language this is expressed by a difference 
of mood ; the subjunctive being the construction equiva- 
lent to may, the optative to might. The Latin idiom 
coincides with the English. A little consideration will 
show that this rule is absolute. For a man to be doing 
one action (in present time) in order that some other 
action may follow it (in past time) is to reverse the 
order of cause and effect. To do anything in a.d. 1851, 
that something may result from it in 1850 is a contra- 
diction ; and so it is to say / do this that / might gain by 
it. The reasons against the converse construction are 
nearly, if not equally, cogent. To have done anything 
at any previous time in order that a present effect may 
follow, is, ipso facto, to convert a past act into a present 
one, or, to speak in the language of the grammarian, to 
convert an aorist into a perfect. To say / did this that 
1 may gain by it, is to make, by the very effect of the 
expression, either may equivalent to might, or did equiva- 
lent to have done. 
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/ did this that /might gain. 

I have done this that / may gain, 

§ 632. No conjunction can govern a case. A word 
that governs a case, be it ever so like a conjunction, is 
no conjunction, but a preposition. ITian follows adjec- 
tives and adverbs of the comparative degree. This is 
sharper than that. I see better to-day than yesterday. 

Than^ in respect to its etymology, is neither more nor 
less than then. It is not diflScult to see the connection in 
sense between such sentences as, / like this better than I 
like that, and / like this — than {afterwards or next in 
order) I like that. 

Than is sometimes treated as a preposition when it 
governs a case. 

Thou art a girl as much brighter than Aer, 
As he is a poet sublimer than me. — Prior. 
You are a much greater loser than me. — Swift. 

It is better, however, to treat it as a conjunction, in 
wTiich case the noun which follows it depends upon the 
verb of the antecedent clause. 1. / like you better than 
he = I like you better than he likes you, 2, I like you 
better than him = I like you better than I like him. 

§ 633. But, in respect to its etymology, is be-utan = 
be-out. It is not difl&cult to see the connection in sense 
between such sentences as all but one, and all without 
(or except) one. 

But, then, is a Preposition and an Adverb, as well as a 
Conjunction. Prepositional construction. — TTiey all ran 
away but me, i. e. except me. Conjunctional Construction. 
— They all ran away but I, i, e. but I did not run away, 

§ 634. Conditional Conjunctions govern the Subjunc- 
tive Mood. 

The chief Conditional Subjunctive is if. To say if the 
sun shines the day will be clear is inaccurate. The proper 
expression is, if the sun shine, &c. 
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Although the word if is the type and specimen of the 
conditional conjunction, there are several others so 
closely related to it in meaning as to agree with it in 
requiring a subjunctive mood to follow them. 

1. Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale.- 

2. Let ns go and sacrifice to the Lord our GK>d Ust he faU upon us with 
pestilence. 

3. Let him not go lest he die. 

4. He shall not eat of the holy thing unless he wash his flesh with 
water. 

5. Although my house he not so with God. 

6. — revenge back on itself recoils. 

Let it. I reck not so it light well aimed. 

7. Seek out his wickedness till thou find none. 

And so on with before, ere, as long as. 
§ 635. On the other hand, i^ itself is not always con- 
ditional ; conditional conjunctions being of two sorts : — 

1. Those which express a condition as an actual fact, 
and one admitted as such by the speaker : 

2. Those which express a condition as a possible fact, 
and one which the speaker either does not admit, or ad- 
mits only in a qualified manner. 

Since the children are so badly brought up, &c. — 
This is an instance of the first construction. The speaker 
admits, as an actual fact, the bad bringing -up of the 
children. . 

If the children be so badly brought-up, &c. — This 
is an instance of the second. The speaker admits as a 
possible (perhaps, as a probable) fact the bad bringing-up 
of the children; but he does not adopt it as an indu- 
bitable one. 

Now, if every conjunction had a fixed unvariable mean- 
ing, there would be no difficulty in determining whether 
a condition were absolute and beyond doubt, or possible 
and liable to doubt. But such is not the case. 
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Although may precede a proposition which is admitted 
as well as one which is doubted. 

[a) Although the children are, &c. 
ip) Although the children be, &c. 

/jT, too, may precede propositions wherein there is no 
doubt whatever implied : in other words, it may be used 
instead of since. 

Hence we must look to the meaning of the sentence in 
general, rather than to the particular conjunction used. 

It is a philological fact, that if may stand instead of 
since. 

It is also a philological fact, that when it does so, it 
should be followed by the indicative mood. 

As a point of practice, the following method of deter- 
mining the amount of doubt expressed in a conditional 
proposition is useful : — Insert, immediately after the con- 
junction, one of the two following phrases — (1) as is the 
case; (2) as may or may not be the case. By ascertain- 
ing which of these two supplements expresses the mean- 
ing of the speaker, we ascertain the mood of the verb 
which follows. 

When the first formula is the one required, there is no 
element of doubt, and the verb should be in the indica- 
tive mood. If [as is the case) he is gone, I must follow 
him. 

When the second formula is the one required, there is 
an element of doubt, and the verb should be in the sub- 
junctive mood. If [as may or may not be the case) he be 
gone, I must follow him, 

§ 636. Between the relative pronouns and conjunctions 
in general there is this point of connection, — both join 
propositions. Wherever there is a relative, there is a 
second proposition. So there is, for the most part, 
wherever there is a conjunction. 
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Between certain relative pronouns and those particular 
conjunctions that govern a subjunctive mood there is also 
a point of connection. Both suggest an element of un- 
certainty or indefinitude. This the i^elative pronouns do, 
through the logical elements common to them and to the 
interrogatives: these latter essentially suggesting the idea 
of doubt. Wherever the person^ or things connected 
with an action, and expressed by a relative is indefinite, 
there is room for the use of a subjunctive mood. Thus — 
'' he that troubled you shall bear his judgment^ whosoever 
he be." 

By considering the nature of such words as toheny 
their origin as relatives on the one hand, and their con- 
junctional character on the other hand, we are prepared 
for finding a relative element in words like till, until, 
before, as long as, &c. These can all be expanded into 
expressions like until the time when, during the time when, 
&c. Hence, in an expression like seek out his wickedness 
till thou find (not findest) none, the principle of the con- 
struction is nearly the same as in he that troubled you, 
&c., or vice versd,^ 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE RECIPROCAL CONSTRUCTION. 

§ 637. In all sentences containing the statement of a 
reciprocal or mutual action there are in reality two asser- 
tions, one that A. strikes (or loves) B. ; and another that 
B. strikes (or loves) A. Hence, if the expressions exactly 

• Notwithstanding the extent to which a relative may take the appear- 
ance of a conjunction, there is always one unequivocal method of deciding 
its true nature. The relative is always a part of the second proposition. 
A conjunction is no part of either. 
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coincided with the fact signified, there would always be 
two full propositions. This, however, is not the habit of 
language. Hence ari^s a more compendious form of 
expression, giving origin to an ellipsis of a peculiar kind. 
Phrases like Eteocles and Polynices killed each other are 
elliptical, for Eteocles and Polynices killed — each the 
other. Here the second proposition expands and explains 
the first, whilst the first supplies the verb to the second. 
Each, however, is elliptic. The first is without the object, 
the second without the verb. That the verb must be in 
the plural number, that one of the nouns must be in the 
nominative case, and the other in the objective, is self- 
evident from the structure of the sentence. 

§ 638. This is the syntax. As to the power of the 
words each and one, I am not prepared to say that in the 
common practice of the English language there is any 
distinction between them. A distinction, however, if it 
existed, would give strength to our language. Where 
two persons performed a reciprocal action^ the expression 
might be, one another; as, Eteocles and Polynices killed 
one another. Where more than two persons were engaged 
on each side of a reciprocal action the expression might 
be each other ; as, the ten champions praised each other. 
This amount of perspicuity is attained, by different 
processes, in the French, Spanish, and Scandinavian lanr 
guages. 

(1.) French. — lis {i.e. A. and B.) se battaient—Vun 
V autre. lis (A. B. C.) se battaient — les uns les autres. 

(2.) In Spanish, uno otro = Vun V autre, and unos 
otros = les uns les autres. 

(3.) Danish. — fl'iwander = the French Fun V autre ; 
whilst hverandre = les uns les autres. 
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PART I. 

1. Wiat are the presentlanga&^eB of Wales, the Isle of Man, 
the Scotch Highlands, and Ireland ? 

2. What are ihe present languages of Germany and Holland? 
How are they related to the present language of England ? How 
to tlie original language of England ? 

3. Enumerate the chief supposed migrations from Germany to 
England, giving (when possible) the date of each, the particular 
German tribe by which each was undertaken, and the parts of 
Great Britain whereon the different landings were made. Why 
do I say supposed migrations ? Criticize, in detail, the evidence 
by which they are supported, and state the extent to which it is 
exceptionable. Who was Beda? What were the sources of his 
information ? 

4. Give reasons for believing in the existence of Germans in 
England anterior to a.d. 449. Enumerate the chief Germanic 
populations connected by ancient writers with the Angles, stating 
the ethnological relations of each, and noticing the extent to 
which they coincide vdih those of the Angles. 

5. Wlio are the present Jutlanders of Jutland ? Who the 
inhabitants of the district called Anglen in Sleswick ? WTiat are 
the reasons for connecting these with the Jutes and Angles of 
Beda ? What those for denying such a connection ? 

(5. What is the meaning of the termination -luirii in Cant-uarii 
and Vect-uarii? What was the Anglo-Saxon translation of 
Antiqui SaxoneSy Ocddentales SaxoneSy Orientales SaxoneSy Meri- 
dionales Saxones? 

7. Translate Cantware and Wihtware into Latin. How does 
Alfred translate Jutce ? How does the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ? 
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Wliat is the derivation of the name Carisbrooky a town in the Isle 
of Wight ? 

8. Take exception to tlie opinion that Jutes, from Jut- 
hind, formed part of the German invasion of England; or, 
rather, take exception to the evidence upon which that opinion is 
based. 

9. From what part of Germany were the Angles derived? 
"Wliat is Beda's statement concerning them ? 

10. What is the latest date for the introduction of the English 
language into England? Give the approximate date of the 
Notitia. What was the Littus Saxonicum? What were the 
Lceti ^ 

11. Give the localities of the Old- Saxons, and the Northalbin- 
gians. Investigate the area occupied by the Anglo-Saxons. 

12. What is the present population of the Dutch province of 
Friesland? What its language? What the dialects and stages 
of that language ? 

13. What was the language of the Asega-bog, the Heliand, 
Beowulf, Hildubrand and Hathubrant, the C^'olinian Psalms, 
the Gospels of Ulphilas, and the poems of Gysbert Japicx? 

14. Make a map of Ancient Germany and Scandinavia according 
to the languages and dialects of those two areas. Exhibit, in a 
tabular form, the languages akin to the English. 

15. Analyze the Scandinavian forms soleuy hordety and bren- 
nast. 

16. Exhibit the difference between the logical Bud ihe historical 
analysis of a language. 

17. What are tiie Keltic words in the English language ? 

18. What are the reasons for believing that there is a Frisian 
element in the population of England ? 

19. What are the languages enumerated by Beda as being 
spoken in England ? What the Latin of that writer ? 

20. Criticize the statements of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
concerning Port, Wihtgar, and Cissa. 

21. What was the pagus Hessi Franconicus ? What the 
meaning of the word Lathe ? 

22. Exliibit, in a tabular form, the languages and dialects of 
the Classical stock. 

23. What is the bearing of the statements of Tacitus and other 
ancient writers respecting the chief German J)opulations allied 
to the Angles? 

24. Translate the words bacy botlyfl^oty hyrst, woriSig, 
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25. Exliibit the different forms of ham, and the different mean- 
ings of f-rd. Trace tlio distribution of them. 

20. Enumerate the chief periods during which words from the 
Latin were introduced into English, and chissifythe Latin elements 
accordingly. 

27. What words were introduced directly by the Banes, Scan- 
dinavians, or Norsemen? What indirectly.^ Through what lan- 
guage did these latter come ? 

28. Give the languages from whence the following words were 
introduced into the 'Enghsh— flannel, jerked (as beef), hammock, 
apparatus^ waltz, seraph, plaid, street, mtislin, 

29. Distinguish between the direct, indirect, and ultimate origin 
of introduced words. What words have we in English which are 
supposed to have originated in the Ancient .Egyptian, the Syrian, 
and the languages of Asia Minor? 

30. Under what different forms do the following words appear 
in English — mona^terium, irp€afivT€pos, €ma'K07rot f Account for 
these differences. Syrup, shrub, and sherbet, all originate from 
the same word. 'Explain the present difference. 

31. Give the direct origin (t. e. the languages from which they 
were immediately introduced) of — Druid, epistle, chivalry , cyder, 
mceander. Give the indirect origin of the same. 

82. Investigate the process by which a word like sparrow-grass, 
apparently oi English origin, is, in reality, derived from the Latin 
word asparagus. 

S3. Point out the incorrectness in the words frontispiece, eel- 
league, and lanthorn. 

34. To what extent may Norse, and to what extent may Keltic 
words, not found in the current language of English, be found in 
the provincial dialects? What were the ori^al names of the 
towns Whitby and Derby ? From what language are the present 
names derived ? Give the reason for your answer. 

35. Show the extent to which the logical and historical analysis 
coincide in respect to the words introduced from the Koman of 
the second period, the Arabic, the Anglo-Norman, and the Keltic 
of the current English. 

36. What are the plural forms of criterion, axis, genius, index, 
dogma? When is a word introduced from a foreign language 
perfectly, when imperfectly incorporated with the language into 
which it is imported ? Is the following expression correct — the 
cherubim that singeth aloft ? If not, why ? 

37. What is there exceptionable in the words semaphore (mean- 
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ing a sort of telegraph), and witticism f Give the etymologies of 
the wor^s iciclef radicle, and radical. What are the frin gnlar forms 
of cantharides, pTusnomena, and data t 

38. What are the stages of the English language ? 

39. Express in general terms the chief points wherein a mo- 
dem language differs from an ancient one : or rather, the points 
wherein the different stages of the same language differ. 



PARTS II. AND III. 

1. Explain the terms sonant, explosive, aspirate, vowel, mute, 
asperate, 

2. Exhibit the difference between the quantity of syllables, and 
the quantity of voivels. 

3. Accentuate the following words, — attribute (adjective), survey 
(verb), Avgmt (the month). 

4. Under what conditions is the sound of consonants doubled ? 
6. Exhibit, in a tabular form, the system of the mutes, under- 
lining those which do not occur in English. 

6. What is the power of ph in Philip f what in haphazard? 
Dlustrate the difference fiiUy. 

7. Investigate the changes by which the words picture, nature, 
derived from the Latin pictura and natura, are sounded pictshur 
and natshur, 

8. How do you sound the combination apd ? Why ? 

9. In what points is the English alphabet insufficient, redundant, 
and inconsistent ? 

10. Give the metrical notation of the Ballad Stanza, Service 
Metre, Common Octosyllabics, and Elegiacs. 



PART IV. 

1. Explain the difference between composite and de-composite 
words, true and improper compounds. Analyze the word night- 
ingale. 

2. How fax are the following words instances of gender — boy, 
he-goat, actress, which ? Analyze the forms what, her, its, vixen, 
spinster, gander, drake. 

3. What is the power (real or supposed) of the -er in over and 
in either ? 
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4. Wliat words in the present English are explained hj the 
following forms — sutiza, in Moeso-Gothic, and scearpar^ nedh, 
yhlre, in Anglo-Saxon ? Explain the forms better , worse, more, 
hss. 

5. Analyze tlie words /orw^r, next, upmost , thirty, streamlet, 
sweetheart, duckling. 

6. Translate Ida was Eopping. Analyze the word Wales, 

7. Exliibit the extent to which the noun partakes of the cha- 
racter of the verb, and vice versa. What were the Anglo-Saxon 
forms of / can caU, I begin to call f 

8. How far is there a dual number in the tongues allied to 
the Enghsh ? What is the rule for forming such a plural as sta^gt 
from stag } What are the pecularities in monarchs, cargoes, keys, 
pence, geese, children, women, houses, paths, leaves ? Of what 
number are the words alms, physics, news, riches ? 

9. To what extent have we in English a dative, an accusative, 
and instrumental case? Disprove the doctrine that the genitive 
in -s {thefatJier's son) is formed out of the combination /a^A^r his. 

10. Decline me, thee, and ye. 

11. How far is>there a true reflective pronoun in English? 

12. What were the original powers and forms of site. Tier, it f 
What case is him ? What is the power and origin of the in such 
expressions as all the more ? Decline he in Anglo-Saxon. Inves- 
tigate the forms these and those, whose, what, whom, which, myself, 
himself, herself, such, every. 

13. Investigate the forms drench, raise, use (the verb), clothe. 

14. Thou speakest. What is the peculiarity of the form ? 

16. Thou runnest ( = tu cucurristi). Is this an unexceptionable 
form ? if not, why ? 

16. What are the mx)ods in English ? What the tenses ? How 
fox is the division of verbs into Weak and Strong natural? 
Account for the double forms swa.m and swum. Enumerate the 
other verbs in the same class. Explain the forms taught, wrought, 
aught, did (from do =facio), did (from do =valeo), minded. 

17. Define the term irregular, so as to raise the number of Ir- 
regular verbs in English, to more than a hundred. Define the 
same term, so as to reduce them to none. Explain the form could. 

18. Illustrate the future power of be. Werden in Germany 
means become — ^in what form does the word appear in English? 

19. To err is human, — the rising in the North. Explain these 
constructions. Account for the second -r in forlorn ; and for the 
y in j-cleped. 
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20. How far are adverbs inflected? Distingaisli between a 
preposition and a conjunction. 

21. Explain the forms there, thence, yonder, and anon. 

22. What part of speech is mine f 

23. What is the probable origin of the -d in such praeterites as 
call-^^ i 



PART V. 

1. Explain the terms Syntax, Ellipsis, Pleonasm, Zeugma, Pros- 
to-semainomenon, Apposition, and Convertibility, giving examples 
of each. 

2. What is the Government of Adjectives ? 

3. What is the construction in — 

(a) Rob me the Exchequer. 
ip) Mount ye on horseback. 
{c) His mothei^ 

(d) If the salt have lost his savour. 

(e) Myself is weak. 

(f) This is mine. 

4. What is the difference between — 

{a) Hie secretary and treasurer, 
and 

(b) The secretary and the treasurer? 
What is that between — 

The first two, 

and 
The two first? 

5. What is the construction of — 

He sleeps the sleep of the righteous ? 

6. Whether do you say — ^It is I your master who command you, 
or. It is I your master who commands you ? 

7. Explain in full the following constructions — 

(a) I have ridden a horse. 

(b) I am to blame. 

(c) 1 am beaten. 

(d) A part of the body. 

(e) All fled but John. 

8. What is meant by the Succession of Tenses f Show the 
logical necessity of it. . * 

GO 
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9. Or hear'st thou rather pnre ethereal stream, 

"Whose fountain wlio can tell?— Milton. 
Give the meaning of this passage, and explain the figure of 
speech exhibited in the words in Italics. 

10. The door being open the steed was stolen. In what case is 
doorf 

11. What are the concords between the relative and the antece- 
dent? How far is, whom do they say that I am, an exceptionable 
expression ? 

12. Eteocles and Polynices killed each other. What is the con- 
struction here ? lis se battaientj Vun V autre — Ih se hattaient, les uns 
les autres. Translate these two sentences into English. My mje 
and little ones are well. What is the origin of the word ones here ? 
It was those who spoke. There was those who spoke. Why is 
one of those expressions correct, the other incorrect ? 



THE END. 
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Fcap. 8vo. Is. 9d. 

Reiner's licssons on Form; or, An Introdnetton to Geo- 
metry, as giveu in a Festalozzian School, Cheam, Surrey, limo. 8a. 6d. 

Reiner's Lessons on Number, as slYcn In a PestalozzlaB 

School, Cheam, Surrey. Master's Manual, 5s. Scholar's Praxia, 28. 

Tables of Lograrlthms Common and Trigonometrical tt 

Five Places. Under the Superintendence of the Societp for the JOiffuaUm of Ut^ 
Knowledge. Fcap. 8vo. ls.6d. 

Barlow's Table of Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, CnM 

Roots, and Reciprocals of all Integer Numbers, up to 10,000. Boyal llmo. 8s. 



MIXED MATHEMATICS. 
Potter's Treatise on Mechanics, for Junior UnlTentty 

Students. By Richard Potteb, M.A., Professor of Natural PhOoflOphy " 
University College, London. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

Potter's Treatise on Optics. Part I. All the regnlslte 

Propositions carried to First Approximations, with fhe construction or Optical 
Instruments, for Junior University Students. Second Edition. 8to. 98. 6d. 



Potter's Treatise on Optics. Part II. The Higher .._ 

positions, with their application to the more perfect forma ctf Instrnments. 8td. 
12s. 6d. 

Potter's Physical Optics; or, the Nature and Properties of 

Light. A Descriptive and Experimental Treatise. 100 niusbrationa. 8to. 6s. 6d. 
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Hewtli>0 Mathematical Examples. A ffnMliiated series of 

Elementary Examples, in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigonometry, and 
Mechanics. Crown 8yo. With Answers. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Sold alto in $tparate Part*, without Arutoen .*— 

Arithmetic, 2s. 6d. I Trigonometry and Logarithms, 2s. 6d. 

Algebra, 28. 6d. | . Mechanics, 2s. 6d. 

]lewt]i*s Elements of Mecliaiiies, Ineludlns HydrostatlcSf 

with numerous Examples. By Sakuel Nswtb, M.A., Fellow of University Col- 
lege, London. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Ilewtli's First Book of Natural Pbilosopby; or an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, and Optics, with numer- 
ous Examples. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 



NATUEAL FHILOSOFHT, ASTRONOMY, Etc. 

Lardner's Museum of Science and Art. Complete in 12 

Single Volumes, 18s., ornamental boards ; or 6 Double Ones, £1 is., cl. lettei'ed. 

%* Al»o, handgonu^f ha^-hownd mwoceo, 6 voluinei, £1 lis. 6d. 

CoMTCNTs: — The Planets; are they inhabited Worlds? Weather Prognostics. Po- 
pular Fallacies in (^lestions of Physical Science. Latitudes and Longitudes. Lunar 
influences. Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. Railway Accidents. Light Com- 
mon Things.— Air. Locomotion in the United States. Cometary Influences. Common 
niings.— Water. The Potter's Art Common Things. —Fire. Locomotion and Trans- 
inrt, their Influenee and Progress. The Moon. Common Things.— The Earth. The 
Electric Telegraph. Terrestrial Heat. The Sun. Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Baro- 
meter, Safety Lamp, and Whitworth's Micrometric Apparatus. Steam. The Steam 
Engine. The Eye. The Atmosphere. Time. Common Things.-- Pumps. Common 
Things. — Spectacles— The Kaleidoscope. Clocks and Watches. Microscopic Drawing 
and Engraving. The Locomotive. Thermometer. New Planets.— Leverrier and Adams's 
Planet. Magnitude and Minuteness. Common Things. — ^The Almanack. Optical 
Images. How to Observe the Heavens. Common Things. — The Looking Glass. Stellar 
Universe. The Tides. Colour. Common Things.— Man. Magnifying Glasses. In- 
rtinct and Intelligence. The Solar Microscope. The Camera Lucida. The Magic 
Lantern. The Camera Obscura. The Microscope. The White Ants ; their Manners 
and Habits. The Surface of the Earth, or First Notions of Geography. Science and 
Poetry. The Bee. Steam Navigation. Electro-Motive Power. Thunder, Lightnhig, 
and the Aurora Borealis. The Printing-Press. The Crust of the Earth. Comets. 
The Stereoscope. The Pre- Adamite Earth. Eclipses. Sound. 

liardner's Animal Physics, or the Body and its Functions 

familiarly Explained. 620 Illustrations. 1 vol., small 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

liardner's Animal Physiologry for Schools (chiefliy taken 

from the "Animal Physics"). 190 Illustrations. 12mo. as.6d. cloth. 

liardner's Hand-Book of mechanics. 

357 Illustrations. 1 vol., small 8vo., 5s. 

liardner's Hand-Book of Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and 

Heat. 292 Illustrations. 1 vol., small 8vo., 5s. 

liardner's Hand-Book of Optics. 

290 Illustrations. 1 vol., small 8vo., 5s. 

liardner's Hand-Book of Electricity, Hai^etism, and 

Acoustics. 896 Illustrations. 1 vol., small 8to. 5s. 

liardner's Hand-Book of Astronomy. 

Second Edition. Revised and brought down to the present time. 35 Plates and 
105 Illustrations on Wood. Complete in 1 vol., small 8vo. 

liardner's Natural Philosophy for Schools. 

328 Illustrations. Thhrd Edition. 1 vol., large 12mo.» Ss. 6d. doth. 

liardner's Chemistry for Schools. 

170 Illustrations. 1 vol., large 12mo. 8s. 6d. doth. 



WORKS PUBLISHED BY 



Flctsrfal Illnstratlons of Srlenee and Art. Ijmrg^ PitnMI 

Slieeu, each containing from 60 to 100 EnKTsved Figures. 



Part I. Is. 6d. 
1. Mech4nlc Powers. 
S. Machinery. 
8. Watch and aock Work. 



Fart n. U. 6d. 

4. Elements of Machlnerf . 

5. Motion and Force. 

6. Steam Engine. 



Fart m. Is. 6d. 

7. Hydrostatics. 

8. Hydraulics. 

9. Fnenmatka. 



LarAner** Papular deolasjr. (Fraai *"nie Mascua if 

Science and Art.^ 901 lUastrations. Ss.6d. 
Laraner*s Common Thinipt Explained. Containtav: 

Air-Earth— Fire— Water— -Time— The Almanack— <31oclu and Watches— 9p» 
tacles—Ckylonr— Kaleidoscope— Pumps— Man— The Eye— The Printing Fresi- 
Tbe Potter's Art— Locomotion and Transport— The Snrfkee of the Earth, or fink 
Notions of Geography. (Prom **The Mosenm of Science and Art.**) WithM 
lUastrations. Complete, 5s., cloth I ettered. 

*«* Sold also in Two Seriei, 2s. 6d. eodk. 

liardner's Popnlar Physics. ContaUninir : Manltade aai 

Minuteness— Atmosphere — ^Thunder and Lightning— Terrestrial Heat — Meteoric 
Stones — Popular Fallacies— Weatlier Prognostics — Thermometer — Barometer- 
* Safety Lamp — Whitworth's Micrometrie Apparatus — Electro-Mottre Power*- 
Sound— Magic Lantern— Camera Obscura— Camera Ludda— Looking CHass— Sts* 
reoscope -Science and Poetry. (From ** The Museum of Sdonce and Art") Wttfc 
85 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

liardner's Popnlar Astronomy. Containing: Haw tt 

Observe the Heavens— Latitudes and Longitudes — Tlie Earth— Hie Sun— 11» 
Moon— The Planets: are they Inhabited ?— The New Planets — Lererrier ani 
Adams's Planet— The Tides— Lunar Influences— and the Stellar UniTorse— Ught 
— CSomets— (}ometary Influences— Eclipses— Terrestrial Rotation — Lunar Bc/tti- 
tion— Astronomical Instruments. (From **The Museum of Science and Ait*) 
182 ninstrations. CSomplete, 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

%* Sold also in Two SerUSf 28. 6d. and 2s. eocft. 

Lardner on the Microscope. (From ''The Xnsenm «f 

Science and Art.**) 1 vol. 147 Engravings. 28. 

liardner on the Bee and "White Ants; their Blannen 

and Habits; with Illustrations of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. (From **T1m 
Museum of Science and Art.") I vol. 135 Illustrations. 28., doth lettered. 

liardner on Steam and Its Uses; Inclndlnip^ the Steas 

Engine and Locomotive, and Steam Navigation. (From ** The Moaeum of Sdeace 
and Art.") 1 vol., with 89 Illustrations. 2s. 

liardner on the Electric Televraph, Popularised. vmM 

100 Illustrations. (From ** The Museum o? Science and Art.**) 12mo., S50 psgei. 
2s., cloth lettered. 

•»♦ The following Works from " Lardner^s Museum of Science and Art,** maf 
also be had arranged as described, handsomely ha\f bound morocco, cloth sides. 

Common Things. Two series in OAe yol 7s. 6d. 

Popular Astronomy. Two series in one vol. 78. Od. 

Electric Telegraph, with Steam and its Uses. In one vol. . 7s. Od. 

Microscope and Popnlar Physics. In one vol 7s. Od. 

Popnlar Cteology, and Bee and White Ants. In one vol. . 78. 6d. 

A Guide to the Stars for eyery Ni^ht In the Tear 

Eight Planispheres. With an Introduction. 8vo. 68., cloth. / 

minasi's mechanical Diagrams. For the Use/ 

turers and Schools. 15 Sheets of Diagrams, coloured, 1 5s., illustr^ 
ing subjects: 1 and 2. Composition of Forces.— 3. Equilibrium.—/ 
—6. Steelyard, Brady Balance, and Danish Balance. — 1. Wb» 
Inclined Plane.— 9, 10, 11. Pulleys.— 12. Hunter's Screw.— 11 
Wheels. — 15. Combination of the Mechanical Powers. 
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LOGIC. 
De Morgran's Formal lio^lc; or, the Calculus of Inferenee, 

Necessary and Probable. 8to. 68. 6d. 

9e Morsran's Syllabus of a Proposed System of Iioslc. Svo. is. 
Nell's Art of Reasoning^: a Popular Exposition of the 

Principles of Logic, Inductive and Deductive; with an Introductory Outline of 
the History of Logic, and an Appendix on recent Logical Developments, yrith 
Notes. Crown 8to. 4s. 6d., doth. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 



Nell's Elements of Rhetoric; a Manual of the Laws of 

Taste, including the Theory and Practice of Composition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d., cL 



DRAWING. 

Eiineal Drawing Copies for the earliest Instruction. Com- 
prising upwards of 200 hutjects on 24 sheets, mounted on 12 pieces of thick paste- 
board; hi a Portfolio. By the Author of " Drawing for Young Children." 5a. 6d. 

Easy Drawlns Copies for Elementary Instruction. Simple 

Outlines without Pei-spective. 67 snttfects, in a Portfolio. By the Author of 
" Drawing for Young Children." ■ Gs. 6d. 

Sold also in Two Set*. 
8kt I. Twenty-six Subjects mounted on thick pasteboard, in a Portfolio. 3s. 6d. 
8bt II. Forty-one Subjects mounted on thick pasteboard, hi a Portfolio. Ss. 6d. 
The copies are sufBciently large and bold to be drawn from by forty or fifty children 

at the same time. 



SINGING. 

A Musical Clft from an Old Friend, contalnlner Twenty- 
four New Songs for the Young. By W. £. Hicsson, author of the Moral Songs of 
"The Singhig Master." 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Slnsins Master. Containing First I^essons In Slnsins, 

and the Notaticm of Music; Rudiments of the Science of Harmony ; The First 
Class Tune Book; The Second Class Tune Book; and the Hymn Tune Book. 
Sixth Edition. 8vo. 6s., doth lettered. 

Sold also in Five Parts, any of which may be had separately, 

I«— First IjCssous In Slng^ngr and the Notation of Music 

Containing Nineteen Lessons in the Notation and Art of Reading Music, as adapted 
for the Instruction of Children, and especially for Class Teaching, with Sixteen 
Vocal Exercises, arranged as simple two-part harmonies. 8vo. Is., sewed. 

II.— Rudiments of the Science of Harmony or Thorougrh 

Bass. Containmg a general view of the principles of Musical Composition, the 
Nature of Chords and Discords, mode of applying them, and an Explanation of 
Musical Terms connected with this branch of Science. 8vo. Is., sewed. 

III.— The First Class Tune Book. A Selection of Thirty 

Single and Pleasing Airs, arranged with suitable words for young children. 8vo, 
Is., sewed. 

IT.—The Second Class Tune Book. A Selection of Tocal 

Music adapted for youth of different ages, and arranged (with suitable words) as 
two or three-part harmonies. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Y.— The Hymn Tune Book. A Selection of Seyenty 

popular Hymn and Psalm Tunes, arranged with a view of facilitating the progress 
of Children learning to sing in parts. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
*«* The Vocal Exerelses, Moral Songs, and Hymns, with the Music, may also be had, 
printed on Cards, price Tw(^nce each Card, or Twenty-flve for Tbx«e Shillings. 



8 WORKS PUBLISHED BY WALTON AND MABEBLY. 
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Cresory's Hand-Book of €]ieiiilstry. For the me ef 

Smdenti. Fourth Edition, reTlaed and enlarged. EngraringB on Wood. Coa* 
plete in One Volume. Large ISmo. Ifts. oloth. 

%* AUo in h90 FoJMtMf, «g»ara/^ of wtcler. 

Irorgamio CHBHientT. 68. 6d. dotti. 
OaoAMic Chbmutrt. 12a.,clofh. 

Chemistry for Schools. By Dr. liardner. 199 Illiistni- 

tiona. Large 12mo. t«. 6d. clotli. 

lilebljK*! Familiar liCtters on ChemlstiT* In its RelatleM 

to PhyBiology, Dietetics, Agriciiltnre, Oonunerce, and rolitical Economj. Fomth 
Edition, reriaed and enlarged, witli additional Letters. Edited byDr. Blth. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. dotli. 



lilebls's lietters on Modem Asrlcnltnre. SmaU Syo. 6s. 

liiebls's Frlnrlples of A^rlcnltaral Chemistry ; with Spedil 

Keference to the late Researches made in En^^and. Small 8to. Sb. 6d., cloth. 

liiehis's Chemistry in its Applications to Asrlcnlture ui 

Physiology. Fourth Edition, revised. 8vt>. 68. €d., doth. 



Iiiebia*s HandmBook of Organic Analysis; containing a 

detuled Account of the various Methods used in determining the EUementuj 
CompoaitUm of Organic Substances. Illustrated by 86 Woodcuta. 12mo. 5e., doth. 

Bunsen*8 Casometry; comprising the Leadins Physical ant 

Chemical Properties of Gases, together vrith the Methods of Gas Analysis. Fift7- 
nine Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d., cloth. 

Wdhler*s Hand-Book of Inorganic Analysis ; One Hundrei 

and Twenty-two Examples, Illustrating the most important processes for deter* 
mining the Elementary composition of Mineral substances. Edited by Dr. A. W. 
HoFMAMM, Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry. Large 12mo. 

Pamell on Dyelns and Calico Frintlns. (Reprinted froai 

Pamell's '* Applied Chemistry in Manufactures, Arts, and Domestic Eccmomyi 
1844.") With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s., doth. 



GENERAL LITEBATUBE. 

De Horsan's Book of Almanacs. With an Index of 

Reference by which the Almanac may be found fior every Year, whether in Old 
Style or New, £rom any Epoch, Andent or Modem, up to a.d. 2000. With means 
of flndtaig the Day of New or Full Moon, from b.c. 8000 to a.d. 2000. 6s., AaA 
lettKoed, 

Gnesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Kditlon. 

With an Index. Complete in 1 vd. &naU 8vo. Handsomely bound in doth 
with red edges. lOs. 6d. 

Rndall*s Memoir of the Rey. James Cn^b ; late of South- 
ampton. With Portrait. Large l&no., 6s., doth. 

Rerschell (R.H.) The Jews; a brief Sketch of their 

Present State and Future E^qieotatious. Fcap. 8to. Is. 6d.. dotb. 

_ ,-1— 
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